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“Heavens! what new wounds, — and how her old have bled!” — Porr 


Tue boy Adrian is the connecting link between the two genera- 
tions of our little circle at the New Sybaris. He is not above going 
down to the beach with the nurses and baby-wagons, and directing 
there the excavations made in the sand by the little ones. On the 
other hand, he likes to bring the newspaper to the elders; and will 
sit all day at the feet of the old sachems, who are telling tales of the 
north-west coast, and how old “ Ironsides ”’ ran into Marblehead. 

The boy’s grandfather was rather hard on him on the day when 
the little fellow brought us the sudden news of the war. When it 
proved the boy was right, his grandfather had to make amends, 
and was more gracious to him than ever. So Adrian cuddled up on 
his knees Thursday afternoon, and, in his fresh enthusiasm for the 
Prussian cause, asked him to tell ‘all about the Germans.” 

“T will read you about them, Adrian, from the first man who ever 
wrote about them ;” and he took up his little Tacitus, and read, — 

“T believe that the Germans are indigenous in that country ” (in- 
digenous means, that they did not come there from any other lands). 
“I believe that the Germans are indigenous in that country ; for, 
not to speak of the danger of a horrible, unknown sea, who would 
ever leave Asia, or Africa, or Italy, to go to Germany, where the cli- 
mate is so harsh, the country so wild, and all the customs and 
aspect so wretched, unless it were his own country ?” 

The Fraulein Agatha, who is the girls’ governess, pricked up her 
ears at this, but said nothing. ‘* You do not care for that,” said the 
old gentleman, turning on: “ this is what you want, — the army.” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “ how they fight!” 

His grandfather read on: ‘ With regard to trifles, the kings de- 
cide; but, in matters of importance, they consult the people, yet in 
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such a way that the kings shall carry out the decisions regarding 
which the will of the people is known. 

“ The king or highest noblemen present speak, rather to convince 
than to command. If their opinion displeases the assembly, they are 
silenced by the general uproar; if it is satisfactory, all strike their 
swords together. To praise with arms is the most honorable praise. 

** They do nothing in private, or in public, unless they are armed; 
but to take arms is no private matter, nor is it done without the con- 
sent of the State. Then, in the council itself, one of the princes, or 
the father, or some relation of the young man, gives to him sword 
and spear: this is their toga, and the first honor of youth. Till now, 
the boy has been part of the home: now he is part of the republic. 
Remarkable nobility, or the great merit of one’s father, may give the 
title of prince even to a boy: but, even in this case, he enters into the 
company of those who are stronger, or have proved themselves; 
and it is no shame to any one to be ranked thus as a ‘ companion.’ 

* You see they had no standing armies, Adrian, as the Romans had.” 
But the boy was tired of classics, and he slipped down. 

“T asked grandpapa about the Germans,” said he to Josiah, “and 


he thought I meant the old Germans; and he read to me out of an 
old Latin book there. I wanted to know about this German army.” 
* Well,” said Josiah, “I can show you. It is all in this war-sup- 
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plement to the ‘ Blade. So the boy lay down, and Josiah read, — 

“Tt will be understood, that, under the North-German constitu- 
tion, every citizen bears arms. There is, strictly speaking, no stand- 
ing army. At the age of twenty, every young man, of whatever 
rank, is enrolled ; and the annual enrolment becomes a great public 
ceremony. Although sons of distinguished families maintain their 
titular rank, yet officers are selected by merit ; and it is evidently im- 
possible for any officer to keep the respect of his men without tried 
ability. After three years of service, the soldier is permitted to re- 
turn home; but he is still enrolled in the reserved corps called the 
landwehr: so that the North-German army is properly the people 
in arms. It is evident that no sovereign could long direct the move- 
ment of such an army, except in a cause which was national; and 
it is easy to see how much spirit is given to each regiment by this 
method, by which all privates are companions from infancy.” 

“ But, Josiah,” said Adrian, “ that is just what the old book said.” 

* I don’t know any thing about that,” said Josiah. ‘ This is what 
the war-correspondent of the ‘ Blade’ writes from Mannheim.” 

*‘ Don't you know, children,” said their mother, * that 


‘ From the gnarled old oak of the forest fell the new germ in the acorn.’ ” 
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THE FUTURE OF PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM? 


Tuts is a most remarkable and very 
instructive volume, of more than 600 
octavo pages. We callit most remark- 
able, because it asserts that Protest- 
antism is imperishable; and it ad- 
mits most of the advantages over 
Catholicism that we claim for it: we 
say very instructive, because it con- 
tains so great a variety of information 
on almost every topic connected with 
its subject, only to be attained by 
reading scores of volumes and hun- 
dreds of periodicals. It is not much 
known among Protestants; but it 
attracted at the time of its publica- 
tion, and still attracts, a great deal of 
attention in Catholic circles every- 
where, and was reviewed by some of 
the ablest Catholic critics, in both 
America and Europe. The author is 
a Catholic priest, well known in his 
church for several works already pub- 
lished, and for many years a curate 
in the neighborhood of Geneva. Pro- 
testantism has evidently been the sub- 
ject of an earnest study on his part. 
He seems to be familiar with Protest- 
ant writers of every country, and 
well informed of what is going on in 
Protestant churches, — although we do 
not think that he always really under- 
stands the former, or justly appreciates 
what is done by the latter. Hon- 
est, he certainly is; his work bears 
evidences of this on every page. So 
much so, that occasionally his honesty 
impairs the confidence of the reader. 
He accepts, in many instances, Protest- 
ant testimony coming through Catho- 
lic writers with the same trust he 
does when he quotes directly from the 
original work seen by himself, as if it 
Were impossible for a Catholic writer 
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to misunderstand the subject of his 
criticism, or to be biassed by precon- 
ceived opinions. When the author is 
a bishop, or any other dignitary of the 
church, M. Martin seems to take it 
for granted, that papal infallibility 
rests upon him. Speaking of the 
failure of Protestant missions in non- 
Christian countries, — after mention- 
ing how difficult it is to be just in writing 
on such topics, owing to the many 
prejudices that conspire to misrepre- 
sent the truth, —he declares that he 
did not write a line which cannot be 
sustained by the gravest and surest 
witnesses from among the Protestants 
themselves. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, after such a declaration, the 
only works cited are by Catholics : Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s discourse on the ster- 
ility of Protestant missions, and Mr. 
Marshall on Christian missions,— both 
of which he considers as standard 
works on the subject, and of incon- 
testable authority. If, however, he 
says any thing disparaging or misrep- 
resenting non-Catholic sects, it is 
rather a necessary result of his educa- 
tion and religious creed than the ef- 
fect of fanaticism or ill-will. In the 
main, he is as fair as a clerical writer 
can be,—one of the fairest we ever 
chanced to read from either side of 
the Christian Church. 

It is useless to say that we do not 
agree with him, and cannot by any 
means admit al! his conclusions. The 
very same facts compel us to draw 
just the opposite consequences; and 
what he looks upon as a shame for 
Protestantism, we consider as its great- 
est glory. Nor do we intend to review 
and criticise the work. It must be 
thoroughly and attentively read in or- 
der to judge of its merit. Every one 
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interested should see for himself what 
the author has to say, and not rely on 
the statement of others. Protestants 
will be more benefited by reading it 
than Catholics for whom the work 
was written. In spite of and through 
the honesty of the author, the latter 
may not get at the truth on the ques- 
tion; whilst the former will learn 
truths which he does not often hear 
from his ecclesiastical teachers. It is 
for this reason, that, instead of a re- 
view, we confine ourselves to a short 
outline of M. Martin’s work; with the 
earnest hope and wish, that it may 
excite the curiosity of Protestant read- 
ers, those especially who are inclined 
to take a liberal view of Christianity, 
and may prompt them to profit by the 
many lessons it contains. Should 
they find that the good author does ocea- 
sionally hurt their feelings, or misrep- 
resent their motives, they must re- 
member that it is not any easier for a 
Catholic priest to be perfectly correct in 
dealing with Protestant matters, than 
it is for a Protestant minister when 
he writes on Catholic doctrines and 
usages. If the latter, who is not fet- 
tered by any law forbidding books to 
him, and need not apply anywhere or 
to anybody for the permission of read- 
ing any thing he chooses, can be mis- 
taken in his statements, why should 
we expect to find no mistake in the 
works written by the former? But 
nothing of what might shock our Pro- 
testant sensibilities will be found in 
the following outline. As the author 
is always animated by the kindest and 
most tolerant spirit, his misstatements 
do not essentially affect his work, and 
need not be pointed out. 

M. Martin’s work is divided into 
nine books, preceded by a preface, in 
which an account is given of its ori- 
gin and aim. In the first book, the 
author maintains that Protestantism 
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is imperishable; and that, far from 
declining, it just now derives strength 
and energy from liberal principles, 
It is not heresy, or a combination 
of heresies, but a general outline of 
errors. As the orthodox do not un- 
derstand each other on the meaning 
of their dogmas, they cannot establish 
a limit to denial: hence orthodoxy is 
waning every day, and Protestantism 
becomes more and more the indefinite 
development of negation. Like error, 
it cannot die under the present dis- 
pensation ; it will last unto the end 
of time, not only in its rationalistic 
form, but also in the religious forms 
it has assumed. There are, in its 
bosom, many religious souls whose 
faith covers and counteracts the un- 
belief of the others. It preserves a 
Christian form; it retains the Bible, 
and the name of Jesus Christ : these 
are the elements of its durability as a 
religion. Protestantism would only 
utterly die if Catholicism could perish. 
It would then end in a voluptuous 
heathenism, and in the worship of 
matter, which is the ultimate result 
of all revolts against God. 

The revival of Protestantism, after 
the French Revolution, is the subject 
of the second book. 
investigated, and_ its 
shown. Religious individualism is 


Its causes are 


consequences 


mentioned as the most important re- 
sult of the revival, a source of great 
power and great weakness at the same 
time. 
municated to every member of the 
Protestant body a wonderful activity ; 
of weakness, because it is the most 
energetic dissolvent of the faith which 
it was intended to revive. Individu- 
alism has most efficiently acted on 
Protestant governments. It has estab- 
lished Bible societies and foreign mis- 
sions; it has created the liberal school 
from which Protestantism draws s0 


Of power, because it has com- 
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much of its present vitality; but it 
has also begotten a religious uneasi- 
ness in many minds, that leads them 
to the most opposite conclusions. 
Hence three currents, —one towards 
Illuminism, the other hastening to in- 
fidelity, the third ending its restless 
course in Catholicism. 

In the third book, Protestant mis- 
sions are described and judged. Those 
to the east and north, to Africa, India, 
Ceylon, and Oceanica, have utterly 
failed to accomplish any good, and al- 
ways will, though they are a great 
hinderance to Catholic missions. In 
countries of mixed population, they 
have generally been without result. 
The danger to Catholics, in such coun- 
tries, arises mostly from their inter- 
course and marriages with Protestants, 
—the chief causes of their religious in- 
difference. In Catholic countries, they 
are a real evil, owing to the unpopu- 
larity of Catholicism, and the tendency 
of Protestantism to infidelity. It is 
a great mistake tothink them harmless. 
Catholic priests know but little of con- 
temporary Protestantism; its actual 
tendencies are to be feared even more 
than its proselytism. ‘These are in 
harmony with the present condition 
of the popular mind, and should be 
earnestly studied and better known 
by Catholics. 

The manifold advantages enjoyed 
by Protestant nations are enumerated 
in the fourth book. They are fully 
acknowledged as the legitimate effects 
of Protestant principles; but it is as- 
serted that they will not*be so durable 
as they are great. 
rest on material well-being; its foun- 
dation rests on sacrifice and duty. 
Excessive prosperity weakens and 
shakes those pillars, and prepares rev- 
olutions, in which Protestantism alone 
will be the loser. In fact, however, 
it may be found that there is much 


Society does not 
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more real prosperity and temporal 
happiness in Catholic than in Protest 
ant countries, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary; because, 
their prosperity and happiness being 
of slow growth, they bid fair to last 
longer; and, not having exhausted the 
best faculties of those who have worked 
for them, their enjoyment will be 
full and more felt. Besides, these ad- 
vantages, if such they are, furnish a 
new proof that Protestantism is not 
of God, who has put man in this 
world, not to enjoy himself, but to fit 
himself by self-denial and suffering for 
the bliss of a better world. The more 
spiritually-minded among Protestants 
cannot fail liking many things in this 
part of the volume. Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount seems to have prompted 
our author’s conclusions. 

The fifth book is devoted to Protest- 
ant and Catholic tolerance and intol- 
erance. Catholicism, of course, has the 
advantage on every point: whether it 
be tolerant or intolerant, it is always 
right, —it cannot be wrong. Its toler- 
ance, both civil and religious, is mag- 
nanimous and reasonable, and goes 
just so far as not to encourage error 
and sin; whilst Protestant tolerance 
is boisterous and hypocritical, denied 
to Catholic truth, and granted to every 
thing else. Catholic intolerance is 
charitable: it aims to protect the 
faithful, and save the wanderer. Pro- 
testant intolerance is directed to the 
spiritual and temporal ruin of Catho- 
lics. If Protestants show themselves 
more liberal towards the Catholics in 
our times, it is because they are com- 
pelled by circumstances and their own 
interest. In the end, this tolerance 
will bring Protestantism to a formid- 
able crisis, which would bring about 
its ruin if it could perish. From his 
own stand-point, and according to his 
historical authorities, M. Martin is 
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right. From our own standpoint, and 
following our historical witnesses, we 
might, with equa! truth, say the same 
of Catholicism. The fact, however, is, 
that both Catholics and Protestants 
have, in turn, been tolerant or intoler- 
ant, in proportion as they have for- 
gotten the duties imposed upon them 
by the principles they profess. For, 
in order to be consistent and faithful, 
the former cannot be tolerant, whilst 
the latter must be. Catholic tolerance 
never goes farther than to abstain 
from the persecution of heretics; but 
Protestant intolerance should be re- 
stricted to not dissembling the errors 
of their opponents. What would be 
life and strength to one is severally 
death and destruction to the other. 

In a like strain with the fifth book 
are the next two. Their burden is 
liberty, — individual, civil, political 
and religious, —and its relations with 
Protestantism. The author maintains 
that Protestantism has not created 
individual liberty, but, on the contrary, 
has put obstacles to its development. 
Nor has it founded civil and political 
liberty, but substituted despotism in 
its place. By the principle of free 
inquiry, Protestantism has destroyed 
divine as well as social authority, and 
made power to rest on the uncertain 
basis of popular election; thus falsify- 
ing that freedom which it boasts of 
having established among nations. 
Catholicism had founded, restrained, 
and regulated liberty, by talking to 
men less of their rights than their 
duties; and Protestantism has over- 
thrown it by the right of free inquiry 
granted to all, being unable to stay 
the fatal consequences of its own do- 
ings. The question, for the future, is 
to be decided between Catholicism 
alone and revolution; and either 
Catholicism will triumph, or society 
perish. As for religious liberty, Pro- 
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testantism has not founded, but falsi- 
fied it, by establishing the heathen 
principle of the supremacy of the 
State over the Church. In countries 
where that principle prevails, the latter, 
being enslaved to the civil power, has 
lost her divine character, and become 
inefficient to fulfil her mission of 
salvation. Protestant churches are 
compared with the Catholie, which 
alone is affirmed to stand out for the 
liberty of conscience against the ty- 
ranny of the State. If the Catholic 
Church were overcome, the liberty of 
But 
Catholicism is a double force of re- 


conscience would be at an end. 


sistance and restoration: hence it will 
not be prevailed over, and it will soon 
repair its losses. 

The decline of Catholic and the 
progress of Protestant nations and 
governments are fully admitted and 
accounted for in the eighth book. It 
is affirmed that none of the advantages 
enjoyed by Protestant nations can 
last long; besides their being a proof 
that Protestantism is not of God, who 
has put men into his world, not to live 
in comfort, but to prepare for future 
happiness. It is, however, claimed, 
that, in fact, Catholics, even mate- 
rially and temporally, are much hap- 
pier than Protestants; and the worldly 
prosperity of Catholic nations is pro- 
gressing and enduring, because their 
strengths are not exhausted, and their 
thoughts overstrained, by continual 
exertion and anxiety, in order to ac- 
quire the greatest amount in the 
shortest time; whereby Protestantism 
is weakened, and opens the way for 
Catholicism to be its heir in countries 
over which it now has the sway. 

In the ninth and last book, M. 
Martin treats of what he calls an al- 
liance between Protestantism and 
“the Revolution.” Such an alliance 
is owing to their common origin, pas- 
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sions, and interests. Their ideas con- 
cerning the gospel, Jesus Christ, God, 
the human soul, and its destiny, are 
the same. Protestantism is every day 
more and more in sympathy with 
rationalistic and revolutionary doc- 
trines, and everywhere it supports 
“the Revolution,” by which it is pat- 
ronized in turn. Secret societies are 
organized in Protestantizing nations in 
order the more easily to win them over 
to infidelity. The orthodox should 
think on it, for no sterner lesson can 
be given them by any thing else. 
Though apparently successful, Protest- 
antism is doomed to be the dupe; 
democracy is already invading its 
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churches. Revolutionary rationalism 
has the best of the alliance ; its tactics 
are more skilful and dangerous than 
those of the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century, and it is furnished by 
Protestantism. The whole burden 
of the defence of divine truth will be 
left to Catholicism, — a difficult task, 
which will be fulfilled. Alone in the 


struggle, Catholicism can alone effi- 
ciently carry it on: that will be its glory, 
and the beginning of its triumph. 

This singular and able book should 
be studied by Protestant theologians, 
and will suggest to them many sub- 
jects of inquiry and thought. 





DRESS-PARADE.—FOUR PICTURES. 
BY JOHN 8. AITCHESON. 
I, 


SuArp, shifting lines of loyal light, 
The bayonets flash firm files along, 
O’er breasts whose patriot fires burn bright, 
That muster near a thousand strong. 
With hands untrained to warlike deeds, 
But quick to learn the soldier’s trade, 
Her champions, when their country needs, 
Stanch freemen stand at Dress-Parade. 


IL. 


A shortened, service-shrunken line, 

On soil fraternal blood has drenched, 
Flushed with the victor’s crimson wine, 

With martial ardor still unquenched. 
Another dawn brings battle-storm ! 

Well knows each heart, all undismayed, 
Thereafter many a manly form 

No more shall stand at Dress-Parade! 
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III. 


The final, happy victory won, 
Fresh garlanded with loyal thanks, 

Stand a bronzed handful in the sun, — 
Remnant of thrice replenished ranks. 

For songs of peace and home, they change 
Familiar battle-music, played 

Where Death well knew the gamut’s range, — 
A last, glad, peace-crowned Dress-Parade. 


IV. 


The last, — till, granted their release 
From life’s hard marches, sharp alarms, 
And won those fields where perfect peace 
Folds the war-weary in her arms. 
Comrades! when neath the soothing sod, — 
Or soon, or late, — we all are laid; 
On shining sands, triumphant trod, 
We'll have the final Dress-Parade ! 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


SEPARATED. 


A Few days afterwards, the rumor 
ran through the town, that Prof. 
Altenberg had already settled in D. 
Many surmises were connected with 


this sudden, unexpected journey. 
People asserted that all was not as it 
should be in the Werner family; that 
the betrothal hung by a slender thread, 
perhaps was broken entirely. 

How gladly would they have known 
something positive; but there was no 


one to give them any information. 
They had ascertained that Altenberg 
wrote constantly, though the letters 
were never addressed to his bride, but 
to his future mother-in-law. Why 
not direct to Lulu? That was cer- 
tainly observing etiquette too strictly, 
to exchange love-letters only under 
the mother’s eye, so short a time be- 
fore marriage. Lulu’s old friends 
were silent as the grave. Aunt Els- 
beth and Frau Ernestine never went 
to the cofiee-parties, and the servants 
knew nothing about all the mysterious 
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events which were supposed to be 
transpiring ; Prof. Werner seldom 
remembered the existence of his son- 
in-law, as it seemed; in a word, 
the little town remained completely 
in ignorance as to the relation of the 
bridal pair, to the great lamentation 
of all their relatives, male and female. 
Lulu no longer appeared in society. 
Hippolytus was ordered away for a 
couple of months, and, as is common 
with soldiers, had been obliged to 
leave so hurriedly that he could not bid 
his sister farewell in person, having 
been told that Lulu was sick, when 
he called at a late hour the evening 
before his departure; and so an im- 
penetrable curtain veiled the Werner 
house from the gaze of the uninitiated. 

And how did it look behind the 
scenes? Silent and sad. Altenberg 
had disclosed the state of affairs to 
Frau Ernestine, but to no one else, 
and left town without seeing Lulu 
again. He bade his father-in-law 
farewell by letter, excusing himself 
on the ground of sudden, urgent busi- 
ness; but Lulu received only a little 
note, containing the following words: 


“Tam going away, in order to give 
thee three months for reflection, and 
shall not return until thou sendest 


for me. And thou wilt send if thou 
lovest me. I wait, for I hope!” 

Lulu answered, — 

“Tt is I who have to await a proof 
of love from thee, thy confidence. 
How could I venture to recall thee, 
after thou hast left me thus?” 

Altenberg corresponded regularly 
with Frau Ernestine, but not a line 
came to Lulu: she did not ask for it. 
Not a word had been exchanged be- 
tween the mother and daughter, in 
reference to that mysterious scene, 
evidently at Altenberg’s express wish ; 
but Frau Ernestine’s eyes often showed 
traces of tears, and she sat many 
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hours with Aunt Elsbeth. Lulu en- 
joyed more unlimited freedom than 
ever before. She spent long hours in 
her little room, read, wrote, and 
dreamed. Did she repent of what she 
had done? Who could tell? Did 
she think of Hippolytus? Seldom, 
very seldom, But she gradually missed 
her regular employment under Os- 
wald’s direction, — himself, the tyrant, 
she did not miss, so she said to her- 
self daily. In her opinion, the de- 
termination with which he had de- 
parted was as wise as it was heart- 
less, — to allow themselves, mutually, 
three months of entire separation and 
freedom, and “ reflection” withal; as 
if she would ever wish herself back 
in such imprisonment, under such ty- 
ranny. Could he actually deal thus 
with her while she was still his bride ? 
Had he really such an unbounded 
right over her? Ought he not, above 
all things, to show a sacred confidence 
in her, under all circumstances ? 
Had she done any thing wrong, that 
she must be considered guilty on the 
first opportunity? Would she, in 
such a case, have demanded to know 
a secret which he wished to conceal 
from her? The answers to these 
questions were not very confident. 
Is that love which does not believe in 
love? In love? Did he know that 
she loved him? Had she known it 
herself? Lulu sighed deeply. How 
strangely changed was every thing, 
and how old she suddenly seemed to 
herself! She would gladly have told 
her brother of her sorrows; but she 
was not to see him for three months, 
and she could not write about them. 
She found, too, that Hippolytus wrote 
rather trifling letters, which sounded 
very well when merely sent from 
house to house, but were decidedly 
tiresome coming from a distance. It 
was not, after all, charming, to be ad- 
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mired and adored with every breath : 
one wearied of it. 

She became weary of every thing, 
and sad, although every thing was as 
it used to be. All her friends showed 
the same love they had always felt 
for her, and only her stern critic was 
silent. She often fled to Aunt Els- 
beth’s quiet little room to weep away 
her grief; and the pictures of those 
much-admired women, dead so long 
since, looked in astonishment upon 
their formerly cheerful colleague, over 
whose cheeks tears were now rolling. 
Aunt Elsbeth never questioned her, 
never tried to console her; but her 
arms were always open, and a tender 
smile was ever ready for her darling, 
and stories in abundance, as in the 
old times, — only they were now on the 
subject of separated and happily re- 
united lovers. Did she know all from 
the mother, and did she suspect the 
truth ? 

Lulu did not rack her brains on 
this point. She only thanked God for 
the comfort of her presence. 

Ah, if Aunt Elsbeth had not been 
with her! She was the consolation 
of the whole house. So the organist 
had said a thousand times, and Lulu 
said it now. When Frau Ernestine 
left the room, Lulu came; and, when 
she disappeared, the organist knocked 
at the door, and brought the most re- 
markable letters, signed “Theresa,” 
which Aunt Elsbeth was obliged to 
read, and give the receiver good ad- 
vice how to answer such effusions, for 
the old musician was slightly confused 
by such unexpected adoration. Now 
and then, a delicate color tinged Aunt 
Elsbeth’s face, and the letters trem- 
bled a little in her hand. Never in 
her life had it been so hard to give 
advice. And so she told her old 
friend. The glowing enthusiasm of 
Theresa’s heart, kindled by the artist, 
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But did he return her 
passionate affection? Who could 
openly ask the question? Aunt Els- 
beth tried, indeed, at times, but the 
words never passed her lips. How 
many of her favorite authors had 
treated of this kind of love and of such 
extravagant letters! They generally 
ended with marriage. But would that 
bring happiness to her friend? The 
dreamy musician, the elderly man, 
the independent bachelor, and this 
girl, who tortured his ears by her sing- 
ing, and could not distinguish a fugue 
from a sonata,—could they agree? 
And who would care for his wants, or 
think of him, when Theresa shut her- 
self up to write? For the first time, 
Aunt Elsbeth confessed that it would 
hardly make a man happy to call a 
literary woman his own possession. 
But what answer did the musician 
make to this enthusiast? Theresa’s 
letters often contained reproaches for 
his silence, or the coldness and short- 
ness of his lines. And how would 
all this end? Aunt Elsbeth did not 
venture to think of that. She sud- 
denly became anxious and oppressed. 
It seemed to her as if clouds were ris- 
ing on all sides. Was she to lose her 
quiet equilibrium through strangers ? 
She was relieved when Uncle Fritz 
ordered her, in a very peremptory 
manner, to the Thuringian Forest, 
one day, in the beginning of spring; 
and Prof. Werner, in consequence 
of the doctor’s urgent admonitions, 
declared his wish to take a journey 
on the Rhine with his daughter. 
“The women must go away,” re- 
peated the doctor. “They are both 
becoming hectic. Heaven knows what 
is the matter with them !—this species 
confounds all the wisdom of physi- 
cians. Medicine helps them only in 
the rarest cases: the dear Lord, air, 
and light must cure them. I verily 


was evident. 
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believe the little one is longing for 
her tyrant; and, indeed, I cannot un- 
derstand why he has not been here 
ten times already!” 

Lulu breathed more freely, as if re- 
lieved from a burden, at the prospect 
of a journey. How grateful she was 
to her father! for she knew he was 
making a sacrifice to her, in leaving 
his birds and flowers, even though he 
knew they would be well cared for un- 
der Jacob’s hands. He took leave of 
them as if they were beloved human 
beings. Where Werner was to trav- 
el, he did not know himself, — only 
away, as Uncle Fritz said, with the 
pale child. 

“T will try to bring your wife into 
a better state in time,” said the doc- 
tor. “If you are away a month, she 
shall greet you with the most cheerful 
face. If possible, take Lulu some- 
where to the seaside.” 

So they departed. And as Frau 
Ernestine held her child in her arms, 
bidding her farewell in violent agita- 
tion, these scarcely audible words fell 
upon Lulu’s ear: “ Send for him!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


BY THE LONELY FISHERMAN’S COT. 


The village, with its cheerful, newly- 
built houses, was scarcely a quarter of 
a mile from the seashore; the build- 
ings were all of the same kind, all one 
story high, with benches before the 
doors, and each boasted of a little grass- 


plat. Apart from the village stood the 
one picturesque house, —a large fish- 
erman’s cot, evidently very old, but 
covered and hidden by some creeping 
vine, as perhaps the castle of Dorn- 
réschen was once. The windows 
peeped through, when the sunlight 
struck them, like roguish eyes; and 
before the door stood an old tree, on 
which many looked with envy, it was 
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such a rarity on the seashore. From 
under its protecting roof, there was a 
wonderful view of the glassy sea; 
and in just this view was Prof. Wer- 
ner absorbed. He sat alone, with 
his hands folded upon his knees. An 
expression of dreamy happiness was 
on his face; the evening wind played 
with his gray hair, and swayed the 
branches of the tree above him, so 
that now and then a gleam of light 
flitted over the fine manly prow, and 
kindled a wonderful glow in his eyes. 
His thoughts wandered far, far back 
into the past, and rested there. And, 
in these sweet thoughts, he seemed to 
be a youth again; his hair was not 
turned gray, his brow was smooth, his 
cheeks fresh once more, the blood 
ran like fire through his veins. A 
charming figure sat by his side, in 
his dreams; wonderful, burning eyes 
met his own; a hand held his im- 
prisoned; from her alone came that 
sweet warmth which penetrated to 
his very heart, — “ O amor qui semper 
ardes,’ murmured Prof. Werner. 
About twenty steps from him, a 
young couple were seated on an up- 
turned fishing-boat, in earnest con- 
versation, — namely, Lulu and Hippo- 
lytus. Chance had led the young 
man to this place, to spend a few 
weeks’ leave of absence at the sea- 
shore. It was said that he was fol- 
lowing the steps of a fair, blue-eyed 
English girl, who had the reputation 
of great wealth, and had received 
much attention from the young officers, 
as she often rode over on horseback 
with her father from 8. during the 
time of military parades. The slender 
daughter of Albion was certainly far 
from unfriendly in her reception of 
the young lieutenant; and, as Hippo- 
lytus spoke English tolerably well, he 
was very happy to play the part of 
interpreter between the barbarous 
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German inhabitants of the seashore, 
and the Englishman, who declared 
the attainment of any other language 
than his own to be pitiful confusion. 
When Lulu and her father came to 
this place, she thought her brother 
had seemed more alarmed than 
pleased at her appearance; but their 
relation soon assumed the old, warm 
character. How much there was to 
tell! Lulu shed burning tears while 
describing to him her separation from 
Oswald. Oh! how sweet it was, to be 
able to speak freely once more, with- 
out reserve, and to allow herself to 
be comforted! But the brother did 
not know how to console her, as 
Lulu soon found. The old wound 


still burned continually; yet he di- 
verted her, and had much to tell in 
which she was interested. They often 
spoke of the blonde miss, and the 
young girls looked stealthily at each 
other in passing, with a very earnest 
gaze; but it was singular that Lulu 


did not feel the slightest touch of 
jealousy when Hippolytus declared 
it to be his duty to call upon the old 
gentleman, or when she met him, on 
the shore, at the side of iser fair rival. 

“ Hippolytus is indispensable to me, 
since papa likes to be alone so much; 
because, alas! he works even here,” 
she wrote to Aunt Elsbeth; “and I am 
still sad: the sea is so solemn, —the 
most solemn and yet the most glorious 
thing one can see on earth. Here 
could your little Lulu become an 
authoress in earnest, I believe. No- 
body hinders her from writing all day 
long; every thing seems rather to de- 
mand it. Thought after thought, 
image after image, come over me in 
the presence of the sea, and yet I do 
not think I could write a single page 
now. It seems strange to be so free 
and unrestrained as I am here. How 
often did I desire this freedom when 
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Oswald was with us, but now it tor- 
tures and distresses me! Ah! I be- 
lieve it is best for us to be kept in 
prison ; that is, in a mild one, and the 
cage must be very large and airy. 
When I see you again, auntie, I will 
tell you why Oswald left me in anger: 
you shall know all. It was one of my 
childish ideas. I did not dream that 
all this would come about: you will 
wonder at it, but, at the same time, 
will see how wrong he was in distress- 
ing meso. And yet, sometimes, I feel 
that I must beg his pardon; and, if he 
should stand before me now, I should 
certainly do it: but write to him, — 
never, never! My little secret is no 
sin against hint certainly; but, had I 
known how angry he would be, per- 
haps I should have told it to him. I 
thought then that the truth would 
separate me from him; and now I 
am separated because I withheld it. 
Alas! you have all believed my word, 
have never imputed wrong to me; 
and he, who ought to love me better 
than you all, distrusts me, considers 
me base. Has he, indeed, ever loved 
me? I think so much of these 
things, as I sit here by the sea, and 
ask myself if there can be any thing 
so grand, so like eternity, as this 
boundless expanse of water, I thought 
true love was infinite and inexhausti- 
ble, like the sea. Papa seems so 
happy here: he looks fresher and more 
beautiful than ever. I myself feel 
better than I did on the journey, 
when I was in a fever of excitement, 
from seeing so much beauty ; but the 
red cheeks, which Unele Fritz abso- 
lutely demands, have not returned. 
Theresa would be satisfied with my 
appearance now. We are to leave 
this place in a fortnight: will you 
not be at home by that time? Mam- 
ma enjoys us, and I enjoy her also; 
but you must be at home too, for the 
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house seems dreary without you, as 
the organist said in one of his letters 
yo me. I believe he is about to visit 
a relative in the Thuringian Forest, 
whom he has not seen for many years. 
I think he may go to see you also. 

“ Theresa is now in D, with a friend. 
She will, of course, be with Oswald very 
often. I donot know why it pains me 
so to think of that. Do you know, dear- 
est auntie, whether he is well? Mam- 
ma does not write one word about him ; 
and —I can ask you, but not mamma. 
Hippolytus will go home with us. 
He is kind, and I am really glad that 
he is here; but it is wonderful that 
he does not look so handsome, or seem 
so entertaining, as he did when I first 
knew him. I believe it was very hot 


during the parades: perhaps he was 
sunburnt then, and has become some- 
what indolent besides.” 

Was it not a romantic situation for 
a young lieutenant, sitting in a fish- 


erman’s boat, opposite a charming 
girl, to whom he was repeating Heine’s 
poetry? How beautiful did his little 
sister Lulu appear to him at this mo- 
ment. His eyes were fixed upon her 
face again and again. She had 
thrown a kerchief of some red wool- 
len material over her head, and her 
pale face and magic eyes looked 
out charmingly from the deep color. 
How colorless and uninteresting, on 
the other hand, did the face of his 
English friend appear! How tiresome 
were her speeches, in comparison 
with Lulu’s fanciful words!) And how 
strongly did he feel the marvellous 
fascination of her whole appearance, 
when by the side of the fair lady with 
whom every thing was so convention- 
al! As Lulu sat thus, looking out 
over the sea, and her sweet breath 
touched the cheek of Hippolytus, she 
seemed to him more captivating than 
any thing in the world. Every thing 
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else was forgotten. It suddenly 
seemed to him that destiny had 
brought them together here, —that he 
was to love her. He had thought it 
all over seriously, —how much they 
would need; how much the salary of 
a lieutenant, added to the earnings 
of a young German writer, would pro- 
cure for them; and sighed, in the 
midst of his calculations, at the abso- 
lute impossibility of spending his life 
on a fishing-boat, as he was just now 
doing. Every deprivation appeared 
slight to him at this moment; and he 
thought it was not at all impossible 
that the epaulets of a major might be 
presented to him by the next Christmas. 
Lulu’s pen would bring them a thousand 
thalers a year, at least; on that and 
his pay, they could doubtless live in 
some way. What could the trumpery 
of a woman’s toilet cost! And the 
eating and drinking of two persons 
was not worth speaking of, Cham- 
pagne being used only on festival 
days. All the earthly goods, all the 
treasures which the young islander 
possessed in full measure, seemed to 
him miserable dust. Love is the high- 
est thing on earth, as it has ever been; 
and who was more worthy to be loved 
than his little sister; or to love, than 
he, — Hippolytus, second lieutenant 
of the F. Hussars? An earnest deec- 
laration, a question involving the 
happiness of his whole life, was just 
hovering upon his lips. The coveted 
steed, and all his wild desires, were 
forgotten. Romance conquered them 
all. “Sweet little sister,” he began 
softly. Then the post-boy stepped 
up, bringing a letter for the “ Herr 
Lieutenant.” Poetry was driven 
away by sober prose. The lips of 
Hippolytus were closed. He opened 
the letter hastily, with a look of vex- 
ation. It bore the postmark of Lu- 
lu’s native town, and the address was 
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in the hand of his servant. Numer- 
ous little sheets, of an ominous uni- 
form shape, fell out, which Hippoly- 
tus gathered up angrily. “ Why does 
the blockhead send my bills here?” 
he murmured. But the letter con- 
tained something else,— printed leaves. 
Lulu uttered a little cry: a burn- 
ing flush passed over her face; 
there were her stories about the flow- 
ers, and alleyescould read them. She 
seized the leaves with a trembling 
hand. The letters danced before her 
eyes, her heart beat violently. It 
was a long time before she could read 
the title; and the voice of Hippolytus 
seemed far away, as he said, “ Dear 
sister, let me read the first one to 
thee !” 

So she passed the sheets to him, 
leaned upon his shoulder, and fixed 
her eyes intently upon his face. He 
read, and she listened. Her own pro- 
ductions fell upon her ear like some- 
thing strange and new. At times, 
she would have liked to say, “ How 
pretty that is!” and, again, she 
shrank from the idea that all, all, even 
the greatest strangers, could now read 
her fancies. 

“ How charming, Lulu!” cried the 
lieutenant enthusiastically, as he 
closed. “It pleases me better in 
print than in the manuscript. How 
canst thou doit? Wilt thou not give 
me lessons in authorship? Who 
could write so?” 

It was singular, but his praise al- 
most wounded her. She felt a sudden 
desire to be alone: his presence dis- 
turbed her. 

“Go now, dear brother,” she 
begged: “I would like to go to papa. 
He must now know all.” Hippoly- 
tus, meanwhile, was tearing open the 
envelope of a letter. Two ten-thaler 
notes fell out. 

“Lulu, this is for thee!” he cried 
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“Behold a little bit of 


19? 


laughingly. 
my new horse 
A deep flush overspread the charm- 
ing face. “Do not be angry with 
me,” she pleaded softly and timidly. 
“For, really, I thought it would be 
very different. I did not know that 
they — my aunt said — no, no, it must 
be a mistake. Let us first hear what 
they say about it.” And, with loud 
laughter, the young man read,— 
“Sir, — I enclose your truly charm- 
ing work with these lines. It fills al- 
most ten sheets, and will certainly 
find a circle of readers. Wherefore, 
I now entreat you to send me more 
of the same, as soon as possible. I 
shall increase the compensation here- 
after ; but at present, considering that 
it is your first production, and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of my journal, 
I cannot offer you more than the en- 
closed sum. We usually pay nothing 
for first attempts, and only make 
an exception in your case, from the 
hope, that, by a prudent expenditure 
of your funds in a few bottles of Ca- 
nary, new thoughts and images will 
arise for our benefit. I shall hope for 
a continuance of your contributions, 
and must make one condition, — that 
you will not enter into correspondence 
with any other journal. I should be 
glad to receive a work of similar size 
and contents in about fourteen days, 
and will place a double price at your 
disposition. We will collect these 
sketches, and publish them in a book. 
“With distinguished regard, &c.” 
“Now, Lulu,” said Hippolytus, 
“thou seest that I might become a 
general, at least, before the horse is 
earned. This little note is hardly 
enough to buy a paltry meal. What 
dost thou think? Shall we order it 
at once ?” 
“No, no, put the money at interest 
for the present. Thou must and shalt 
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have thy horse, at all events! The 
beginning of every thing is difficult, 
it seems. Thou mayst, perhaps, think 
of some little services by which thou 
canst earn extra pay, Hippolytus; and 
I shall go on writing immediately ; so 
I hope we shall make more rapid 
progress. Thou canst not think how 
many ideas come to me here. Now 
go and consider, and let me know to- 
morrow if thou thinkest of any thing.” 

He promised to do as she wished, 
kissed her little hands thoughtfully, 
helped her down from the boat, and 
wandered along to the shore. 

“T know of a way to gain money, 
and more than a horse besides. But 
perhaps it would break Lulu’s heart. 
She loves me; and she is, indeed, too 
charming. Why is every thing so 
imperfect in this world? and why do 
so few have money?” And never 
had Miss Eveline appeared so tiresome 
as just at this moment, when she ap- 


proached him by the side of her fa- 
ther, and smiled coldly upon him. He 
drew her attention to the beautiful 
sunset; and, with her blue eyes wan- 
dering absently over the surface of 
the water, she said, quietly as ever, 


“Very 


nice!” 


nice indeed, — exceedingly 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


“Papa! will you not read this little 
story? Hippolytus has received it 
very opportunely, and has just read a 
little bit of it to me,” said Lulu, as 
she laid the mysterious leaves on the 
table before her father. “It treats of 
flowers and birds, and I should like 
to know how it pleases you.” 

“Well, there is still light enough, 
and I am in the mood for it. Give it 
to me. But you are pale, my child. 
Do you not feel well? Shall we not 
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take a walk on the shore ? ” he added, 
somewhat anxiously. 

“By no means!” cried the young 
girl in terror; for the thought of going 
among men now was intolerable to 
her. She felt as if every one must 
read upon her brow that she had 
written the dreams of the flowers. 

“T would much rather rest now, 
papa. I have been talking so much 
with Hippolytus !” 

“Where is he?” 

“Gone to see his English friends.” 

The old man cast an anxious look 
upon his child. 

“Do you think he likes to go 
there ?” 

“ Why should he not ?” 

“T mean—does the young lady 
please him ?” 

“T have never thought of that, 
papa. How could she please him? 
Hippolytus is so poetical; and, when- 
ever any poem is read, Miss Eveline 
always asks, ‘What is the use of 
it ? 999 

Werner smiled, and quietly stroked 
the curly hair of his darling back 
from her forehead, as it had been 
treated rather unmercifully by the 
sea-breeze. This child looked so 
cheerful and so confident, — no, from 
this quarter no cloud threatened them. 
The silent, darling wish of his heart 
should yet be fulfilled, and the “ chil- 
dren ” would become happy. 

He threw his arm about his daugh- 
ter, and began to read. Lulu laid her 
head on his shoulder, and closed her 
eyes. It was impossible to look upon 
her father. She trembled, and her 
heart beat violently. Her father 
sighed deeply a few times; then he 
folded the leaves together. Deep si- 
lence. Lulu raised her head timidly, 
and ventured to cast a look on the 
beloved face. His gaze was far away, 
and his eyes were filled with tears. 
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“ Would that I could have painted 
that sweet, charming picture!” he 
said. “It seems taken from my very 
soul!” 

With a cry of rapture, Lulu threw 
herself into her father’s arms. 
papa, papa, I am so happy!” she 
cried in ecstasy. “ That was my se- 
cret. I wrote these tales, — I, thy Lu- 
lu; and no one knew it but Hippoly- 
tus! Aunt Elsbeth must have this 
copy; but I would rather not say any 
thing to mamma about it, and — Os- 
wald’s mother must never know it!” 


A few days later, Lulu glided, at 
twilight, into the little village post- 
office, with a packet in her hand. A 
thick veil hung over her straw hat, 
concealing her face. It was a secret 
course on which she had ventured. 
After a long, hot conflict, she had de- 
cided to confess every thing, —to re- 
veal her secret to her former betrothed. 
She had enclosed the printed sheets, 


accompanied by the following words: — 


“T can now say, and I wish to say, 
I have been writing; and Hippolytus 
alone knew it, I feared that I should 
forfeit thy love if I revealed this to 
thee; and so I concealed my secret, 
to lose thee more surely. Hippolytus 
knew about it. I wrote because he 
wanted a horse, and had debts to pay. 
I wished to help him. That is all. 
Pardon me. This is the only desire 
which I may still be allowed to have, 
in thinking of thee, and — dear, dear 
Oswald, —if thou wishest,—I will 
never do it again, for — I love thee ! 
“Luv.” 


The little trembling hand laid the 
packet down; but the postmaster had 
not yet come. The little lamp shone 
brightly on the address, — so brightly, 

- that Lulu caught the packet up: it 


“— 
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seemed as if the whole world could 
read it. Then a strong hand suddenly 
took it from hers. 

“By your permission, the one ad- 
dressed will receive it at once,” said 
a well-known voice, trembling with 
agitation. “ May I offer thee my arm, 
to escort thee home ? ” 

Involuntarily, as if in a dream, she 
laid her hand on the arm of the man 
of whom she was just thinking, and 
who had met her by enchantment, as 
it seemed. They went along together 
silently ; but she felt his heart beating 
wildly beneath her hand. A feeling 
of unspeakable happiness came over 
her. Was this the earth, which her 
feet were touching? That wonderful 
sense of security, which she had al- 
ways felt in his presence, arose anew ; 
but it was more powerful, more intense, 
than ever. She went along with him, 
through the darkness and the night. 
Whence he had so unexpectedly come, 
why he was there, or whither he was 
leading her, she asked not: she was 
with him, safe for all eternity. 

When they reached home, and she 
found herself in Oswald’s arms, the 
feeling of love for him streamed like 
sunshine over her soul; and she could 
only reply with smiles and tears to his 
passionate question, “ Beloved, canst 
thou forgive me? wilt thou try me 
once more?” Who can describe the 
scene? She did not hear what Oswald 
said to her father, — she only saw him, 
she was with him again. How had it 
been possible to give him up, even for 
an hour? 

Werner’s eyes turned often, with a 
strange look of inquiry, to the face of 
his child. At last he said softly, 
“Lulu, there is a letter from Hippoly- 
tus, which came about quarter of an 
hour ago!” 

“ Oswald, take it!” said Lulu, with 
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a smile; but Altenberg laid it in the 
little hand of his bride. 

“ That is thy secret !” he said, smi- 
ling brightly. 

“Yes, but thou must and shalt 
share it with me this time: thou 
canst look over my shoulder.” 

Hippolytus wrote, — 

“ Sweet little sister, —I cannot tell 
thee what is in my heart, I must 
write it to thee. I have not slept the 
whole night; and ten times I have 
started to go to thee, but always 
turned back. Lulu, thou knowest 
how I love thee ” — 

Here the reader paused, and, raising 
her eyes, looked upon her betrothed 
with an expression of timid tender- 
ness. She met a radiant glance of 
love; and alittle, mocking smile quiv- 
ered about Oswald’s mouth. “ Read 
on, my Lulu,” he whispered, pressing 
his lips upon her hair. 

“Thou art to me the essence of all 


poetry; and I have been foolish enough 
to imagine that thou wouldst love me 
in time, and that we might marry. 
Thy touching sacrifice, in reference to 
my horse, has brought a thought into 
my mind, which pursues me like a 
spectre, and gives me no rest by day 


or night. I know thou art anxious 
about me, and hast lately become pale 
and dreamy. Thou wouldst always 
be anxious by my side. Thou wouldst 
not be able to bear the life which I 
might bring upon thee! My wants 
are many, dear, bewitching Lulu; a 
horse is not all I need. I do not 
know how it is, but I always spend 
more than my salary! This will not 
be so when my pay is higher; but I 
fear, that, until I become general-in- 
chief, thy path would not be covered 
with roses, if thy fate were linked 
with mine, dear sister. I can only 
warn thee from me, with a bleeding 
26 
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heart. O Lulu, I shall forever long 
for thee! Why cannot one of us be 
rich? Would there be two happier 
mortals than we, below, among, or 
above the stars? But since, alas! I 
have only a soldier’s means (cruel 
word of a pitiless time! ), and as I can 
not endure that thou shouldst have 
one disquieting thought on my ac- 
count, I have firmly resolved to make 
a sacrifice to thee,—the greatest 
which a man can offer, — myself.” 

Here Lulu uttered a cry, and let 
the letter fall. “QO Oswald! the un- 
happy man is going to shoot him- 
self!” 

Altenberg whispered. “Be easy, 
my love. One who is about to die 
does not write such long letters. 
Read on without fear, it will all end 
well.” 

The sheet which he handed her 
still trembled in her hand. Her eya 
hastily ran over the following lines : — 

“Therefore I shall— marry Miss 
Eveline, and lead the life of a pro- 
saic moneyed man. O Lulu! she does 
not need to write night and day to 
procure a horse for me, and would not 
do it, I fear. Her father’s purse 
would furnish a whole stable full of 
horses; so thou mayest be easy on 
my account. I shall marry solely for 
this reason, — to save thee all anxiety 
on my behalf. Ah! I had thought it 
would be so sweet to hear thee say, ‘I 
love thee!’ and now, ‘I love you!’ are 
the words which will be spoken. Miss 
Eveline loves me, in her way, passion- 
ately and jealously; and the only thing 
that makes me love her in return is 
the confession that she admires thee. 
She longs to know thee, as she has 
never yet longed for any thing in the 
world. 

“ Dear sister, give me thy advice. I 
will follow it blindly; but write im- 
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médiately, for I am in a miserable 
condition. 


‘¢¢ Two souls, alas, dwell in my breast!’ 


“T cry with Faust. 
“ Ever faithfully, 
“Thine adoring brother, even 
to his latest breath, 
“H. von M. 
“ Alas! only a lieutenant.” 


Two days later, the company at the 
seashore had something new to ob- 
serve, —two young bridal couples, — 
the handsome lieutenant with the fair 
Miss Eveline, and the charming little 
daughter of the professor with a 
stately-looking man who was registered 
as Prof. Altenberg. 

“ Ah, Hippolytus, I wish thou wert 
as happy as I am!” said Lulu to her 
brother one day. I tell thee, it is the 
best thing for us women to be tyran- 
nized over a little bit. You alone are 
born to rule, let the world say what it 
will; and we must even serve, how- 
ever much we may resist. If we 
would give and receive happiness, 
this must be so. But may God grant 
us a good master and a comfortable 
service !” she added, laughing. 

“ Yes, to rule!” sighed the hand- 
some lieutenant, considering whether 
Eveline would declare herself ready to 
“ serve.” 

The answer of his 
“No!” 


heart was, 


“T do not yet know exactly why 
thou camest so suddenly, before I had 
summoned thee,” said Lulu to her 
betrothed, on the eve of her marriage. 

“Simply because I could not hold 
out any longer.” 

“And dost thou truly forgive me 
for trying to emancipate myself from 
thee, and venturing to write ? ” 

They were standing on the veranda. 


She Writes. 


The last roses were blooming in the 
garden; the moonlight lay upon the 
old trees. A table was spread before 
the entrance, and was surrounded by 
familiar forms and happy faces. They 
were discussing a bowl of punch which 
Uncle Fritz brewed, and the bridal pair 
had slipped away from the merry con- 
versation. Frau Altenberg watched 
the two with a look of the most fer- 
vent joy, as they walked about with 
arms intwined. 

She had been a guest in the Wer- 
ner mansion eight days. How had 
the child been able to steal into her 
heart so quickly and entirely? Every 
thing about Lulu pleased her now; 
and her son maintained, in jest, that 
she was more fervent in praise of his 
bride than himself. The mother’s 
heart and the mother’s eyes had seen 
this one thing: Lulu loved Oswald. 
What had she now to fear? And so 
the fine, stately lady allowed Uncle 
Fritz to pay court to her, who sol- 
emnly declared that she was the first 
healthy person he had seen, and that 
he could lay his heart at her feet ; 
while the organist whispered with 
Aunt Elsbeth, whose beautiful eyes 
shone as if they were glorified. 

Frau Ernestine looked ten years 
younger; and Werner was surprised 
to see how pretty his wife was, as he 
gave her his hand with a happy smile. 
How warmly did she grasp that slen- 
der hand! Then she bent and kissed 
it. How this simple, humble, truly 
womanly caress touched him! How 
he vowed in his heart to love this 
woman, and be grateful to her, all his 
life, to cleave more and more closely 
to her, and find in her love compensa- 
tion for the loss of his child, who was 
to follow her husband on the morrow, 
in obedience to the words, “Thou 
shalt leave father and mother, and 
cleave to thy husband”! 
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“Then thou dost really forgive 
me?” whispered the bride. Oswald 
closed the sweet, questioning mouth 
with a kiss. 

“OQ Lulu! I am proud of thee: 
let me confess it. Will my little 
maiden laugh at me, if I ask her to 
write more, when she has become my 
wife? Ihave been a stern husband 
to thee before marriage my beloved: 
let me be thy bridegroom after it. 
Here are my hands! Bind them! 
I am thy possession. The plan of 
education is given up. Go, with thy 
thoughts, whither thou wilt; only let 
thy heart stay with me.” 

Then the little soft hands of the 
girl enclosed the firm, manly hand, 
and two lovely lips kissed it, with just 
the same humility, the same love, 
with which Frau Ernestine had just 
kissed the hand of her husband. How 
happy would Frau Altenberg have 
been, had she seen it! 

Somewhat later, Lulu questioned 
her mother-in-law about Theresa. 
“Has she really gone to the East, 
and entirely alone? What an 
idea!” 

“No; her friend, Iduna Walter, has 
accompanied her. Theresa desired to 
collect materials for a new romance. 
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She declares that nothing more is to 
be found in Europe. The two ladies 
are travelling in male costume. Say 
no more about it, my child. I believe 
she has experienced some disappoint- 
ment of the heart. If she could only 
find a publisher! Thus far, her works 
are laid up in manuscript. Thank 
God, that Oswald did not choose her! 
Any thing, for Heaven’s sake, but an 
authoress ! ” 

Lulu blushed, and timidly sought 
the eyes of her betrothed. She was 
still anxious lest her mother-in-law 
should discover the sin of which she 
had herself been guilty. 

But the worthy lady looked affec- 
tionately upon her, as Oswald repeat- 
ed, while a mischievous smile played 
round his mouth, “That is true, mam- 
ma; any thing but an authoress!” 


Lorraine. 


Lulu’s “Sketches” were often re- 
printed: but her second volume was 
much delayed; for the little, plump 
hands of children often took the pen 
from hers. Her works were now 
printed with her “married name” 
upon the title-page; even her mother- 
in-law having been won over, not only 
to love the writer, but to enjoy her 
fame. 





NANCY IN LORRAINE. 


BY Cc. H. 


Nancy is a town of rather more 
than fifty thousand souls, and the 
head-quarters of a very flourishing 
branch of manufactures, —that of em- 
broideries of rather a cheap kind; in 
which industry, some fifteen thousand 
totwenty thousand personsare actually 
employed. It is situated in an exten- 
sive and fertile plain, on the left bank 


GATES. 


of the River Meurthe, and only a few 
miles distant from the Moselle, 
on the Eastern Railroad of France, 
which: connects Paris directly with 
Strasbourg and the contiguous Ger- 
man provinces of the Rhine; being 
about two hundred miles from Paris, 
and not quite that distance from 
Strasbourg. It is within about forty 
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miles of Metz; which is to France, in 
one sense, what Woolwich is to Eng- 
land : viz., the head-quarters of the ar- 
tillery, and a fortress of very great 
strength ; indeed, at the time of my 
visit, it was reputed the strongest 
place in France. 

Nancy itself is not a fortified 
town; it was surrounded in old times 
by walls and fortifications, which 
made it, for those days, a fortress of 
considerable importance. But these 
no longer exist; or, if they are kept 
up at certain points, it is for the con- 
venience of collecting the octroi du- 
ties, which are, throughout France, 
imposed on provisions and certain ar- 
ticles entering towns from the coun- 
try. 

The Nancy of the present day is 
no longer the Nancy of yore; and 
the town has so outrun, in every 
diregtion, its former limits, that, in 
many parts, there are almost as many 
houses outside the old walls as there 
are inside. It may therefore be con- 
sidered, to all intents and purposes, 
an open town. It is a handsome 
place, with broad and well-laid-out 
streets; a cathedral, not of much ar- 
chitectural effect, however; a charm- 
ing park, or public promenade, called 
La Pépiniére, in which there are a 
great many fine old trees, and 
which, being of some considerable 
extent, and situated quite in the 
heart of the town, is a favorite and 
charming resort. The place, or pub- 
lic square, of Nancy is famous; in- 
deed, the people of the town say it is 
superior to any thing of the kind to 
be seen in Paris itself; not so much 
for its size, which is not very great, 
as for its graceful proportions, and 
the elegant buildings which surround 
it, and give it symmetry and charac- 
ter. 

One whole side of the place is 
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taken up by the Hotel de Ville, a 
building whose extensive and majes- 
tic fagade produces a striking effect ; 
and which, besides being used as offices 
for municipal purposes, contains, in one 
of its wings, a public library of some 
extent, and a collection of pictures, 
some of which possess merit and are 
of local interest. The side to the 
left of the Hotel de Ville is adorned 
by the palace of the bishop of the 
diocese, and an aristocratic club- 
house; while the opposite side has a 
large and handsome theatre. 

The end facing the Hétel de Ville 
has not any large or striking build- 
ings; but one sees, opening from it, a 
handsome avenue, planted with shade- 
trees, and flanked by lofty and aristo- 
eratic-looking dwelling-houses, which 
leads to the site upon which stood, 
in other days, the palace of the Grand 
Dukes of Lorraine, but is now occu- 
pied by an extensive building, that 
serves for the official residence of 
the marshal, or general officer, com- 
manding the military district of 
which Nancy is the head-quarters. 
At the period of my visit, it was thus 
occupied by Maréchal Canrobert, who 
was in command of the district. 
Each corner of the place, on the side 
opposite the Hotel de Ville, has a 
handsome fountain, arranged with ar- 
tistic effect, and adorned with much 
ornamental gilding; while in the 
centre, and facing the avenue above 
spoken of, stands, on a lofty pedestal, 
a full-length pedestrian statue of the 
last duke of Lorraine, of that Stanis- 
laus who had been king of Poland, 
and whose daughter became the bride 
of Louis XV. of France. 

When one has been a king, it must 
be somewhat humiliating to descend 
to the rank of a duke, and especially 
of a province, which though not at 
that time directly incorporated with 
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France, as it became after the death 
of Stanislaus, must, from its position, 
and from the nature of the circum- 
stances, have been more. or less 
subject to, and dependent upon, its 
powerful and ambitious neighbor. 
Knowing, however, the unsettled 
state of Poland at the epoch of. the 
reign of Stanislaus, the continual 
strife and dissension of which it was 
the theatre, and the extreme diffi- 
culty he had in maintaining himself 
there at any time, it would, perhaps, 
not be hazarding too much to say 
that the apparent loss must have 
proved a real gain; and that it 
must, in verity, have been far more 
pleasant to rule in peace and quiet, 
as Grand Duke of Lorraine, at 
Nancy, than to carry on a perpetual 
warfare for the purpose of asserting 
his right to be king of Poland. 
However that may have been, 
Stanislaus seems to have accepted his 
position with philosophic calmness 
and resignation. He probably judged, 
that, as the people of Poland would 
not have him, it was better to concili- 
ate his new subjects of Lorraine, and 
gain their affection and good will; and 
he succeeded in that so effectually, and 
did so much to improve the capital 
of his new possessions, that he ac- 
quired the title of “ Stanislaus le 
Bienfaisant,” which forms part of the 
inscription on his statue in the square. 
And, after all, Nancy must have 
possessed much to render it interest- 
ing and attractive as a residence. It 
had been skilfully fortified, so as to 
render it a fortress of considerable 
strength for those days; and what 
still remains of the old ducal palace, 
the churches, and other public build- 
ings, proves that its claims to architec- 
tural distinction were of a high order. 
The seat of a rich and splendid court ; 
the head-quarters of a proud and 
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numerous aristocracy ; the capital of a 
flourishing province ; boasting a uni- 
versity, and other literary endow- 
ments, which would attract to it and 
make it the rendezvous of persons dis- 
tinguished in science and the arts, — 
the society of Nancy must have been 
of a superior order, and, doubtless, had 
much to gratify the tastes of those 
who looked for something beyond 
mere sensual enjoyment. The old 
dukes of Lorraine had always prac- 
tised hospitality on a truly splendid 
and princely scale; and the descrip- 
tions which are given of their ducal 
palace attest what a few remains still 
confirm, that it was very extensive 
and magnificent. Indeed, we have 
reason to believe that the state and 
pomp of that grand ducal court prob- 
ably surpassed in magnificence that 
of many a royal house of the age. 
Perhaps in no point was their love of 
outward show and display more strik- 
ingly manifested than in the ceremo- 
nies which attended the carrying of 
the corpse of a Grand Duke of Lor- 
raine to his last home; for it was a 
proverbial saying, we are told, in 
those days, that there were three cere- 
monies in the world which particularly 
merited attention,—the first, the 
anointing of a king of France at 
Rheims; the second, the crowning 
of an emperor of Germany at Frank- 
fort; and the third, the interment of a 
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Grand Duke of Lorraine at Nancy. 


At present, of course, Nancy has 
lost much of its importance, and can 
no longer boast of the splendor of 
former days. The presence of the 
prefect of the department of La 
Meurthe can hardly atone for the loss 
of the grand ducal court; nor would 
the ‘person of the maréchal in com- 
mand of the military district be 
received as a fit and sufficient sub- 
stitute, or representative, of the proud 
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and aristocratic family which once 
ruled in those splendid halls, of which 
merely a vestige is left at the present 
day to attest their magnificence, and 
make one mourn their decay. 

It is still, however, the residence 
of very many old and noble families of 
Lorraine ; and having become, in ad- 
dition, the head-quarters of the indus- 
try to which allusion has been made, 
there is, perhaps, more real and gene- 
ral prosperity there now than in 
former days. Among the noble fami- 
lies who reside in and around Nancy 
may be mentioned the lineal descend- 
ants of the family of d’Arc, of 
which Joanna d’Arc, La Pucelle 
@’ Orleans, was so striking a represen- 
tative. The little hamlet of Domremy, 
where she was born and lived, is only 
some twenty-five or six miles away 
from Nancy, in the direction of Vau- 
couleurs ; and a visit to it was one of 
the pedestrian excursions which I 
made during my stay at Nancy, and 
perhaps the one which interested and 
gratified me more than any other. 

Among the distinguished men whom 
Nancy has contributed to France may 
be mentioned Isabey, the celebrated 
miniature painter, and Gen. Count 
Drouot, who was the chief of the 
artillery service to the first Napoleon, 
and one of his most worthy and 
trusted officers, remaining true to 
him to the last effort at Waterloo. 

Drouot was the son of poor parents, 
and managed, by his talent and in- 
domitable perseverance, to pass the 
examination required for those who 
wish to enter the artillery branch of 
the military service. He then worked 
his way upward by his own merit, 
until he received a title and the post 
of chief of the artillery. His native 
town, proud of his worth, has placed 
a full-length statue to him on one of 
the public squares. 
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Immediately outside of Nancy, and 
not very far from the railroad station, 
is the spot where the body of Charles 
le Téméraire, Duke of Burgundy, was 
found, after the battle in which he was 
defeated by René, Duke of Lorraine, 
assisted by his Swiss allies. The en- 
gagement took place during cold 
weather; and, as it was not known 
what had become of Charles, it was 
one or two days before the body was 
found; and then it had been so de- 
faced by the attacks of hungry dogs, 
or other prowling animals, that it was 
hardly recognizable, —a sad close to 
his ambitious and stirring career! 

In addition to Nancy itself, I visited 
several places around which presented 
points of interest. Among these was 
a little town called St. Nicolas, about 
five miles away, which possessed a 
very splendid church, — much hand- 
somer, indeed, than any thing that 
Nancy itself can show at the present 
day. Quite close to this little town 
are some extensive salt-mines, which 
were in full operation. 

Toul is a little place about fourteen 
miles from Nancy, on the road to 
Vaucouleurs, but is a fortress of con- 
siderable strength. It is mentioned 
(Aug. 25) as a place where a stand 
may be made by the French, if forced 
to leave Metz and Nancy by the 
advancing Prussians. 

Luneville is a small town about twen- 
ty miles from Nancy, on the route to- 
wards Strasbourg, and was, at the time 
of my visit, the station of four regiments 
of heavy cavalry and some batteries of 
horse-artillery. During the lifetime of 
Stanislaus, it was a favorite residence 
of his ; and the palace which he used to 
inhabit is now, I believe, used as quar- 
ters for the military. 

I may mention, with respect to the 
public institutions of Nancy, one more 
to which I have not yet alluded, — 
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LT’ Ecole des Forestiers. This was anes- 
tablishment to train up young men 
with a practical knowledge of forestry ; 
and, as the Department of Woods and 
Forests is charged with the care of a 
very large amount of valuable public 
property, this school may be looked 
upon as useful and practical to a high 
degree. There were some thirty or 
forty young men attached to it, wear- 
ing a green uniform, and got up quite 
in military style. 

Nancy is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a French town, and much more so 
than Strasbourg and Mulhouse, where 
perhaps more German is spoken than 
French. As far as I could judge from 
my intercourse with the people, they 
are now perfectly satisfied with their 
connection with France,and by no 
means desirous of being re-annexed to 
Germany. The expression re-annexed 
is, in fact, incorrect, seeing that they 
never, in reality,formed part of Ger- 
many proper. What I have here said 
of the people of Nancy, I mean to ap- 
ply equally to the inhabitants of Lor- 
raine itself. 
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A French gentleman once said to 
me, that he considered the depart- 
ments which now constitute the an- 
cient provinces of Lorraine and Alsace 
to be among the most French of all 
France. The expression is a strong 
one; and experience alone can tell 
whether it is justified, and whether 
the peasantry of those departments 
will equal the patriotism of the 
other populations of France in turn- 
ing out en masse to resist and repel 


_the invasion of the soil of their 


country. 

The popular romances of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian give us a charming 
picture of the public spirit with which 
the people inhabiting the country in 
and around the mountains of the Vos- 
ges, which are close to Nancy, turned 
out to rosist invasion in former days. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
Lorrainers and Alsacians of the pres- 
ent time retain those patriotic senti- 
ments, and will take the same steps 
to manifest their devotion to their 
country now as then. 





RAIN AFTER DROUGHT. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


A ¥ew short hours ago, and all the land 

Lay, as in fever, faint and parched with drought; 
And so had lain, while many a weary day 

Dragged the long horror of its minutes out. 


The juiceless fruits fell from the dusty trees; 
The farmer doubted if the Lord was good, 

As, sad, he watched the labor of his hands, 
Made useless by the Day-god’s fiery mood. 





- Rain after Drought. 


The hot streets sickened in the burning glare; 
The roadsides lost the glory of their green ; 

No second growth sprung up to glad the eye, 
Where once the mower with his scythe had been. 


A few short hours ago! And now, behold, 
Freshness and beauty gleam on every side ; 
The earth has drunk: its fill, and all about 
The amber pools are stretching far and wide. 


A million drops are flashing in the sun; 
The springs far down the upper wonder know; 
The farmer laughs, and little cares how fast 
Through his torn hat the cooling streamlets flow. 


And all the fields and pastures seem to say, 
With joyous smile that I shall ne’er forget, 
And all the flowers and trees in chorus join, 
“We knew ’twould come; He never failed us yet.” 


God of my life, as God of all beside, 

This lovely wonder, which thy hand hath wrought, 
Quickens in thought the mercies manifold 

Which thy great love into my soul hath brought. 


For I have lain, full oft, as hot and dry 
As ever earth in summer’s fiercest hour ; 
And the long days, slow creeping over me, 
Brought me no tokens of thy gracious power. 


Then, at thy word, down fell thy spirit rain; 
I felt its coolness all my being through ; 
Made fresh and clean and joyous every whit, 
I heard the whisper, “I make all things new.” 


But mine, alas! was not the holy faith 

The parched earth felt through all her thirsty hours; 
I was in fear that never more again 

Should I be quickened by the heavenly powers. 


So shall it be no more; but, though I lie 

For many days as one thou dost forget, 
Recalling this glad hour, my heart shall say, 

“TI know ’twill come; He never failed me yet.” 
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THE CHURCH OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


BY WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. 


PART IL. 


Tue Mormon battalion, on its re- 
turn to Zion through California, in 
1849, left some of its members on the 
way. Some of the brethren hired 
themselves to Capt. Sutter, who was 
building a saw-mill on the Ameri- 
can River, and, while cutting a trench 
to supply the mill with water, discov- 
ered gold. Then came the feverish 
excitement which strewed the western 
plains with the bones of so many gold- 
seeking adventurers. The Mormons 
had brought to Salt Lake, and pre- 
sented to the church, a very large 
amount of the precious metal, and 
the Saints were touched with the 
gold-mania. To the mines! was the 
universal cry. In this emergency, 
when the very existence of the new 
colony was threatened, Brigham 
Young declared to his congregation, 
“Gold is fitted to pave streets with, 
to roof houses, and make plate. The 
treasures of the earth are in the store- 
house of the Lord; raise grain, build 
cities, and God will do the rest.” His 
wise counsel prevailed; and the people, 
obedient in all things to his sovereign 
will, eagerly turned to building roads 
to the cafions, where alone they could 
get timber, marking out fields, and 
watering them by canals from the 
streams from the mountains. Good 
houses of stone, wood, or adobe, sprung 
up on every side. Orchards were 
planted ; and, before long, apple, pear, 
peach, apricot, plum, and cherry 
trees were in full bearing, and unsur- 
passed for the quantity and excellence 
of their fruit. Coal, iron, and sulphur 
Were soon discovered in the neighbor- 


hood, and mills and factories were 
built. 

The Indians gave them some trou- 
ble, but, by decisive measures, were 
quieted, and kept in control. 

By the treaty of Guadaloupe Hi- 
dalgo, in 1848, the territory occupied 
by the Mormons had been ceded to 
the United States without their 
knowledge: so that those who are so 
anxious to have the Government de- 
stroy the peaceful community at Salt 
Lake should remember that the same 
Government, knowing they were there, 
voluntarily took them into its terri- 
tory with all their heretical doctrines. 

Although the Mormons had a fully- 
organized ecclesiastical government, 
they still longed for the institutions 
of the country of their birth and of 
their persecutions. In March, 1849, 
a convention was called, and the con- 
stitution of the new State of Deseret 
framed, and sent to Washington for 
the approval of the Government. 
This year, Capt. Howard Stansbury 
arrived in the valley, and commenced 
that admirable survey which’ has 
proved so creditable to him, and so 
useful to his successors. The account 
this officer gives of the Mormon his- 
tory and institutions seems true and 
fair. 

In September, 1850, Congress re- 
jected the proposed State, contracted 
its limits, and made it a Territory; 
while California, with a smaller popula- 
tion, was raised into a State. As 
some compensation, Brigham Young 
was appointed governor and Indian 
agent, and various sums of money 
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were appropriated for the new govern- 
ment. 

The previous year, the Perpetual 
Emigrating Fund Company was 
formed; and emigrants have been aid- 
ed in their travels towards this new 
Zion, binding themselves to repay all 
advances as soon as they have the 
means. With this inducement, many 
converts came from Europe and else- 
where; some actually crossing the 
plains on foot, and wheeling in bar- 
rows all their earthly possessions: 
and so the company grew. Settle- 
ments sprang up in all the valleys, and 
by the streams of fresh water. Flour 
and saw mills, tanneries, potteries, 
lime-kilns, were established, and the 
public buildings of Salt-Lake City 
commenced. Missionaries were sent 
over the world; and converts were 
made in Iceland, Italy, China, Japan, 
Africa, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
In the midst of this prosperity, in 1852, 
Brigham Young published the revela- 
tion concerning polygamy, made to 
Joseph Smith nine years before; thus 
giving the Gentiles, as those not in 
the Mormon Church are called, a war- 
cry in the new persecutions, which 
from that day have, with few inter- 
vals of peace, extended to the present 
day. The Indians, in 1853, became 
troublesome, and forts and walls were 
built at the principal settlements; 
those about Salt-Lake City are still 
visible on the north and east. Capt. 
T. W. Gunnison, and several of 
his party, were massacred by the 
Pahvants, while making government 
surveys for the Pacific railroads. 
Wakara, the chief of the Utah In- 
dians, who were most active in this 
war, died in 1855; and it is said that 
sixty horses, two of his wives, and sev- 
eral prisoners, were immolated on his 
tomb. But Mormon intercourse with 
the wild inhabitants of the valley was 
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usually friendly. In the words of 
Young, in his sermon on the Indian 
policy of the Saints, “They are of the 
seed of Abraham, and God is ever 
their God. Moreover, a pacific policy 
is the cheapest of any ; it is preferable 
to clothe and feed than fight them. 
We make innumerable efforts to en- 
lighten the pagan nations of distant 
lands: are not the Indians, who live 
in the midst of us, worth as much as 
them? Bestow on them, then, your 
faith and your prayers. At the same 
time, be on your guard against their 
savage nature, and show them that 
you are their superiors by your virtue.” 

In 1857-58, the poor, persecuted 
Saints were pronounced in a state of 
rebellion, and an army sent to reduce 
them, because they drove from their 
midst a Federal judge whose private 
life was marked by the foulest immo- 
rality. Not one officer alone, but many 
who had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, especially 
during the administration of President 
Buchanan, had proved to be scoundrels 
unfit for decent society; but they 
were men, who, unfortunately for our 
country, had influence at Washing- 
ton, and, by their gross misrepresenta- 
tion, induced the authorities to send 
troops to Salt Lake. The troops were 
forbidden to enter the Territory ; and 
the Mormons, with the memory still 
fresh of the treatment of their women, 
by the soldiers formerly sent among 
them, determined to resist the threat- 
ened incursion, and, if necessary, to 
burn their towns, and remove beyond 
the jurisdiction of a Government whose 
few acts of liberality had been overshad- 
owed by many acts of oppression and 
injustice. In the memorial of the 
people of Utah to President Buchanan, 
their grievances are summed up as 
follows :— 

“1st. The Government have not 
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made treaties with the Indians, — 
have not paid us our just dues. 

“2d. They have heretofore appoint- 
ed officers to preside over our welfare, 
whose very presence, it is widely known, 
was an outrage on common decency. 

“3d. We petitioned, through our 
assembly, to have good men for rulers, 
and declared that such would have 
been courteously received, and strictly 
obeyed ; but it was plainly stated, 
that, if such men were sent here as 
had been previously, they would be 
sent back. 

“4th. Because our legislatures 
dared to exercise the right of petition, 
we are denied mail facilities, and 
branded as traitors.” 

And, after denying the outrageous 
falsehoods told by the degraded offi- 
cials, the document continues : — 

“ From current reports, we learn that 
you have appointed, and intend im- 
porting, a full set of civil (?) officers 
for Utah, even down to a postmaster 
for Great Salt-Lake City; and that 
they are fully qualified to enjoy the 
contempt so deservedly bestowed by 
the Mormons upon their predecessors, 
we are satisfied beyond doubt! ” 

The Federal Government seems to 
have been convinced of the injustice 
of its course; and Col. Kane, whose 
kindness to the Mormon exiles from 
Nauvoo has been mentioned, was sent 
to reconcile the rebellious Territory. 
He was successful; and Gov. Cum- 
ming was allowed to enter the city, 
and even the troops were permitted 
to pass through. In 1860, the de- 
tachment was removed from Utah, to 
the great relief of the inhabitants. 

Whatever may be the wicked acts 
and outrages committed by the Mor- 
mons, it is hard to put the persecu- 
tions they suffered, whether on some 
provocation or not, in any other light 
than a war against their religion ; and, 
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as the history of the Saints for the 
last ten years has been marked by an 
uneventful prosperity, the nature of 
the religion which distinguishes them 
from the rest of the world may be 
considered. 

The religion of the great majority 
of the Saints is to believe in Jo- 
seph Smith, the remission of sins, and 
to obey the commands of the supreme 
council. No other creed is required, 
and there is probably no form of reli- 
gious belief so catholic; for Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, and Christian may enrol 
themselves under the banner of the 
prophet, without any suspicions of 
heresy should they still hug their pet 
beliefs. 

But the elders of the church, of 
course, have a creed, or doctrine ; and 
this has so constantly changed, as 
circumstances required, that it is not 
always easy to understand all the rev- 
elations and sermons of the early 
times of the Mormon Church, if we 
have only its present creed. The first, 
published in March, 1842, was as fol- 
lows : — 

“We believe in God, the eternal 
Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. 

“ We believe that men will be pun- 
ished for their own sins, and not for 
Adam’s transgression. 

“We believe, that, through the 
atonement of Christ, all mankind may 
be saved by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances 
are: 1st. Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2d. Repentance. 3d. Bap- 
tism by immersion, for the remission 
of sins. 4th. Laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that a man must be 
called of God by prophecy, and by 
laying on of hands by those who 
are in authority to preach the gos 
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pel, and administer in the ordinances 
thereof. 

“We believe in the same organiza- 
tion that existed in the primitive 
Church ; viz., apostles, prophets, pas- 
tors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 

“We believe in the gift of tongues, 
prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, 
interpretation of tongues, &c. 

“We believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God, so far as it is correctly 
translated. Wealso believe the Book 
of Mormon to be the Word of God. 

“ We believe all that God has re- 
vealed; all that he does now reveal; 
and we believe that he will yet reveal 
many great and important things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God. 

“ We believe in the literal gather- 
ing of Israel, and in the restoration of 
the ten tribes; that Zion will be built 
upon this continent; that Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth; and 
that the earth will be renewed, and 
receive its paradisiacal glory. 

“We claim the privilege of wor- 
shipping Almighty God according to 
the dictates of our conscience, and al- 
low all men the same privilege, let 
them worship bow or where they may. 

“We believe in being subject to 
kings, presidents, rulers, and magis- 
trates ; in obeying, honoring, and sus- 
taining the law. 

“ We believe in being honest, true, 
chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in 
doing good to all men. Indeed, we 
may say that we follow the admonition 
of Paul,—we ‘believe all things,’ 
we ‘hope all things:’ we have en- 
dured many things, and hope to be 
able to ‘endure all things.’ If there 
is any thing virtuous, lovely, or of 
good report, cr praiseworthy, we seek 
after these things.” 

This has been extended, and the 
psychology of Orson Pratt has perme- 
ated the whole system. The doctrine 


of God, as shown in various sermons, 
is this: There is an infinity of 
gods, but with one chief; they have 
bodies like our own; they have mem- 
bers, organs, speech, locomotion, 
wives (many). Jesus Christ is sub- 
ordinate to his Father, the great chief 
of gods, and can do nothing of him- 
self, but all things in the name and 
by the authority of the Father, being 
of the same mind in all things: all 
other immortal men are in the same 
way subject to Christ. -A perfect and 
glorious immortal man is called god; 
one less perfect, but yet advancing, is 
an angel; an immortal human being 
not united to a fleshy tabernacle is a 
spirit; while the dweller in the tab- 
ernacle of flesh is an ordinary man. 
With a disgusting consistency, the 
Mormons declare that Jesus himself 
has many wives, and that he rides 
about with them in heaven, in a char- 
iot drawn by four white horses. The 
gods cannot be in two places at once; 
this the Holy Spirit, which is com- 
posed of an infinity of individual par- 
ticles, is able to do. 

Jesus was not begotten by the 
Holy Ghost, but in the flesh, by God. 
There is a gentleman devil, who 
scorns to indulge in trivial tempta- 
tions. Baptism, which is adminis- 
tered by total immersion, simply gives 
absolution of previous sins ; hence it is 
only for adults, and must be repeated 
whenever new sin is committed ; 
many of the Saints have been bap- 
tized many times. The dead are also 
baptized by proxy; but a man can 
only be baptized for one of his own 
sex. 

A proselyte becomes a Mormon not 
by baptism, but by the laying-on of 
hands and the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
this, like baptism, may be received 
many times. The communion is ad- 
ministered every Sunday afternoon in 
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the tabernacle at Salt-Lake City; and 
the elements, bread and water, are 
partaken of by all present, and not 
by a small minority, as in most Pro- 
testant congregations. Marriage does 
not differ from the forms in use in 
Congregational churches. In sick- 
ness, the patient is anointed with holy 
oil, and rubbed ; and miraculous cures 
are reported under this oleopathic sys- 
tem. 

Two priesthoods are recognized, — 
that of Aaron and that of Melchise- 
dek. Tothe former the bishops be- 
long, and to the latter the council of 
the presidency. Both are hereditary, 
and one man may be a member of 
both orders. Of the order of Mel- 


chisedek, we have, first, — 

Tue PrEesIpENCY OF THE CHURCH, 
or the prophet-president, with two 
vice-presidents. 

Tue TwELvE ApostLEs, who are 
to travel and preach. 


Tue Councit or Hien Priests. 

THe SEVENTY. 

Tue Bisnops, who are to attend to 
the temporal wants of the people. 

Tue EvpErs, or Priests. 

Tue TEACHERS. 

Tue Deacons. 

Besides these, there is a GRAND 
Parriarcu, whose chief function is to 
pronounce blessings on state occasions. 
All these are chosen by popular vote, 
‘ from certain candidates proposed by 
the presidency. No title is allowed 
save brother or sister ; and the presi- 
dent is always addressed as Brother 
Brigham. No robes or uniform are 
worn by the dignitaries of the church ; 
indeed, it is common to see the apos- 
tles in the tabernacle preach in their 
shirt-sleeves, and sit with their hats 
on. 

In the tabernacle, the services are 
simple, and utterly without pomp. A 
large organ, built by a Mormon, and 
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@ numerous choir, furnish music, 
the hymns being from the selection of 
Emma Smith. If the president 
preaches, he usually occupies a lower 
seat on the raised platform. Any 
one may be called on to pray or ex- 
hort, and the extemporaneous sermons 
resulting from this practice are ram- 
bling, and often objectionable ; but the 
president or apostles generally extin- 
guish any political heresy that may 
thus be published, by a final address. 
Politics, fashions, agriculture, indeed 
all the topics of present interest, are 
discussed in their Sunday meetings; 
and coarseness and profanity often 
sully the lips of the highest dignitaries. 
So little sacredness seems to be at- 
tached to the place, that the president 
does not hesitate to make a town-hall 
of it whenever convenient. The Bible 
is used in the services; and clergymen 
of various denominations, who may be 
in the city, are invited to preach. In- 
deed, the pulpit, if it can be so called, 
is open to all shades of religious be- 
lief ; and Mormons cast it in the teeth 
of Christians, that thei: »ulpits are not 
so free to the disciples of Joseph 
Smith. ' 
The vast congregation of from six 
to ten thousand souls are regaled with 
strange food. In one sermon, on 
Adam’s Fall, they were told, that, 
“had Adam not yielded to Eve, he 
could not have any progeny, and 
God’s command, increase and multi- 
ply, could not have been fulfilled ; for 
Eve, had she alone sinned, must have 
been eternally separated from her 
husband, who would have remained 
in Eden. It was in consequence of 
his thinking of this, that he did sacri- 
fice himself, in order that man might 
exist.” If we are to judge Mormon- 
ism from the sermons of the present. 
day, such expressions as that of Heber 
C. C. Kimball, who exhorted the mis- 
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sionaries “to bring to the flock as 
many ewe-lambs as possible, but to be 
careful to keep their hands off them 
until they reached the fold,” must 
have their weight ; and it is the fact 
that such sermons are admirably 
adapted to, and enjoyed by, the rude 
and ignorant populace. 

The Mormon Church has a sort of 
freemasonry, whose different stages 
are attained by initiations called en- 
dowments. These mysteries will be 
perfermed in the temple when that 
strange building is completed. From 
accounts which have every appear- 
ance of truth, the endowments are 
wise instructions in human anatomy 
and physiology (which might well 
have a place in any religious system), 
interspersed with miracle-plays and 
mummery. Both sexes are admitted 
to most, if not all, of these; for, in the 
words of one of the apostles, “If 
man is to be a king or prince in 
heaven, his wife is to be queen, and 
must be fitted for that high position.” 

The gift of tongues among the 
Mormons is simply this: A man is 
inspired to utter inarticulate sounds 
quite unintelligible to himself; and 
another person is inspired to interpret 
this jargon, although this interpreter 
cannot reproduce the original. It may 
be added that few of the community, 
except the foreign population, under- 
stand any language but their native 
tongue. 

The Saints work miracles and cast 
out devils, the miracles being usually, 
if not exclusively, healing. Their 
prophecies are frequent; and many 
have been already fulfilled, if we trust 
the church journals. 

When a person joins the church, 
he must pay into the treasury a tenth 
of all his property, and each year 
give to the same insatiable receptacle 
a tenth of his increase. Among a 
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people like the Mormons, much of this 
yearly tax must be paid in kind; and, 
as the early settlers of New England 
contributed to the needy college at 
Cambridge, one man a peck of beans, 
another a bushel of potatoes, so the 
inhabitants of the poorer villages of 
Utah bring their wheat and fruit to 
the tithing-house. They have other 
taxes, severe enough ; but they are cer- 
tainly prosperous, and soon own the 
land they till so carefully. Every 
one is bound to go as a missionary, 
even to the utmost parts of the earth, 
at the command of the president; and 
it is said, that, when a man becomes 
distasteful to the supreme authority, 
he is sent to preach the Mormon gos- 
pel in some distant land. 

The two most terrible charges 
brought against the Mormons are po- 
lygamy, or, more properly, polygyny, 
and the ruthless murder of opponents 
by the so-called Danites. If this terri- 
ble branch of murderers ever existed as 
an organized branch of the church, it 
is certainly nowathing of the past, and 
has never been more terrible, nor com- 
mitted such outrages, as the “ Regu- 
lator” bands of many of our so-called 
Christian communities. The first 
charge is, unfortunately, too true. And 
yet the extent to which plurality of 
wives is carried is greatly over-es- 
timated. Not fifteen hundred of 
the four or five hundred thousand 
of the Mormon Church have more 
than one wife; and the practice is 
a modern heresy, strictly forbidden 
in the Book of Mormon,! and in 
the Book of Doctrines and Coven- 
ants (Section Ixv., cix, &c.). The 
answer of one of the apostles to 
the question whether the first wife 
was willing to receive the second 
partner, was this: “It is the privi- 


1 Book of Jacob, brother of Nephi. Chap. II. 
6. 











‘ relation beyond the grave. 





lege of the first wife to give the sec- 
ond to her husband, as Sarah gave 
her handmaid to Abraham.” And to 
the further question, how the arrange- 
ment was effected when the first wife 
was opposed, the answer was, “The 
glory of the man is not to be eclipsed 
by the glory of the woman: she must 
yield, or get a divorce!” This apos- 
tle had three wives and twenty-five 
children. The effect of all this on the 
women is very apparent to the stran- 
ger. All the older and faded females 
look sad and broken-down, patiently 
bearing the earthly cross of half, quar- 
ter, or sixth of a husband, in view of 
the heavenly crown they are told 
awaits them, as the reward of their 
self-denial on earth. And it is not 
unfair to say that many of the young- 
er females look bold and unfeminine. 
Whenever a Mormon colony goes out 
of Utah, all its members have but 
one wife. No prophecies of the fu- 
ture of polygamy in Utah need be ut- 
tered. 

Much has been said of the process 
of sealing wives. The principle is 
this. Our ordinary marriages are 
simply “until death do us part;” but 
an unmarried being is but a moiety 
of human existence, a one-sided half, 
and in heaven “ there is neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage;” so the 
eternal bond of sealing must be per- 
formed on earth to carry the marriage 
As bap- 
tism may be performed by proxy, 
so may sealing, anda man may marry 
a woman in the name of a departed 
friend, — nay, even inthe name of his 
own father, — and the children of this 
union do not bear the earthly hus- 
band’s name, but the spirit’s; so, in the 
latter case, a man’s son may be his 
brother also! The president is 
said to have more than a century of 
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these proxies, his wives in all but 
name and support. So lax does the 
moral sense become, under such a sys- 
tem, that men have married a widow 
and her daughter, and even their half- 
sister. 

The very ingenious physiological 
reasons offered by the Mormons in de- 
fence of polygyny cannot be dis- 
cussed here: it will be sufficient to 
say, that, whether from the practice 
of polygyny or from constant out-of- 
door exercise, the Mormon children are, 
as a rule, remarkably healthy and well- 
developed. Should the traveller go to 
the banks of the Jordan, on a Satur- 
day afternoon, he will see a fine dis- 
play of deep chests and sturdy limbs 
in the younger portion of the commu- 
nity. The apostles talk in glowing 
terms of the future generations, when, 
by the practice of their marriage sys- 
tem, men will be as trees, and the 
lengthened days of the patriarchs of 
olden time be known again on earth. 
Robust as the children are, their 
morals and manners are deserving of 
censure; they are forward and inde- 
cent, and their stupidity is remarkable 
for their class. Schools are numerous 
in Utah, but the instruction is of the 
poorest quality: learning is not es- 
teemed, and only practical industry 
and the material sciences cultivated. 
Manufactures of every kind, able to 
compete with those of any of the 
States, flourish ; orchards and wheat- 
fields yield their crops; but higher 
education is wanting, and is even dis- 
couraged. With the deseret (wild 
honey-bee) as their symbol, the Mor- 
mons have labored industriously to 
support nature and amass creature 
comforts, but have also been satisfied 
with the blind instinct of the bee, and 
neglected the higher powers of the 
intellect. 
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CHAPTER IV. AND LAST. 


HOW JOHN WHOPPER GOT ALONG 
AT THE NORTH POLE, 


I sHALL now give the general result 
of an exploration of the iceberg, 
which occupied me for several days. 
I use the word day in the ordinary 
sense, as indicating a period of twenty- 
four hours; although, during my stay 
in the arctic region, the daylight was 
perpetual. This frozen island, which 
was to be for a time my habitation, 
extended, so far as I could judge, over 
an area of about five hundred acres; 
but there were certain marks about the 
surface and cleavages on the sides, 
which indicated that it was originally 
of much greater size. It was also 
very evident that it had assumed its 
form, and been detached from the 
shore, at some point on the coast many 
degrees remote from its present posi- 
tion, and had then been driven towards 
the pole by some extraordinary current 
into which it had happened to fall. 
At some former period, this iceberg 
must have floated, or been stationary, 
in a region where game abounded and 
birds were plenty, where vessels sailed, 
and where vessels were wrecked ; and, 
when it was launched from the shore, 
it carried off with it not less than an 
acre of good, rich loam, — the effect, 
probably, of a land-slide in the vicin- 
ity. It will, I think, be seen that it 
is only upon this general supposition, 
that we can account for what I found 
there. I may here observe, before 


proceeding further, that, while on 
three sides the walls of the berg rose 
almost perpendicularly out of the sea, 
yet on the remaining side there was 
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quite an easy and gradual slope down 
to the water; and this may also serve 
to explain how some of the things 
that I found on the island were 
thrown or lifted there. 

The food that I had brought with 
me from Canton was soon exhausted ; 
and the first great want that I expe- 
rienced was means of keeping my soul 
in my body. In the deep crevices of 
the ice, I found places where I could 
manage in a measure to shelter my 
body from the cold while I slept; but 
what reasonable prospect had I of 
finding food in this forlorn spot? I 
now began to feel the pangs of hun- 
ger; but, instead of yielding to de- 
spair, with a stout heart I determined 
to search the region thoroughly, and 
see if a kind Providence had not made 
some provision for my wants. After 
roaming about for a while, my foot 
struck upon a little keg, partially em- 
bedded in the ice; and, to my joy, I 
read the mark on the top, “Bent’s 
Hard Crackers, Milton, Mass.” It 
took me hardly a minute to kick it 
open; and there the crackers lay, 
as sound and sweet as when they 
were first packed. I do not know 
exactly how many I ate, but I should 
say not much over fifteen. The keg 
was then put in a safe place, where I 
should be certain to find it by and 
by. In the course of the forenoon, I 
came upon a frozen bear; and I also 
found, in the same vicinity, plenty of 
old barrel-staves, and broken hoops, 
and other pieces of wood, great and 
small, which I laid in a heap upon the 
earth. “ Now,” said I, “we will have 
a bit of roast meat for dinner, with a 
few toasted crackers for dessert.” Be- 
fore two o'clock, I had a bright fire 




















burning, and a delicate slice of the 
bear roasting before it. e 

The next thing to be done was to 
strip the bear of his skin; but this I 
found to be a difficult task. It had 
been a tough job to cut out with my 
jack-knife the frozen slice of meat upon 
which I had just dined ; and it was im- 
possible to strip off the skin without 
tearing it in pieces. A bright thought 
now occurred to me, and I proceeded 
to kindle a fire all around the animal; 
and, when the heat had become strong 
enough just to loosen the hide from 
the carcass, I went to work, and, in an 
hour or two, had a nice warm robe to 
wrap myself in at night. At the 
same time I extinguished the fire, as 
I did not care to cook the entire bear 
all at once. 

My jar of water gave out the day 
that I was dropped upon the berg; and 
at first I thought that I could quench 
my thirst by eating small bits of ice, 
bat I soon found that this only in- 
creased the difficulty. I then remem- 
bered to have read in a magazine, that 
the amount of caloric taken out of the 
system in order to melt the ice in one’s 
mouth was so great as to only increase 
the feeling of thirst. All anxiety, 
however, on this point was soon at an 
end; for the sun was now hot enough, 
for an hour or two at noon, to melt a 
sufficient quantity of the loose snow in 
certain localities to furnish all the 
water that I needed. 

With my bear-meat and Bent’s 
erackers for food, and my bearskiu 
for a blanket, I might now be consid- 
ered for the present as above the reach 
of absolute want; and still it is not to 
be supposed that I was in a very con- 
tented and happy frame of mind. I 
was very thankful for all the mercies 
that I had received; and, when I looked 
back upon all the wonderful deliver- 
ances that I had experienced, I could 
27 
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not help feeling confident that all 
would go well with me hereafter.* 
But the great want that I felt was 
a home ; or at least something, — some 
hut or hovel, or hole in the ground, — 
to which I might retire when my la- 
bor was over, where I could eat my 
frugal meals, and lie down to slumber 
at night. I longed for a place in 
which I could feel that I was localized, 
around which domestic associations 
might gradually intwine themselves, 
and where I might sing in the twi- 
light the songs of my childhood.? 
The fifth day of my sojourn on the 
iceberg was the great day of discov- 
ery. I determined, that morning, that 
I would now make a thorough survey 
of the whole island. I knew that it 
would be rough work, and somewhat 
dangerous; for, in some places, there 
were cavities fifty feet deep, and I 
should have to climb over some very 
steep ice, where it was as smooth as 
glass. LDefore starting, I pulled seve- 
ral nails out of the hoops that lay 
around, and drove them into the soles 
of my boots; and I was fortunate 
enough to find a good stout stick, into 
the end of which I also fastened one 
of the nails. Filling my pockets with 
crackers, and slinging aslice of cooked 
bear’s meat over my shoulder, I started 
off, having been careful first to pile up 
several loose blocks of ice in the form 
of a pillar, so that I might be able to 
find the place again. I then struck — 
as it afterwards turned out most for- 
tunately, — for that side of the berg 
where the surface shelved off gradually 
tothe water. About eleven o’clock, I 
found myself standing on quite a lofty 
peak of ice; and, looking down, my eyes 


1It will probably occur to the reader, that some 
one of Johnny’s adult friends has touched up the 
style a little along here. J.W.says that thisistrue. 

2 John informs the editor that he never wrote a 
word of the last lines, and that he thinks it about 
time for him to take the bellows again. 
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fell upon a sight that almost took away 
my breath. Spread out before me on 
a level plain, there lay a large black 
patch, which looked as though it must 
be earth; and on the farther side, just 
where the berg began to slope towards 
the sea, I thought that I saw some- 
thing that looked like a building! 
Could it be that the island was in- 
habited? Running, sliding, slipping 
down, as fast as I could go, in a short 
time I found that I was not mistaken 
in supposing that it was earth: for 
there lay, stretched out before me, an 
acre or soof ground, almost as smooth 
and level as a garden; and, at the far- 
ther end of the plot, there stood, — 
not an ordinary house, not a barn, not 
an Esquimaux hut, not a country 
store, not a railroad depot, not a meet- 
ing-house,— but, what do you ima- 
gine? 1 will tell you as soon as I 
get there. Rushing like mad across 
the ground, — oh, how pleasant it was 
to feel the soft soil under my cold 
feet !—I came to what looked like a 
dismasted ship, imbedded clear up to 
the gunwale? in the ice. There lay 
the whole deck of a three-masted ves- 
sel, unbroken and undisturbed; but, 
as I soon ascertained, there was no 
hull underneath, for the deck had 
evidently been broken off from the 
lower parts of the, ship, and thrown up 
the smooth, inclined plane of ice to 
the spot where I found it, and then 
been frozen in there. What adiscov- 
ery this was! I did not know how to 
contain or how to express my delight ; 
and, before beginning to explore the 
premises, the very first thing that I 
did was to rush up to the bell, that 
hung near the bows, and ring it with 
all my might. You can’t tell how 
strange it sounded, up there in that 


1 Pronounced gunnell: ‘The uppermost bend 
which finishes the upper works of the hull, and 
from which the upper guns, if the vessel carry any, 
are pointed.” 


solitary, silent, arctic sea, to hear the 
loud olang of the old bell sounding 
out over the waters, as I tugged and 
tugged away at the rope. It would 
have done the hearts of “Hooper & 
Son, Boston, Mass.,” — whose name I 
saw printed on it,— it would have 
done the whole firm good, to have 
heard it. After I had ceased ringing, 
and slowly tolled the bell for a few 
minutes, so that I might make it seem 
as if I were going to meeting in Rox- 
bury, I sat down on the capstan to 
think matters over. Nothing had 
happened to me yet that excited me 
like this. Jumping through the 
earth, and then getting stuck in the 
centre ; being blown through the axis, 
and lighting on an iceberg at the 
north pole, and all that sort of thing, — 
I looked back upon rather as a matter 
of course. But to find myself sitting 
here on the deck of a three-master, 
with the cabins and offices at the stern 
all in good order, and the caboose- 
house in the centre, with the little 
funnel sticking out of the top, and a 
big boat close by it, covered with can- 
vas, and a huge anchor at the bows, 
and spare rigging and spare masts 
lying all along the sides, and a real 
bell to ring,—this was a little too 
much, even for John Whopper. 

What was I to find in the cabins, 
and the offices, and the pantries, and 
the caboose-house? The caboose- 
house reminded me that I was getting 
hungry, and that it was near dinner- 
time. I had expected to make my 
meal of dry crackers and cold bear- 
meat; but it occurred to me, that, on 
such an occasion as the present, a 
luxurious repast would be more appro- 
priate, as well as more agreeable, and 
that very possibly I might find in the 
caboose-house the materials for grati- 
fying my appetite. I did not as yet 
feel quite prepared to visit the cabins 
























at the stern, for I knew that I must 
become very much excited at what 
would be found there, and a good dinner 
would serve to strengthen my nerves, 
and set me up. I went, therefore, at 
once to the caboose, and slid back the 
door, which required considerable ef- 
fort ; and, sure enough, there was every 
thing at hand that I expected, and a 
great deal more. The accident which 
lifted the deck from the hull of the 
ship must have happened about the 
middle of the forenoon; for there was 
the fire all ready to be lighted in the 
cooking-stove, — shavings, kindlings, 
and coal in place; and there lay the 
cooking utensils quite convenient. 
This was not all; the materials for 
the dinner had been brought up,—a 
great deal more than I could consume 
in a week. Immediately I took a 
match from my pocket, — there was a 
box of matches hanging on the wall, 
but I did not feel sure that they would 
be in working order,—and lighted 
the fire. The next thing that I did 
was to go and select a lump of clean, 
clear ice, to be melted in the kettle, 
that I might be ready to wash up my 
dishes properly after dinner. I tell 
you that I gave a big shout when I 
saw the smoke curling out of the fun- 
nel. I now proceeded very deliber- 
ately to select from the cans and 
bottles and jars, that were piled up in 
the corner, the various items of which 
I would make my dinner. The first 
thing that I settled upon was a dish 
of “Parker’s ox-tail soup,’ which I 
remembered to have eaten some time 
ago at the house of a benevolent gen- 
tleman in Washington Street, when 
he gave the newsboys alunch. My 
second course should consist of a 
potted partridge, with tomato sauce, 
desiccated turnips (I didn’t know 
what the word desiccated meant, but 
I took it for granted that it was all 
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right), and one or two of “ Lewis’s 
pickles.” I would then close with 
part of a jar of preserved peaches. I 
did not need to do much cooking in 
getting up this dinner; but I had hot 
soup, hot tomatoes, and warm turnips, 
which got a little smoked, and didn’t 
taste very good, — perhaps, however, 
that was because it was desiccated. I 
enjoyed the dinner tremendously; and 
after it was over, and my dishes were 
all washed and put away, my eye 
lighted upon a box, half full of cigars, 
on the shelf. My first thought was, 
“ Now I will have a cigar, as the gen- 
tlemen do that you see at the steps of 
the Tremont House in the afternoon, 
and that will make it seem more like 
home.” But, upon second thought, it 
occurred to me that this would proba- 
bly make me so sick for the remainder 
of the day, that I should be unable to 
do any thing, and that I couldn’t spare 
the time. So I decided not to smoke 
until I had leisure enough to be ill for 
a while. 

And now, with a throbbing heart, I 
turned my steps towards the cabin- 
door, and entered the gangway. There 
were two or three doors on the sidessof 
the narrow passage, which I did not 
care to open at present; and so I 
passed on to the central door that led 
intothemainroom. I had feared that 
I might be startled by the sight of dead 
bodies or skeletons here ; hut there was 
nothing repulsive to be seen, nothing 
that looked like disorder or confusion. 
There stood the centre-table, with a 
few books and pamphlets lying on it, 
and two or three chairs drawn around, 
and a large lamp suspended above. 
There was the grate, containing a few 
half-consumed embers ; there was the 
compass, swinging between the stern- 
windows. A nice Brussels carpet was 
under my feet; and there were three 
doors on either side of the cabin, open- 
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ing into the staterooms. The vessel 
appeared to have been a first-class mer- 
chantman, fitted to carry half a dozen 
passengers; and how such a vessel as 
this ever found its way into these 
northern seas was a mystery. I just 
glanced for a moment into these rooms, 
and saw there trunks and valises, and 
all the usual articles of the toilet, mir- 
rors, beds, and bedding, and all other 
things expected in a respectable apart- 
ment. Then I visited the captain’s 
room and the mate’s; the pantry, store- 
room, &c; and all the supplies and 
utensils seemed to be abundant and of 
the best quality. I tried to find the 
log-book, but that was missing; and 
from this I inferred that the captain 
had made his escape in safety, taking 
it with him. This thought gave me 
pleasure. 

No danger now of my suffering for 
want of the comforts or luxuries of 
life; I could dress elegantly, sleep 
magnificently, and fare sumptuously. 
I selected the captain’s room for my 
private apartment ; and, having no lug- 
gage to transport, it required but little 
time for me to take possession. 

The sun had now sunk as near the 
horizon as it ever did in that region 
during the month of July, and what 
we called evening at home drew near. 
I prepared my cup of tea in the cabin, 
and spread my supper on the centre- 
table; then went out to take a little 
stroll on the deck. I closed the door 
of the caboose-house, and, for the sake 
of appearances, fastened it; then went 
up to the bell, and struck the hour, just 
to gratify a sentimental feeling that I 
had. Then I retired to the cabin for 
the night; and, in orderto make it seem 
snug and cosey, I dropped the curtains 
over the windows, and lighted the 
hanging lamp. Kindling a fire in the 
grate, I sat down at the table and tried 
to read. But, situated as I was, I 





found it impossible to fix my mind 
upon the book ; and so I threw myself 
down upon the lounge to think over 
what had happened, and speculate as 
to the probabilities of the future. It 
may seem strange to some persons; 
but, with all my comforts about me, I 
felt more homesick than I did when 
I was lying on the ice in my bearskin, 
or when I was poking about in the bow- 
els of the earth, trying to see how I 
could get out. There was nothing to 
occupy my body; and that, I suppose, 
was one reason why my mind worked 
asitdid. At about ten o’clock, I went 
to bed, and, after tossing about un- 
easily for an hour or two, managed to 
fall asleep. 

When I awoke in the morning, it 
took me some time to remember where 
Iwas. I thought, at first, that I was 
at home, and could hear the birds sing- 
ing by the window; and I believe that 
I called out “ Bob!” once or twice be- 
fore I was fairly roused. But soon the 
real state of the case came back to me ; 
and, going into the staterooms, I 
hunted round until I found a suit of 
good, clean clothes that would fit me, 
and dressed myself for the day. The 
clothes that I had worn were now so 
dirty and torn that I was very glad to 
get rid of them. After breakfasting 
heartily, — and an excellent cup of 
hot coffee I had that morning, —I 
began to think what I should do with 
myself during the day. I had no 
longer to go tramping about in search 
of food ; and so I thought that I would 
take a little stroll over my farm, — as 
I called the acre of loam that lay by 
the side of my abode, —and see how 
the crops were looking. I must con- 


fess that the vegetation was not much 
advanced; and yet I could see, here 
and there, little green shoots springing 
out of the earth, indicating that the 
summer sun was beginning to have its 























It then occurred 


effect upon the soil. 
to me how pleasant it would be to look 
out upon a greensward in that icy 
spot; and remembering to have seen 
in the storeroom a canvas bag marked 
“ grass-seed,” and a rake standing 
there, I went for them, and passed the 


forenoon in agricultural pursuits. In 
a few hours, I had quite a patch of 
ground nicely raked over, and sown for 
grass. In less than a fortnight, it had 
sprouted beautifully, and I began to 
be quite proud of my arctic lawn. 

All the time, however, I was won- 
dering how I should find my way back 
to the abodes of man, and how soon I 
might expect to start for home. I had 
presumed, that, asthe season advanced, 
I should begin to drift southward; 
and I hoped, that, before the winter 
closed in again, I might reach those 
parts of the sea which are frequented 
by vessels, and so find rescue. But 
whether I was moving or not, it was 
impossible as yet to tell, as there was 
no fixed object in sight by which a 
movement could be measured. I felt 
very certain that the iceberg was 
not grounded, because there would be, 
occasionally, a quivering of the whole 
mass, which showed that it was float- 
ing on the water. It was also grow- 
ing warmer and warmer every day, 
which was a favorable symptom. If 
I had known how to use the sextant 
or quadrant, I could have settled the 
matter at once. 

Before long, I was satisfied, from 
the change in the appearance of the 
ocean and of the sun, that I was in- 
deed moving rapidly away from the 
north pole; and the fact that I was 
afloat was settled conclusively by a 
very alarming circumstance. I had 
observed for a day or two, that the 
hanging-lamp did not appear to be 
entirely perpendicular; and, in walk- 
ing the deck, I had the sensation that 
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I was not treading on a perfectly level 


surface. Searching the mate’s room, 
I found a spirit-level, and laid it on 
the floor. There was no doubt of the 
fact: the berg was undoubtedly tilting 
on one side. I then remembered, that, 
not unfrequently, these mountains of 
ice rolled over, and made a complete 
somerset. This was now, sooner or 
later, going to happen. What could 
Ido? What control could I have 
over this huge mass of ice? At this 
moment, I recalled a sentence in one 
of Mr. Emerson’s lectures, that I once 
heard in Music Hall; and it was some- 
thing to this effect: “Every man’s 
condition is a solution, in hieroglyphic, 
to those inquiries he would put.” 
This gave me hope, and I went out 
to investigate the condition of things. 
I found that the ice, on the side that 
was beginning to incline towards the 
sea, was much higher than elsewhere, 
and that this superior weight was grad- 
ually destroying the equilibrium of the 
berg. I also observed, that, between 
this elevation and the more level re- 
gion, there was a narrow, deep fissure, 
extending almost entirely across the 
line of the lofty projection of ice. 

A great thought now flashed upon 
me. I remembered to have seen on 
the deck, the day after my arrival, two 
or three casks, labelled “ Dangerous! 
Handle very carefully!! Nitro-gly- 
cerine!!!” These casks I at once re- 
moved to a safe distance, marking 
with an upright:stick the place where 
they were deposited. Nitro-gly- 
cerine!—TI said to myself. It was 
that that blew up “The European” at 
Panama. I remember it because I 
sold three hundred and nine papers 
by crying “Great Explosion.” <A 
newsboy knows something. And 
nitro-glycerine will go off if you hit it 
hard enough. 

I knew I had seen, in the captain’s 
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room, several large metallic flasks, 
made very broad and flat, as I suppose 
for the purpose of better stowage in 
his room. What they had formerly 
contained, I could only judge by the 
smell; but they were empty now. 
This, then, was the experiment that I 
would try, — filling these flasks with 
nitro-glycerine, I would lower them 
into a crevice in the ice. Then, if I 
could, I must make a block of ice fall 
on them. 

In two or three houre, my prepara- 
tions were concluded. The flasks 
were just large enough to fit snugly 
in the chasm. Above them, the preci- 
pice hung over a little. Half-hidden 
by the companion on the ship, I fired 
three bullets from the captain’s gun 
into the projecting mass. Nothing 
fell. I loaded her again, —fired 
again, and a great block of ice keeled 
over and slid down. As fast did I 
leap down stairs into the cabin, as if 
I should be safe there. As I landed, 
I felt the great iceberg tremble ; then 
came a sharp, quick, terrible crash, as 
if forty thunders had broken all to- 
gether right over my head, and the 
great hill of ice sank grandly and 
slowly into the ocean below. Fora 
minute or two, I could hear the roar 
of the waters as they opened to receive 
the huge mass, and the berg rocked 
as if in a great storm; then all was 
still again. I rushed back to my cab- 
in, laid the spirit-level on the floor, 
and the little bubble stopped right in 
the middle of the tube. The danger 
was over. : 

Another week passed; and there was 
no longer any room to doubt that I 
was moving, and in the right direc- 
tion. At the pole, there was never a 
breath of wind ; but now it blew quite 
strong. The compass began to show 
signs of vitality; and, at midnight, I 
could see some of the brightest of the 





stars. The sun dropped nearer and 
nearer the horizon every evening, and 
it was growing uncomfortably warm 
at mid-day. As I was now getting 
some information from the sun as to 
the points of the compass, I set up 
a vane on the deck, in order to find 
out, from day to day, the direction of 
the wind. This put another idea into 
my head. Couldn’t I do something 
to help the old berg along? Why 
couldn’t the spare masts and sails, 
that lay along the sides of the deck, 
be put to some use? The foremast 
of the ship was broken off about 
fifteen feet from the level of the deck, 
and I went to work to splice on a 
jury-mast. It was slow and pretty 
hard work. I had to arrange the 
blocks and tackles in the most scien- 
tific manner, in order to lift the heavy 
timber to its place; and it required a 
great deal of strength to bring the 
ropes around the fore and the jury- 
mast, so as to bind them securely to- 
gether. I then managed to rig a yard 
to the mast, and, in the course of an- 
other day, had quite a respectable sail 
set. The day after, I got up a jib, 
and then crowned the whole by hoist- 
ing the American flag to the top of 
the mast. I did not keep this flying 
all the time, but reserved it for great 
occasions. 

Here, then, was a novel sight, —a 
great iceberg wnder sail, and protected 
by the stars and stripes. Whether it 
helped us along or not, I am unable 
to say: but it was a satisfaction for me 
to feel that I had done what I could; 
and it gave me pleasure to go off a 
little distance, and look at the extra- 
ordinary spectacle. I could not help 
laughing to think what the old 
salts would say, when I got down 
amongst the whalers and explorers, 
at the sight of an iceberg under sail ! 

I have nothing more to tell of my 




















adventures in the arctic seas. About 
the middle of September, I had 
reached the more frequented parts of 
the ocean, and every day was on the 
look-out for some friendly barque, to 
liberate me from my dreary solitude. 
For months I had not heard the sound 
of a human voice, and I began to 
long for the society of my fellow-men. 
Every morning I posted myself, with 
a spy-glass, on the highest peak of 
the berg, searching the horizon for a 
sail. My situation on the deck 
was becoming every hour more and 
more precarious. The melting of 
the ice underneath had already 
caused the stern to incline very 
decidedly towards the inclined plane 
that led down to the ocean; and 
I felt that the slightest jar might, 
at any time, precipitate the whole 
concern, myself included, into the sea. 
I suppose, indeed, that nothing but 
the counteracting influence of the 
sails, which filled in the opposite 
direction, had prevented this catas- 
trophe. 

At last, after many a long and 
weary watch, I descried, in the far-off 
distance, a sail; but the vessel moved 
off towards the horizon, and was soon 
lost to sight. It was a bitter’ disap- 
pointment; and still I thought that 
wherever one ship was sailing, others 
would be likely to come in sight be- 
fore long. I kept the flag flying now 
all the time, and hardly ventured to 
sleep at all, lest some vessel might 
pass by unnoticed. On the twenty- 
fifth of September, as I woke from a 
short and broken slumber, I descried, 
nor more than two miles off, a ship, 
heading directly for the berg. As 
soon as she was near enough for the 
signal to be observed, I lowered and 
hoisted my flag five or six times in 
quick succession ; and, to my joy, Isaw 


the signal answered. It was all right 
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now: the only question to be solved 
was, as to the manner in which I 
would get on board the vessel. I an- 
ticipated that they would not venture 
to bring the ship alongside of the 
berg, but would probably put out a 
long-boat for my rescue. As soon as 
that came within hailing-distance, I 
would establish communication with 
the crew; and, between us all, I did 
not doubt but some way would be 
found for me to escape. In a short 
time, as I had foreseen, the ship lay 
to; and the boat came off, and was 
rowed to the foot of the inclined 
plane. Inever saw a more astonished 
set of men in my life. They were 
staring at me and my extraordinary 
craft, as if their eyes would start from 
the sockets; and the coxswain rose 
and shouted, — 

“ Ahoy, up there! who are you?” 

“ John Whopper,” I replied, “ eld- 
est son of the Widow Whopper, now 
residing in Roxbury, Mass., U.S. of 
America.” 

“ Gracious me!” cried one of the 
men, “ I know Widow Whopper.” 

“T hope you left her well?” 

“ Much as usual,” the sailor replied. 

I was very glad to hear it. 

“Where are you from?” shouted 
the coxswain again; “and where did 
you get your rigging ?” 

“TJ will tell you when I get aboard.” 

“ Come aboard, then.” 

“T don’t exactly see how to manage 
it.” 

“Come down the plane, and we 
will catch you.” 

It was too steep and slippery for 
me to do that; but,on the instant, 
another bright thought arose. “ Pull 
off a hundred feet or so,” I cried, 
“and I will be along.” 

As soon as I saw that they had 
rowed to a safe distance, I went to 
the mast, and suddenly let the sail go. 
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In an instant, I felt the deck quiver; 
and it began to move, very slowly at 
first, and then with a tremendous 
rush, right down the inclined plane. 
I grasped a rope with all my might, 
and steadied myself for the shock 
that must come when my craft 
plunged intothe sea. But there was 
no shock at all; gently asa ship slides 
on her cradle, when launched into the 
water, the old deck glided off upon 
the waves, and in five minutes I found 
myself safely on board the long-boat. 
No sooner, however, had I left the 
strange craft, than it began to sink 
slowly into the depths; and the last 
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thing that I saw was the American 
flag floating on the bosom of the 
deep. 

What was said to me when I 
reached the ship, and what I said, I 
have not time to relate; only I didn’t 
tell every thing. 

The vessel proved to be a whaler, 
bound for New Bedford; where I 
arrived in good condition, and took 
the cars for Roxbury, vii the Boston 
and Providence Road, passing through 
Canton. 

I found all well at home, and very 
much relieved by my arrival. 

THE END. 





HERBERT SPENCER’S 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES.” 


A LETTER. 


Hon. C Ss 


My Dear Sir,— When I was at 
your house a few months since, the 
conversation turned upon the mate- 
rialistic speculations of the day. You 
said that many men were reading with 
a great deal of interest the works of 
Herbert Spencer, especially his “ First 
Principles,” and that belief in any 
thing but matter, and in any God 
whatever, was evidently giving way 
in many minds. I was not surprised 
at this: for but few minds are accus- 
tomed to the specious sophistries of 
metaphysical reasoning; and most 
who venture into its territories are 
soon lost or bewildered in the density 
of the fog. But when you told me 
that the excellent Judge » emi- 
nent lawyer as he is, and accustomed 
to sift evidence and construct argu- 
ments, had given up his faith in a Su- 
preme Intelligence after reading that 
book, I did not conceal my surprise ; 
and, on your asking me to state to you 


the argument of Spencer which had 
deluded so accurate a lawyer into the 
orphanage of atheism, I did so in as 
few words as possible and yet make 
the statement clear. You had not read 
the book, and were not a little sur- 
prised at the defect in the logic which 
had been overlooked by our mutual 
friend, the judge, and requested me to 
write out what I had said to you in 
conversation; not only for further ex- 
amination, but future use among your 
friends who were puzzled, if not con- 
vinced, by the book. 

I consented to do so, rather thought- 
lessly perhaps ; and now, after many 
months, take up my pen to fulfil my 


promise. 
(i must be borne in mind, that Spen- 
cér is not a Positivist in the sense in 


which Auguste Comte is. It is by 
not being such a one that he has 
made a concession which ruins his 
whole system. Comte maintained, not 
only that we could know nothing but 
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phenomena, but that there was noth- 
ing but phenomena to be known ; that 
there were no causes, only changes; 
and that it was childish and unscien- 
tific to attempt any discoveries in the 
realm beyond material phenomena, — 
if, indeed, any realm was there. Such 
was Comte’s philosophy. Spencer, on 
the contrary, maintains that we know 
there is something — a power, a force 
— behind phenomena ; but of its na- 
ture, qualities, or attributes, we can 
know nothing. The distinction be- 
tween the two systems is very clear 
and marked, 

Spencer unfolds his system in his 
“First Principles,” which he divides 
into two parts, —“The Unknow- 
able,” and “Laws of the Knowable.” 
In the first part, “ The Unknowable,” 
he commits metaphysical suicide ; and 
in the second, “ Laws of the Know- 
able,” he commits physical or philo- 
sophical suicide, as can be easily 
shown. He says, in his first part, — 


“Though the Absolute cannot in any 
manner or degree be known, in the strict 
sense of knowing, yet we find its positive 
existence is a necessary. datum of con- 
sciousness ; that, so long as consciousness 
continues, we cannot, for an instant, rid it 
of this datum ; and thus the belief which 
this datum constitutes has a higher war- 
rant than any other whatever... . Com- 
mon sense asserts the existence ofa reality ; 
. .- and in this assertion of a reality, ut- 
terly inscrutable in its nature, religion finds 
an assertion essentially coinciding with her 
own. We are obliged to regard every phe- 
nomenon as a manifestation of some power 
by which we are acted upon; phenomena 
being, so far as we can ascertain, unlimited 
in their diffusion, we are obliged to regard 
this power as omnipresent; and criticism 
teaches us that this power is wholly incom- 
prehensible. In this consciousness of an 
incomprehensible, omnipresent power, we 
have just the consciousness on which re- 
ligion dwells. . . . The certainty that on 
the one hand such a power exists, while on 
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the other hand its nature transcends intu- 
ition and is beyond imagination, is the cer- 
tainty towards which intelligence has from 
the first been progressing. . . . Some — 
as Mr. Mansel —do indeed allege, that, 
though the Ultimate Cause of things can- 
not really be thought of by us as having spe- 
cific attributes, it is yet incumbent on us 
to assert these attributes. . . . If there is 
any meaning in the foregoing argument, 
duty requires us neither to aflirm nor deny 
personality. ... Absolute Being, or Being 
which persists without beginning or end, 
was shown to be the common datum of 
all human thought ; for the sufficient reason, 
that the consciousness of it cannot be sup- 
pressed without the suppression of con- 
sciousness itself.” — pp. 99, 108, 109, 112, 
491. 
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Such is Spencer’s statement of the 
ground of his belief in the existence 
of something behind phenomena. I 
have given it in his own words, at con- 
siderable length, that you might not 
have any suspicion of its correctness, 
and with some repetitions. No argu- 
ment induces him to believe in any 
thing behind phenomena. No process 
of reasoning leads him to that belief 
which he declares to be, and truly de- 
clares to be, ineradicable and universal 
in the human mind. All reasoning 
stops at phenomena: why, then, go 
behind them? Because consciousness 
necessitates. We are “obliged” to 
regard every phenomenon as the re- 
sult of some power, force, behind it. 
We cannot help but do so “as long 
as consciousness exists.” But we nei- 
ther know nor can know any thing 
about the qualities or attributes of 
that power, existence, or being. Why 
not? In precisely the same way in 
which Mr. Spencer knows so much, 
we may, can, and do know more, and 
can but know more, “without con- 
sciousness itself is suppressed.” When 
Robinson Crusoe discovered human 
footprints on the sand, was not his in- 
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ference as swift, as irresistible and cor- 
rect, that some person had been there, 
as Mr. Spencer’s that there is a power 
lying behind phenomena, and that 
this power is omnipresent because 
phenomena are unlimited in diffu- 
sion? When we see the complicated 
arrangement of the eye, the hand, the 
foot, each perfectly adapted to the 
light, or to grasp, or run, are we not 
“compelled ” to admit that the organ- 
izing Power was intelligent, as well as 
a reality, by the same irrepressible, 
irresistible consciousness? Can we 
help accepting the fact that intelli- 
gence is behind intelligent actions, any 
more than we can help accepting the 
fact that power is behind phenomena 
manifesting power? Consciousness 
just as much compels the one as the 
other. When, therefore, Mr. Spencer 
would compel us to go beyond phe- 
nomena, and believe in some power, 
force, being, reality, behind them, de- 
cause consciousness compels it, he puts 
a weapon into our hands by which we 
compel him to go beyond his great 
unknown, unthinkable, force, power, 
being, reality, and to know it as in- 
telligent. And, as Mr. Spencer says, 
since we cannot think of phenomena 
without also consenting that there is 
something behind them, — force, pow- 
er, being, —so we cannot think of 
intelligence without also admitting 
that there is personality behind it or 
of it. Mr. Spencer’s unknowable, im- 
personal power, when touched by the 
rod he has himself furnished, rises up 
before us an intelligent being. “Con- 
sciousness” will have it so “while 
consciousness exists.” In a word, we 
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are just as certain, by Mr. Spencer’s 
own showing, that the power which 
consciousness insists is behind all phe- 
nomena, and their cause, is an intelli- 
gent, and therefore a personal power, 
as that it exists, is. 


Other attributes 
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of this power, force, reality, of Spen- 
cer’s, may be shown in the same way to 
exist ; so that this power is not the 
great. unknowable, the great unthink- 
able, but the intelligible, the personal, 
the understood; not, indeed, compre- 
hended, but apprehended. 

You perceive now, my dear sir, if 
you did not before, what I meant 
when I said that, in his first part, 
Mr. Spencer had committed meta- 
physical suicide; that is, he is in- 
debted to the very method which 
destroys his conclusion for its attain- 
ment. For if consciousness is a good 
witness for Reality, Power, — it is an 
equally good witness for its qualities, 
attributes. He must surrender his 
conclusion, or accept more. He must 
silence his witness, or accept all his 
testimony. Let him choose which he 
will do. I accept his witness, con- 
sciousness, as trustworthy, and believe 
all his testimony. 

You see, my dear sir, that I have not 
challenged the correctness of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s reasoning in this part of his 
work. I have only applied the testi- 
mony of his unimpeachable witness to 
his own results ; and they are shown by 
it to be incorrect, — wholly incorrect. 
I wish to call your attention to one in- 
ference of his, identical with the one 
with which the mechanical reasoners, 
as they are called, are reproached, and 
by no one with a loftier, calmer scorn 
than by Mr. Spencer himself. I mean 
the fallacious inference from the local 
to the universal, the finite to the infi- 
nite. Paley says, that the works of 
God are so extensive that it is reasona- 
ble therefrom to infer that God, or the 
Power as Mr. Spencer would say, is in- 
finite, omnipresent. Modern philoso- 
phy has hooted itself hoarse over the 
sophistry, the absurdity, of the infer- 
ence. But Paley is in good company, 
if Mr. Spencer is good company. Hear 

















him : “ Phenomena being, so far as we 
can ascertain, unlimited in their diffu- 
sion, we are obliged to regard this 
Power as omnipresent!” “So faras 
we can ascertain!” How much this 
side of the infinite did Mr. Spencer’s 
survey of the diffusion of phenomena 
terminate? With what plummet did 
he sound the infinite abyss, till he 
struck bottom, and brought up speci- 
mens of “ phenomena diffused ” there ? 
Or what glass did he poise to the skies 
which opened to his vision the topmost 
phenomena perched on the rim of the 
heavenly arch? Let us stop laugh- 
ing at the “bungling” archdeacon. 
He had not the delicate instruments 
of modern times which Mr. Spencer 
uses, who has committed the same 
blunder, which, in the poor, buried 
archdeacon, he considers unpardon- 
able. So much for the first part of 
Mr. Spencer’s “ First Principles,” — 
“The Unknowable.” 

I now call your attention, my dear 
sir, to the second part of this work, “The 
Laws of the Knowable.” This part 
is nearly four times as long as the oth- 
er; and I shall be compelled to state 
the argument contained in it in my 
own language and from my memory. 
That we cannot know any thing about 
the unknowable seems too evident 
to need over a hundred pages of sub- 
tle argument to prove; but Spencer’s 
object was not to prove that self-evi- 
dent truth which would only be dark- 
ened by words: he wished to prove 
that we could know nothing about the 
power, or force, or being, or reality, 
which was behind all phenomena; and 
he failed most signally. In this “Sec- 
ond Part,” he wishes to show how 
this universe was evolved, and how 
all the phenomena are repeating them- 
selves and begetting themselves, and 
have been repeating themselves and 
begetting themselves, from all eter- 
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nity. There never was a beginning, 
— there never can be an end. There 
never was any creation, —there was no 
creator, of course. Things are being, 
and always have been being. Unfold- 
ing and folding up, evolving and in- 
volving, nebulousing and nucleus- 
ing, —if you will pardon my coining 
two very poor words, — have always 
been going on; never began, never will 
end. The seed sprouts; the plant grows, 
matures, decays: other plants do the 
same, in endless succession. So of all 
things. There is no need of outside 
help, no room for outside hinderance. 

But his favorite illustration, and 
the one to which he is continually re- 
turning in every chapter, with weari- 
some frequency, is our solar system. 
As this appears to be his chosen field 
of illustration and proof that there was 
no beginning, no creation, and that 
things are now as they ever have been 
and ever will be in their mutations, I 
will confine my proof —that, in this 
part of his work, he has committed 
physical or philosophical suicide, as I 
proved that he committed metaphysi- 
cal suicide in the first part —to this 
particular illustration, and let the 
others pass. 

Mr. Spencer assumes that our solar 
system was once an immense sphere, 
or mass, of thinly attenuated matter, 
probably in a gaseous state, hot or 
warm, as I infer from his remarks, 
without motion. In time, heat began 
to change into motion; the outer por- 
tion began to cool and fall inward, 
which produced a rotary motion from 
west to east ; and, when this outer sur- 
face had sufficiently condensed, it 
cleaved from the less-hardened portion 
of the gaseous sphere, and, at last, 
rolled up on itself into a sphere, or 
planet, — hence Neptune. The next 
cooling surface did the same; hence 
Uranus. And so on, through millions 
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of ages, one after another rim of cooled, 
condensed matter peeled off, and rolled 
up into a planet, till the whole solar 
system was formed,— comets, and all 
the asteroids and meteors; heat having 
changed into motion, the motions of 
the whole system being equivalent to 
the power of the heat or quantity of it. 
Now the system is ripe, matured, fin- 
ished, and its destruction commences. 
Neptune and all the rest of the planets 
revolve in spirals, never coming back 
to exactly the same place in space, but 
continually approaching nearer and 
nearer to the sun. Mercury, the plan- 
et nearest the sun, will plunge into the 
sun first, and its motion will be 
changed into its equivalent of heat, 
and its matter become gaseous again; 
and Venus will follow ; then the Earth. 
Be not startled, my dear sir! Go on 
preparing your briefs, for it will be 
some time first. Then Mars, and all 
the rest of the shining train, with their 
satellites, will plunge into the sun in 
succession, their motion becoming heat, 
and converting them into their origi- 
nal gaseous condition, as when the 
process commenced ; till the whole so- 
lar system is once more a mere hot 
fog-bank in the infinite spaces, 
sphere, or mass, of most attenuated va- 
por. Now commences the reconstruc- 
tion of planets and moons, and com- 
ets and meteors, as before. It is at 
last consummated. Once again the 


“ Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth.” 


And now the reverse order com- 
mences, and, one after another, the 
planets go plunging into the sun; 
motion becoming heat, solids gaseous, 
till space is again filled with hot 
world-fog. This process has been 
going on from all eternity, and will go 
on to all eternity. The equilibrium 
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of heat and motion thus keeps the 
solar system in everlasting vibration 
between solid and fluid gaseous va- 
pors and verdant wheatfields. Mr. 
Spencer does not inform us whether 
there are always intelligent beings on 
any or all of the planets after each 
condensation. And we do not blame 
him for not attempting the solution 
of that problem; for there were fully 
enough difficulties in his hypothesis, 
without volunteering to introduce 
more. Let the ten thousand difficul- 
ties and objections which arise to af- 
flict his theory pass. Let one only 
be taken, at least now, in order to 
simplify the method of its utter anni- 
hilation. Mr. Spencer assumes the 
gaseous condition of the whole matter 
of the solar system, at a given time, 
to be of a given heat and density, as 
he must to start the formation of the 
condensed or planetary system. In 
process of time, this will be fully 
formed as it now is, according to the 
hypothesis. Now, in order that this 
motion may be again changed into 
heat, equivalent to that which filled 
the solar space with nebulous or gas- 
eous matter in the commencement, it 
must be changed at once, not in por- 
tions, and through vast periods, into 
heat. For what tyro in philosophy, 
does not understand, that, in a succes- 
sion of changes at long intervals, the 
heat produced will be changing back 
into motion long before the last plan- 
et has taken its fire-bath, and evap- 
orated into gas? Mercury, Venus, 
and the Earth would be growing cold 
long before Neptune had made the 
awful plunge. Instantaneous con- 
densation and instantaneous vapori- 
zation, were it possible that any pro- 
cess could be instantaneous, might 
possibly keep Mr. Spencer’s solar sys- 
tem in existence; but consecutive 
condensation, at almost infinite inter- 
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vals, and then.equally slow return to 
the solar fires, will never produce the 
original world-vapor with which Mr. 
Spencer started. The second vapor 
would be denser and cooler than the 
first; the third, denser and cooler 
than the second: and heat would be 
continually losing itself in motion, or 
changing into its equivalent motion, 
till, in the course of the ages, a/l heat 
must be changed into its equivalent 
motion in the central orb, or sun, into 
which all the surrounding planets 
would have been absorbed, after re- 
peated liquefactions and evapora- 
tions. There would be but one body 
at last; all heat having parted with 
its quality for motion, and all the 
planetary bodies having given up 
their substance to the great absorbing 
centre. Such would be the result, we 
know, on his own theory. To-day, 
nay, an eternity ago, there would have 
been but one body in the solar sys- 
tem, and that the solar orb itself. 
For long and long ago, as there was 
an eternity already passed then, these 
changes would have finished their 
course. But the sun is not the only 
body in the solar system. There are 
planets, moons, comets, asteroids, me- 
teors innumerable. Therefore, by all 
the pomp of the planetary and constel- 
lated processions, by all the splendor 
of showers of stars, by all the glory of 
auroral flames, Mr. Spencer’s hypoth- 
esis is not true, and is consigned to 
the consuming flames of the indig- 
nant spheres. In the beginning, world- 
mist did not, without an intelligent 
Maker, englobe and set the spheres; 
but, “In the beginning, Gop crEAtT- 
ED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH.” 

Thus, I think, I have shown you, 
my dear sir, that Mr. Spencer has 
furnished his intelligent reader with 
weapons, keen and sure, to send, be- 
yond the reach of resuscitation, his 
theory of a world without an intelli- 
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gent maker, without any maker, —a 
world made of gas, by heat and mo- 
tion. Surely “The world by wisdom 
knew not God.” Certainly, by his 
philosophy, Mr. Spencer has not suc- 
ceeded in making the world. The 
first principles of physics, of natural 
philosophy, are a swift confutation of 
his whole system. 

You may well ask me then, and 
you will probably, why this book has 
had such a run, and why so many 
really intelligent men have been led 
astray by it into the frigid zone of 
atheism ? The utter dissatisfaction of 
such men with the old theology, and 
the philosophy with which it was sus- 
tained, were, doubtless, at the bottom 
of their disbelief. Mr. Spencer’s book 
is written in a transparent style; is 
full of learning, drawn from all sci- 
ence. Nothing is more prominent in 
it than its candor, its entire freedom 
from passion and partisan feeling; 
and he wins the sympathy and con- 
fidence of the reader, as he charms 
him, by his simplicity and transpar- 
ency of character and style. Iam 
not surprised that men who are not 
accustomed to logical thinking, and 
patient analysis of subjects, are led 
astray, fascinated by the theories, the 
hypotheses rather, which Mr. Spencer 
advocates. But I was surprised, and 
am still, that a good lawyer, a cogent 
reasoner, a broad thinker, like our 
friend the judge, should have failed 
to discover the complete fallacy of the 
arguments in both parts of this book. 
It is a new revelation in psychology. 

I should like to show how Mr. 
Spencer could be equally conclusively 
confuted in other ways; but this letter 
is too long to justify my saying more, 
not even my making an apology for 
not saying less. 

Yours very truly, 
Rurvus P. STessrns. 
Irnaca, N.Y., 1870. 
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HEART-ROOM AND HOUSE-ROOM. 


BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


“WuereE there is room in the 
heart,” runs the proverb, “there is 
always room in the house.” The 
heart roomy, a ‘ort of Goodyear’s 
patent is at once taken out, in virtue 
of which stiff oak frames and brittle 
laths and plastering take on an 
elastic, India-rubber quality, and dilate 
to any required dimensions. The very 
yardstick catches the infection, till its 
rigid standard feet come to measure 
forty inches apiece. All we carefully 
learned in our arithmetical tables, 
even, gets turned topsy-turvy. Bushels 
hold a great many more pecks; and 
pounds of tea, sugar, and butter are 
ten times bulkier than Warren Colburn 
authoritatively asserted to our youthful 
inexperience to be the uniform state 
of the case. A whole Cratchit family 
dines to repletion off an emaciated 
Christmas goose, which deliberate cal- 
culation would have demonstrated as 
incapable of going round once; and 
yet there is some left, and not a 
Cratchit but would scorn to say he 
had not had enough. 

There is a vein of the old Asop 
blood in men, in all ages, which makes 
them quick to take note how even the 
gravest moral truths find their serious 
or ludicrous, but always picturesque, 
illustration in the animal world, and 
are taken up and preached right at 
us by the dogs and cats and turkeys 
and rats. “ Anxious and wretched as 
a hen with one chicken,” runs the 
saying. You may see the sight any 
spring day in a farmer’s barnyard. 
Here strides along a matronly hen 
with a brood of sixteen. Her eye is 


on them all. No levity or unseemly 
cutting-up on the part of one of them 


escapes her. She knows their wants 
too. Sixteen hungry little mouths to 
feed. Her mind is full of the care of 
looking round in sixteen directions at 
once, to see what each one of the six- 
teen is at. Right and left, her anxious 
glance is on the stretch for a chance 
waif of grain or crumbs. Feet, too, 
are flying in vigorous back-action, 
scratching up the soil; and lungs are 
clucking continuous proclamations of 
success over every unearthed worm 
or bug. She is on the watch for 
dangers also; and when the moment 
comes for flying to covert, and hud- 
dling up close, manages somehow to 
get every chickling under roof, with 
a chance, too, to protrude its little bill 
somewhere, and make sure of its sniff 
of fresh air. She has most ample 
occupation and responsibility. All 
this is evident in her thoughtful look ; 
but it is evident, also, that she feels 
herself equal to the position. 

And now comes along her sister-hen 
with her brood — of one. Here we shall 
have leisure, serenity, time for cultiva- 
tion, and the enjoyment of society, 
art, and nature. Not a bit of it! 
She is more anxious and distressed 
than the first, more sceptical about 
Providence, more afraid that she lives 
in a niggard world, where the supply 
of grubs and grasshoppers is scant. 
She is painfully and morbidly concen- 
trated. “Thinking too precisely on 
the event,” she conjures up imaginary 
terrors. Try to comfort her with the 
suggestion, that, with more room in her 
heart, she would find more room in this 
divinely-organized chicken-house of a 
world, would rise to fresh and astound- 
ing conceptions of its deep underlying 


























deep of grub-resources, and she will 
listen with impatient, vindictive scep- 
ticism. “Look at me as it is, with 
only one to care for! See what a time 
I have of it! Multiply this by six- 
teen, double it even, and I should be 
carried to Somerville or Worcester in 
a day!” 

One summer I was boarding with 
my family in a farmhouse by the sea- 
shore. Our host was a pitiful miser, 
starving himself, starving his family, 
and, a fortiori, starving his boarders. 
Sick of human nature, sick of petty, 
miserable contention, a party of us 
started out one day, in a wagon, for a 
fine beach some miles away, to try to 
forget our woes in the kind lap of 
Mother Nature. As we approached 
the beach, we stopped at a farmhouse, 
to ask permission to put our horse in 
the barn. Knocking at the door, it 
was opened by a motherly-looking 
woman of fifty, in spectacles, the glasses 
of which, however, far from hiding, 
seemed only to serve, like varnish on 
a picture, to bring out the light and 
warmth of a pair of loving blue eyes 
underneath. She gave us the heart- 
iest reception. “Put your horse in 
the barn? Certainly! You'll find 
plenty of hay there. Come out to 
spend the day by the beach, have you ? 
That’s right! I do like to see young 
people enjoy themselves! Won’t you 
eat your luncheon in our apple-orchard, 
it’s so nice and cool and shady there ? 
And wouldn’t you like a pan of sweet 
milk to have with it?” —“ Bless 
your dear, loving heart!” I cried in- 
ternally. “Then the stern necessities 
of farm-life do not shrivel and wizen 
and dry-rot all souls after the manner 
of old Grimes we are boarding with! 
But perhaps this old lady has trodden 
a more silken path.” 

I looked round the room. There 
were milk-pans enough to make life 
one eternal scour. Her dress, too, was 
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trussed up; her arms were bare, and 
with that battered and callous look 
about the elbows which betokens 
steady usage. “No children, proba- 
bly! that accounts for it.” Presently 
a rustling of bed-clothes and an in- 
cipient wail from a neighboring room. 
“ Ah! that’s your grandchild, I sup- 
pose?” — “No, that’s my baby.” I 
was about as incredulous as Sarah of 
old; but she went right on. “I’ve 
had sixteen children!” Sixteen chil- 
dren! all these milk-pans, the ordi- 
nary work of a farmhouse! and room 
still in the heart for such a reception 
as we had had, for such generous “I 
do like to see young people enjoy 
themselves,” for such hearty proffers 
of the hospitality of the apple-orchard, 
and of a full gallon of sweet milk! 
Ah! I see it. ‘“ Where there is room 
in the heart, there is always room in 
the house,” — room for all these chil- 
dren, and then room to spare for a 
bevy of pleasure-seeking, do-nothing 
strangers, who would seem sent only 
to suggest the complaint, Why must 
my life be a ceaseless moil of nursing, 
scrubbing, ripping. sewing, while these 
people can lie on the rocks all day 
long, counting the breakers, cooled by 
the spray, dozing off to the music of 
the pulsing ocean. 

I could tell a great deal more about 
this blessed woman, — how she refused 
all pay, feeling she was already paid 
amply in the delight of kindness it- 
self; how she manifested a delicacy 
of politeness worthy of Chesterfield 
himself, —Chesterfield! forgive the 
wrong of naming his hollow, artificial 
type of manners in such a genuine 
presence, — but still an exquisite deli- 
cacy of politeness, by replying when 
I went, after a preliminary embarrass- 
ment in the stable over the horse’s 
collar, and said blushingly, “ Madam! 
I am ashamed to say I do not know 
how to harness that horse,” — “Of 








course not, everybody can’t do every 
thing /” and this in a tone as though 
she were already overwhelmed with 
amazement at the number of things 
[ could do. Her replying thus, I say, 
and then running to the back-door, 
and calling to two of her sons in the 
field, “ Here, you, Henry Clay! Daniel 
Webster!” (room still in that heart, 
we see, for a streak of hero-worship.) 
“ Come here, and help this gentleman 
harness his horse!” But I cannot 
enlarge further. Does not she, how- 
ever, illustrate gloriously the creative 
power of a large heart, —creative 
power to make a small house big, nar- 
row neans abundant, work play, a con- 
tracted sphere roomy, broad, and airy? 

The creative power of a large heart, 
—the vital, plastic force of such a 
heart, as an energy in Nature not less 
a reality that the force of heat or light 
or gravitation, —it is amazing how 
little we believe in this. We admit 
the power of delicate, threadlike root- 
lets to work their way through hard- 
packed gravel, and make room for 
themselves to. grow bigger than the 
leg of a man; of tiny, pliable grass- 
blades to bore as with an awl through 
a dozen layers of stiff, dry beech-leaves, 
and get out to the spring sun ; of soft, 
gelatinous coral polyps, or mollusks 
like the clam and oyster, to build huge 
reef-barriers, or enlarge, year by year, 
stony coverings, so hard that we can 
scarcely break them with a hammer. 
Such life-forms have inner power 
to push aside ponderous material 
obstacles, or to build their own rock- 
ribbed houses to suit their conscious 
needs. But the human heart cannot 
create at will its own house, — must 
take it, small, low-studded, ill-ar- 
ranged, just as it is given externally ; 
must shrivel up to the size of the pro- 
videntially-ordained oyster-shell, and 
piteously plain, “ You cannot expect 
soft mollusk-flesh to butt its brains 
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against the wall of hard, cruel lime- 
stone !” — O tender, palpitating oys- 
ter-heart! a word of marvellous con- 
solation for you. You are alive, the 
shell is dead. The shell did not shut 
you in; you rounded it out. It was 
all in solution once. You held its 
every particle off at just the distance 
you wanted it to keep. You wrapped 
it, soft and pliable, round yourself, and 
tucked yourself in with it, as a child 
may do with acashmere shawl. Then 
you made the particles harden, and 
shut you in snug and safe from wind 
and weather ; but you, that hardened, 
can soften also. You that began life 
in the back-building, because you 
were small and modest, now that your 
means and views have expanded can 
add on the front building. Why! 
look at the crabs and lobsters there 
lying in the wet sea-weed, their shells 
as soft as moist brown paper. They, 
too, were lately distressed like you. 
Their ribbed corsets were crowding 
on lung and heart and stomach. They 
have split the stays, and are quietly 
resting there, secreting new ones, that 
will fit as if just from Paris. 

Yes, every man builds his own 
house,— builds it many-chambered, 
fresh-ventilated, picture-hung, vine- 
wreathed, guest-full; or low-pent, 
bare-walled, flowerless, inhospitable, 
—just in accordance with his inner 
nature. Precisely as the internal 
force of affinity in the mollusk lays 
hold of, and aggregates round itself, 
the fine lime-particles in the sea-water; 
so does the internal force in the hu- 
man soul lay hold of, and aggregate 
round itself, what it wants. The 
surrounding ocean holds in solution 
knowledge, pleasure, meat, drink, 
wit, wisdom, friends, flowers, God ; 
and out of this wealth we secrete our 
shells, —clam-shells or nautilus- 
shells, as we are clams or nautiluses. 
We find what we crave, —fun, if we 

















have a zest for the funny; friends, if 
we long for friends ; beauty, if we love 
beauty; thought, if we tend to 
thought. Slowly we build up our 
house. Small or large, if we are re- 
fined, it is refined; if we are roomy, 
it is roomy. 

Roomy! There is one house, at 
least, — how dear it is in the recol- 
lections of many !— which, moderate 
in dimensions, full, apparently, with 
the family itself, the means of its 
owners very moderate, gasping for a 
fresh coat of paint, is yet the cen- 
tre of a more cordial, beaming hospi- 
tality than almost any other in Mas- 
sachusetts. The miracle of the 
widow’s cruse is an every-day com- 
mon-place there, and extends its 
marvel not merely to the oil and 
meal, but to the tea, the butter, the 
carpets, the beds. If the chairs give 
out, something turns into a chair. 
If the table is too short, an ironing- 
board transforms itself into another 
leaf. Ifthe rooms are all occupied, a 
new one builds itself out,— laths, plas- 
ters, and dries itself, on the spur of the 
moment, and no coldtaken. The gener- 
ous, hospitable hearts of the inmates ef- 
fect all. Every thing is plain, —food, 
furniture, service. But the large, sun- 
ny natures of the family crave being 
happy and making others happy. 
And so, on an income which a like 
number of others would think doomed 
them to shut up the front and live in 
the back part of the house, these 
people contrive to keep open all round 
to sun and air and friends and books 
and flowers. 

But one may say, My heart is not 
large enough for that sort of thing. 
I am anxious and troubled about 
many things,— fastidious, dust-haunt- 
ed, as sensitive to criticism as a raw 
wound to acid. Very likely. Then 
you will not build that kind of a 
28 
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You will fashion something, 


house. 
in which, if there is less hilarity, 
there will, at least, be less dust; if 
less conversation, variety of persons 
and ideas, huddle of books, prints, 
flowers, at least fewer cracked tea- 
cups, more kinds of cake, better-pre- 


served carpets. You will get what 
you want, not what some other per- 
son wants. You are a magnet of a 
specific kind. Things which you are 
fitted to draw will fly towards you, 
and stick to you. Glue, pitch, var- 
nish, —none of these things lay hold 
on to, and keep fast, their dust, straws, 
gnats, flies, so tenaciously, as does 
each man or woman the objects for 
which affinities fit him. 

This is a truth which must abso- 
lutely be taken home. It is the foun- 
dation of all order and justice in this 
world. It is the sole basis of the 
possibility of improvement. We are 
ever tempted to believe that our 
shells are responsible for us, and not 
we ourselves for our shells, Out of © 
precisely the same surrounding sub- 
stances, we with one disposition or- 
ganize gratitude, with another dis- 
content; with one disposition organ- 
ize friendship, with another selfish 
isolation ; with one disposition organ- 
ize genial trust, with another acrid 
suspicion. Artists and virtuosos are 
we all. No one of us but builds his 
house, with its long picture-gallery, 
in which he daily wanders to dwell 
on the drawing and coloring of his 
favorite pieces. Plenty of materials 
are furnished to the poorest of us, — 
walls, hooks, cords, sky-lights. One 
hangs his walls round with dissolute 
Bacchantes and lascivious Venuses; 
another with battle-pieces and scenes 
of strife and glory; another with 
quiet home-bits,— mothers and babes, 
children sailing boats in a pond; 
another with sunny landscapes, or 
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herds of peaceful, grazing Jerseys or 
Devons; another with the Eclipses 
and Dexters of the turf, or bull-dog 
portraits of the Sayers, Heenans, and 
other champions of the ring; another 
with Teniers’s scenes of misers count- 
ing gold; another with faces of grave 
scholars, or figures of praying St. 
Agnes, or John Browns marching 
with undaunted front towards that 
grim, skeleton scaffold there, with its 
hanging noose relieved against the 
sky. If you would come to self-con- 
sciousness, take a turn in your galle- 
ry, reflect on the selection you have 
made, ask which are your choicest cab- 
inet pieces. You had your own way 
there. The material house you live 
in may not fully express you. You 
hired it of another; you were too short 
of funds to break out in all directions ; 
you gave up beauty for comfort, or fin- 
ish for space. But here you had full 
swing, all the bills paid for you. 
Look, then, to thyself, O man! 
The whole question is an inner one. 
Rough, porous clam-shell, or lustrous, 
pearly nautilus-shell,— which shall the 
house be? As you are clam or nau- 
tilus. Work within, on the fabric of 
thine own being, and the clay-hut shall 
rise and widen into the marble palace. 
With every change in you, there will 
correspond a change in the outward 
building. Friendly, your rooms will 
contain more friends; cheery, they 
will be flooded with sun-light, song 
and flowers; eager for wisdom and 
character, they will gather the men 
and women on earth, or passed beyond, 
who inspire wisdom and character; 
devout and waiting, they will be 
sacred shrines to worship in. Neg- 
lect thine inner being, let the faces of 
love and light grow feeble, and thy 
walls will contract and shut thee in; 
thy window-panes will grow dusky, 
drear, and spider-webbed; thy roof 
will sag down, or stifle the air, or give 


inlet to chilling rains and sifting 
snow; no attraction will be there to 
draw round thee friendship, children, 
beauty, piety, — withered, shrunken 
thyself, thy house will be like the tot- 
tering, decayed bodily frame of old 
age, which the vital force can no 
longer keep in repair. 

“The more room in the heart, the 
more room in the house.” The more 
room in the heart, the more room in 
God’s house. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions ” could have been 
said only by One whose heart was of 
the broadest, sunniest, most sponta- 
neously hospitable. Your grudging, 
suspicious soul will have a grudging, 
suspicious God. His Deity will do 
as he himself does, — build up round 
his grounds high walls of exclusion, 
fortified on top by jagged and cruel 
broken-bottles of doctrine; will set. 
everywhere, man-traps and spring- 
guns, and turn loose the savagest 
breed of ‘Tartarean bull-dogs the 
wariest breeding-in between Sin and 
Death can develop. But not so with 
your loving heart. Love is ever on 
the watch for love, quick to recog- 
nize the marks of love. Love is ever 
trustful and hopeful, and, surrendering 
itself bravely to experience, tastes 
and sees how even bitter things are 
nutritious and sweet at the centre. 
And so, for the large heart, a large 
God; a glorious, exultant sense, that 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the mind 
to conceive, the things God has in 
store, now here, and beyond eternally, 
for all who will give him free and 
confident welcome. 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my sou!! 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at last art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unrest- 

ig sea!” 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER V. 
WEDDING AND WEDDING-TRIP. 


WELL, and so they were married, 
with all the newest modern forms, 
ceremonies, and accessories. 

Every possible thing was done to 
reflect lustre on the occasion. There 
were eight bridesmaids, and every one 
of them fair as the moon; and eight 
groomsmen, with white-satin ribbons 
and white rosebuds in their button- 
holes ; and there was a bishop, assisted 
by a priest, to give the solemn bene- 
dictions of the church; and there was 
a marriage-bell of tuberoses and 
lilies, of enormous size, swinging over 
the heads of the pair at the altar; 
and there were voluntaries on the 
organ, and chantings, and what not, 
all solemu and impressive as possible. 
In the midst of all this, the fair Lillie 
promised, “forsaking all others, to 
keep only unto him, as long as they 
both should live,” — ‘‘ to love, honor, 
and obey, until death did them part.” 

During the whole agitating scene, 
Lillie kept up her presence of mind, 
and was perfectly aware of what she 
was about ; so that a very fresh, origi- 
nal, and crisp style of trimming, that 
had been invented in Paris specially 
for her wedding toilet, received no 
detriment from the least unguarded 
movement. We much regret that it 
is contrary to our literary principles 
to write half, or one third, in French ; 
because the wedding-dress, by far the 
most important object on this occa- 
sion, and certainly one that most 
engrossed the thoughts of the bride, 
was one entirely indescribable in Eng- 
lish, Just as there is no word in 





the Hottentot vocabulary for “holi- 
ness,” or “purity,” so there are no 
words in our savage English to de- 
scribe a lady’s dress; and, therefore, 
our fair friends must be recommended, 
on this point, to exercise their imagi- 
nation in connection with the study 
of the finest French plates, and they 
may get some idea of Lillie with her 
wedding robe and train. 

Then there was the wedding banquet, 
where everybody ate quantities of the 
most fashionable, indigestible horrors, 
with praiseworthy courage and en- 
thusiasm ; for what is to become of 
“paté de fois gras” if we don’t eat 
it? What is to become of us if we 
do is entirely a secondary question. 

On the whole, there was not one jot 
or tittle of the most exorbitant re- 
quirements of fashion that was not ful- 
filled on this occasion. The house was 
a crush of wilting flowers, and smelt 
of tuberoses enough to give one a 
vertigo fora month. A band of music 
brayed and clashed every minute of 
the time; and a jam of people, in ele- 
gant dresses, shrieked to each other 
above the din, and several of Lillie’s 
former admirers got tipsy in the sup- 
per-room. In short, nothing could be 
finer; and it was agreed, on all hands, 
that it was “stunning.” Accounts 
of it, and of all the bride’s dresses, 
presents, and even wardrobe, went into 
the daily papers, and thus was the 
charming Lillie Ellis made into Mrs. 
John Seymour. 

Then followed the approved wedding 
journey, the programme of which had 
been drawn up by Lillie herself, with 
carte blanche from John, and in- 
cluded every place where a bride’s new 
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toilets could be seen in the most 
approved fashionable circles. They 
went to Niagara and Trenton, they 
went to Newport and Saratoga, to the 
White Mountains and Montreal; and 
Mrs. John Seymour was a meteor of 
fashionable wonder and delight at all 
these places. Her dresses and her 
diamonds, her hats and her bonnets, 
were all wonderful to behold. The 
stir and excitement that she had 
created as simple Miss Ellis was 
nothing to the stir and excitement 
about Mrs. John Seymour. It was 
the mere grub compared with the full- 
blown butterfly, —the bud compared 
with the rose. Wherever she ap- 
peared, her old admirers flocked in her 
train. The unmarried girls were, so 
to speak, nowhere. Marriage was a 


new lease of power and splendor, and 
she revelled in it like a humming- 
bird in the sunshine. 

And was John equally happy? 


Well, to say the truth, John’s head 
was a little turned by the possession 
of this curious and manifold creature, 
that fluttered and flapped her wings 
about the eyes and ears of his under- 
standing, and appeared before him 
every day in some new device of 
the toilet, fair and fresh, smiling and 
bewitching, kissing and coaxing, 
laughing and crying, and in all 
ways bewildering him, the once 
sober-minded John, till he scarce 
knew whether he stood on his head or 
his heels. He knew that this sort of 
rattling, scatter-brained life must come 
to an end some time. He knew there 
was a sober, serious life-work for him ; 
something that must try his mind and 
soul and strength, and that would, by 
and by, leave him neither time nor 
strength to be the mere wandering 
attaché of a gay bird, whose string he 
held in hand, and who now seemed to 
pull him hither and thither at her will. 
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John thought of all these things at 
intervals ; and then, when he thought 
of the quiet, sober, respectable life at 
Springdale, of the good old staple fami- 
lies, with their steady ways, — of the 
girls in his neighborhood with their 
reading societies, their sewing-circles 
for the poor, their book-clubs and art- 
unions for practice in various accom- 
plishments, — he thought, with appre- 
hension, that there appeared not a 
spark of interest in his charmer’s mind 
for any thing in this direction. She 
never had read any thing, —knew noth- 
ing on all those subjects about which 
the women and young girls in his circle 
were interested; while, in Springdale, 
there were none of the excitements 
which made her interested in life. He 
could not help perceiving that Lillie’s 
five hundred particular friends were 
mostly of the other sex, and wondering 
whether he alone, when the matter 
should be reduced to that, could 
make up to her for all her retinue of 
slaves. 

Like most good boys who grow 
into good men, John had unlimited 
faith in women. Whatever little de- 
fects and flaws they might have, still 
at heart he supposed they were all of 
the same substratum as his mother 
and sister. The moment a woman was 
married, he imagined that all the 
lovely domestic graces would spring 
up in her, no matter what might 
have been her previous disadvantages, 
merely because she was awoman. He 
had no doubt of the usual orthodox 
oak and ivy theory in relation to man 
and woman; and that his wife, when 
he got one, would be the clinging ivy 
that would bend her flexible tendrils 
in the way his strong will and wisdom 
directed. He had never, perhaps, 
seen, in southern regions, a fine tree 
completely smothered and killed in the 
embraces of a gay, flaunting parasite, 
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and so received no warning from vege- 
table analogies. 

Somehow or other, he was persuad- 
ed, he should gradually bring his wife 
to all his own ways of thinking, and 
all his schemes and plans and opin- 
ions. This might, he thought, 
be difficult, were she one of the 
pronounced, strong-minded _ sort, 
accustomed to thinking and judging 
for herself. Such a one, he could eas- 
ily imagine, there might be a risk in 
encountering in the close intimacy of 
domestic life. Even in his dealings 
with his sister, he was made aware of 
a force of character and a vigor of in- 
tellect that sometimes made the car- 
rying of his own way over hers a 
matter of some difficulty. , Were it not 
that Grace was the best of women, 
and her ways always the very best of 
ways, John was not so sure but that 
she might prove a little too masterful 
for him. 

But this lovely bit of pink and 
white; this downy, gauzy, airy little 
elf; this creature, so slim and slender 
and unsubstantial, — surely he could 
have no fear that he could not mould 
and control and manage her? Oh, 
no! He imagined her melting, like a 
moon-beam, into all manner of sweet 
compliances, becoming an image and 
reflection of his own better self, and 
repeated to himself the words of 
Wordsworth, — 


“*T saw her, on a nearer view, 
A spirit, vet a woman too, — 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty. 
A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient pleasures, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


John fancied he saw his little Lillie 
subdued into a pattern wife, weaned 
from fashionable follies, eagerly seek- 
ing mental improvement under his 
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guidance, and joining him and Grace 
in all sorts of edifying works and 
ways. 

The reader may see, from the con- 
versations- we have detailed, that 
nothing was farther from Lillie’s in- 
tentions than any such conformity. 

The intentions of the married pair, 
in fact, ran exactly contrary to one 
another. John meant to bring Lillie 
to a sober, rational, useful family life ; 
and Lillie meant to run a career of 
fashionable display, and make John 
pay for it. 

Neither, at present, stated their in- 
tentions precisely to the other, be- 
cause they were “honey-mooning.” 
John, as yet, was the enraptured 
lover; and Lillie was his pink and 
white sultana, — absolute mistress, her 
word was law, his will was hers. How 
the case was ever to be reversed, so 
as to suit the terms of the marriage 
service, John did not precisely inquire. 

But, when husband and wife start 
in life with exactly opposing inten- 
tions, which, think you, is likely to 
conquer, —the man, or the woman? 
That is a very nice question, and 
deserves further consideration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HONEY-MOON, AND AFTER. 


We left Mr. and Mrs. John Sey- 
mour honey-mooning. The honey- 
moon, dear ladies, is supposed to be 
the period of male subjection. The 
young queen is enthroned; and the 
first of her slaves walks obediently in 
her train, carries her fan, her parasol, 
runs of her errands, packs her trunk, 
writes her letters, buys her any thing 
she cries for, and is ready to do the 
impossible for her, on every suitable 
occasion. 

A great, strong man sometimes 
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feels awkwardly, when thus led cap- 
tive; but the greatest, strongest, 
and most boastful, often go most 
obediently under woman-rule; for 
which, see Shakspeare, concerning 
Cleopatra and Julius Cesar and 
Antony. 

But then all kingdoms, and all 
sway, and all authority, must come to 
an end. Nothing lasts, you see. The 
plain prose of life must have its turn, 
after the poetry and honey-moon — 
stretch them out to their utmost 
limit — have their terminus. 

So, at the end of six weeks, John 
and Lillie, somewhat dusty and travel- 
worn, were received by Grace into 
the old family-mansion at Springdale. 

Grace had read her Bible and 
Fénelon to such purpose, that she had 
accepted her cross with open arms. 

Dear reader, Grace was not a severe, 
angular, old-maid sister, ready to snarl 
at the advent of a young beauty ; but 
an elegant and accomplished woman, 
with a wide culture, a trained and 
disciplined mind, a charming taste 
and polished manners, and, above all, 
a thorough self-understanding and 
discipline. At thirty-five, she still 
had admirers and lovers ; yet, till now, 
her brother, insensibly to herself, had 
blocked up the doorway of her heart ; 
and the perfectness of the fraternal 
friendship had prevented the wish 
and the longing, by which some for- 
tunate man might have found and 
given happiness. 

Grace had resolved she would love 
her new sister; that she would look 
upon all her past faults and errors 
with eyes of indulgence; that she 
would put out of her head every 
story she ever had heard against her, 
and unite with her brother to make 
her lot a happy one. 

“ John is so good a man,” she said 
to Miss Letitia Ferguson, “that Iam 
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sure Lillie cannot but become a good 
woman.” 

So Grace adorned the wedding 
with her presence, in an elegant Pa- 
risian dress, ordered for the occasion, 
and presented the young bride with a 
set of pearl and amethyst that were 
perfectly bewitching, and kisses and 
notes of affection had been exchanged 
between them; and, during various 
intervals, and for weeks past, Grace 
had been pleasantly employed in pre- 
paring the family-mansion to receive 
the new mistress. 

John’s bachelor apartments had 
been new furnished, and furbished, and 
made into a perfect bower of roses. 

The rest of the house, after the 
usual household process of purifica- 
tion, had been re-arranged, as John 
and his sister had always kept it since 
their mother’s death in the way that 
she loved to see it. There was some- 
thing quaint and sweet and antique 
about it, that suited Grace. Its un- 
fashionable difference to the smart, 
flippant, stereotyped rooms of to-day 
had a charm in her eyes. 

Lillie, however, surveyed the scene, 
the first night that she took posses- 
sion, with a quiet determination to 
re-modernize on the very earliest op- 
portunity. What would Mrs. Frippit 
and Mrs. Nippit say to such rooms, 
she thought? But then there was 
time enough to attend to that. Not 
a shade of these internal reflections 
was visible in her manner. She said, 
“Oh, how sweet! How perfectly 
charming ! How splendid!” in all pro- 
per places; and John was delighted. 

She also fell into the arms of Grace, 
and kissed her with effusion; and 
John saw the sisterly union, which he 
had anticipated, auspiciously com- 
mencing. 

The only trouble in Grace’s mind 
was from a terrible sort of clairvoyance 
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that seems to beset very sincere people, 
and makes them sensitive to the pres- 
ence of any thing unreal or true. 
Fair and soft and caressing as the 
new sister was; and determined as 
Grace was to believe in her, and trust 
her, and like her, —she found an invis- 
ible, chilly barrier between her heart 
and hand. She scolded herself, and, 
in the effort to confide, became unnat- 
urally demonstrative, and said and did 
more than she usually did to show af- 
fection; and yet, to her own mortifi- 
cation, she found herself, after all, 
seeming to herself to be hypocritical, 
and professing more than she felt. 

As to the fair Lillie, who, as we 
have remarked, was no fool, she took 
the measure of her new sister with 
that instinctive knowledge of char- 
acter which is the essence of woman- 
hood. Lillie was not in love with 
John, because that was an experience 
she was not capable of. But she had 
married him, and now considered him 
as her property, her subject, — hers, 
with an intensity of ownership that 
should shut out all former proprietors. 

We have heard much talk, of late, 
in the husband’s ownership of the wife. 
But, dear ladies, is that any more 
pronounced a fact than every wife’s 
ownership of her husband? an owner- 
ship so intense and pervading, that it 
may be said to be the controlling nerve 
of womanhood. Let any one touch 
your right to the first place in your 
husband’s regard, and see ! 

Well, then, Lillie saw at a glance 
just what Grace was, and what her 
influence with her brother must be, 
. and also, that, for her to live the life 
she meditated, John must act under 
her sway, and not under his sister’s; 
and so the resolve had gone forth, in 
her mind, that Grace’s dominion in 
the family should come to an end, and 
that she would, as sole empress, re- 
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construct the state. But, of course, 
she was too wise to say a word about 
it. 

“Dear me!” she said, the next morn- 
ing, when Grace proposed showing 
her through the house and delivering 
up the keys, “I’m sure I don’t see 
why you want to show things to me. 
I’m nothing of a housekeeper, you 
know: all I know is what I want, 
and I’ve always had what I wanted, 
you know; but, you see, I haven’t the 
least idea how it’s to be done. Why, 
at home I’ve been everybody’s baby. 
Mamma laughs at the idea of my 
knowing any thing. So, Grace dear, 
you must just be prime minister; and 
I'll be the good-for-nothing queen, and 
just sign the papers and all that, you 
know.” 

Grace found, the first week, that to 
be housekeeper to a young duchess, in 
an American village and with Ameri- 
can servants, was no sinecure. 

The young mistress, the next week, 
tumbled into the wash an amount of 
muslin and Jace and French puffing 
and fluting sufficient to employ two 
artists for two or three days, and 
by which honest Bridget, as she stood 
at her family wash-tub, was sorely 
perplexed. 

But, in America, no woman ever dies 
for want of speaking her mind; and 
the lower orders have their turn in 
teaching the catechism to their supe- 
riors, which they do with an effective- 
ness that does credit to democracy. 

“And would ye be plased to step 
here, Miss Seymour,” said Bridget to 
Grace, in a voice of suppressed emo- 
tion, and pointing oratorically, with 
her soapy right arm, to a snow-wreath 
of French finery and puffing on the 
floor. “ What J asks, Miss Grace, is, 
Who is to do all this? I’m sure, it 
would take me and Katy a week, work- 
in’ day and night, let alone the cookin’, 
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and the silver and the beds, and all 
them. It’s a pity, now, somebody 
shouldn’t spake to that young crather ; 
fur she’s nothin’ but a baby, and likely 
don’t know any thing, as ladies 
mostly don’t, about what’s right and 
proper.” Bridget’s Christian charity 
and condescension in this last sentence 
was some mitigation of the crisis; 
but still Grace was appalled. We all 
of us, my dear sisters, have stood ap- 
palled at the tribunal of good Bridgets 
rising in their majesty and declaring 
their ultimatum. 

Bridget was a treasure in the town 
of Springdale, where servants were 
scarce and poor; and, what was more, 
she was a treasure that knew her own 
worth. Grace knew very well how she 
had been beset with applications and 
offers of higher wages to draw her to 
various hotels and boarding-houses in 
the vicinity, but had preferred the 
comparative dignity and tranquillity 
of a private gentleman’s family. 

But the family had been small, or- 
derly, and systematic, and Grace tie 
most considerate of housekeepers. 
Still it was not to be denied, that, 
though an indulgent and considerate 
mistress, Bridget was, in fact, mistress 
of the Seymour mansion, and that her 
mind and will concerning the washing 
must be made known to the young 
queen. 

It was a sore trial to speak to Lillie; 
but it would be sorer to be left at once 
desolate in the kitchen department, 
and exposed to the marauding inroads 
of unskilled Hibernians. 

In the most delicate way, Grace 
made Lillie acquainted with the do- 
mestic crisis; as, in old times, a prime 
minister might have carried to one of 
the Charleses the remonstrance and 
protest of the House of Commons. 

“Oh! I’m sure I don’t know how 
it’s to be done;” said Lillie gayly. 
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“ Mamma always got my things done 
somehow. They always were done, 
and always must be: you just tell her 
so. I think it’s always best to be 
decided with servants. Face ’em down 
in the beginning.” 

“But you see, Lillie dear, it’s 
almost impossible to get servants at 
all in Springdale; and such servants 
as ours everybody says are an excep- 
tion. If we talk to Bridget in that 
way, she'll just go off and leave us; 
and then what shall we do?” 

“What in the world does John 
want to live in such a place for?” 
said Lillie peevishly. “There are 
plenty of servants to be got in New 
York; and that’s the only plaee fit to 
live in. Well, it’s no affair of mine! 
Tell John he married me, and must 
take care of me. He must settle it 
some way: I sha’n’t trouble my heag 
about it.” 

The idea of living in New York, and 
uprooting the old time-honored estab- 
lishment in Springdale, struck Grace 
as a sort of sacrilege ; yet she could 
not help feeling, with a kind of fear, 
that the young mistress had power to 
do it. 

“Don’t, darling, talk so, for pity’s 
sake,” she said. “I will go to John, 
and we will arrange it somehow.” 

A long consultation with faithful 
John, in the evening, revealed to him 
the perplexing nature of the material 
processes necessary to get up his 
fair puff of thistle-down in all that 
wonderful whiteness and fancifulness 
of costume which had so entranced 
him. 

Lillie cried, and said she never had 
any trouble before about “ getting 
her things done.” She was sure 
mamma or Trixie or somebody did 
them, or got them done, — she never 
knew how or when. With many 
tears and sobs, she protested her 
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ardent desire to realize the scriptural 
idea of the fowls of the air and the 
lilies of the field, which were fed and 
clothed, “like Solomon in all his 
glory,” without ever giving a mo- 
ment’s care to the matter. 

John kissed and embraced, and 
wiped away her tears, and declared 
she should have every thing just as 
she desired it, if it took the half of 
his kingdom. 

After consoling his fair one, he 
burst into Grace’s room in the even- 
ing, just at the hour that they used 
to have their old brotherly and sisterly 
confidential talks. 

“You see, Grace, — poor Lillie, dear 
little thing, — you don’t know how 
distressed she is ; and, Grace, we must 
find somebody to do up all her fol-de- 
rols and fiz-gigs for her, you know. 
You see, she’s been used to this kind 
of thing; can’t do without it.” 

“Well, I'll try to-morrow, John,” 
said Grace patiently. “There is Mrs. 
Atkins, — she is a very nice woman.” 

“Oh, exactly! just the thing,” said 
John. “ Yes, we'll get her to take all 
Lillie’s things every week. That set- 
tles it.” 

“Do you know, John, at the prices 
that Mrs. Atkins asks, you will have 
to pay more than for all your family 
service together ? What we have this 
week would be twenty dollars, at the 
least computation ; and it is worth it 
too, —the work of getting up is so 
elaborate.” 

John opened his eyes, and looked 
grave. Like all stable New-England 
families, the Seymours, while they 
practised the broadest liberality, had 
instincts of great sobriety in expense. 
Needless profusion shocked them as 
out of taste; anda quiet and decent 
reticence in matters of self-indul- 
gence were habitual with them. 

Such a price for the fine linen of 
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his little angel rather staggered him, 
but he gulped it down. 

“ Well, well, Gracie,” he said ; “ cost 
what it may, she must have it as she 
likes it. The little creature, you see, 
has never been accustomed to calcu- 
late or reflect in these matters; and it 
is trial enough to come down to our 
stupid way of living, —so different, 
you know, from the gay life she has 
been leading.” 

Miss Seymour’s saintship was some- 
what rudely tested by this remark. 
That anybody should think it a sac- 
rifice to be John’s wife, and a trial to 
accept the homestead at Springdale, 
with all its tranquillity and comforts,— 
that John, under her influence, should 
speak of the Springdale life as stupid, 
was a little drop too much in her cup. 
A bright streak appeared in either 
cheek, as she said, — 

“Well, John, I never knew you 
found Springdale stupid before. I’m 
sure, we have been happy here,” — 
and her voice quavered. 

“ Pshaw, Gracie! you know what I 
mean. I don’t mean that J find it 
stupid. I don’t like the kind of rattle- 
brained life we’ve been leading this six 
weeks. But, then, it just suits Lillie; 
and it’s so sweet and patient of her 
to come here and give it all up, and 
say not a word of regret; and then, 
you see,I shall be just up to my 
ears in business now, and can’t give 
up all my time to her, as I have. 
There’s ever so much law business 
coming on, and all the factory matters 
at Spindlewood ; and I can see that 
Lillie will have rather a hard time of 
it. You must devote yourself to her, 
Gracie, like a dear, good soul, as you 
always were, and try to get her inter- 
ested in our kind of life. Of course, 
all our set will call, and that will be 
something ; and then —there’ will be 
some invitations out.” 
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“Oh, yes, John! we'll manage it,” 
said Gracie, who had by this time 
swallowed her anger, and shouldered 
her cross once more with a womanly 
perseverance. “Oh, yes! the Fer- 
gusons, and the Wilcoxes, and the 
Blagdens, and the Winthrops will all 
call; and we shall have picnics, and 
lawn teas, and musicals, and par- 
ties.” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said John. 
“ Gracie, isn’t she a dear little thing ? 
Didn’t she look cunning in that white 
wrapper this morning? How do 
women do those things, I wonder?” 
said John. “Don’t you think her 
manners are lovely ? ” 

“They are very sweet, and she is 
charmingly pretty,” said Gracie; “and 
I love her dearly.” 

“ And so affectionate! Don’t you 
think so?” continued John. “She’s 


@ person that you can do any thing 
with through her heart. 


She’s all 
heart, and very little head. I ought 
not to say that, either. I think she 
has fair natural abilities, had hated 
ever been cultivated.” 

“My dear John,” said Gracie, 
“you forget what time it is. Good- 
night!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WILL SHE LIKE IT? 


“John,” said Grace, “when are 
you going out again to our Sunday 
school at Spindlewood? They are 
all asking after you. Do you know it 
is now two months since they have 
seen you?” 

“T know it,” said John. “I am 
going to-morrow. You see, Gracie, I 
couldn’t well before.” 

“Oh! [have told them all about it, 
and I have kept things up; but then 
there are so many who want to see 
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you, and so many things that you 
alone could settle and manage.” 

“Qh, yes! I'll go to-morrow,” said 
John. “ And, after this, I shall be 
steady at it. I wonder if we could 
get Lillie to go,” said he doubtfully. 

Grace did not answer. Lillie was 
a subject on which it was always em- 
barrassing to her to be appealed to. 
She was so afraid of appearing jealous 
or unappreciative, and her opinions 
were so different from those of her 
brother, that it was rather difficult to 
say any thing. 

“Do you think she would like it, 
Grace?” 

“Indeed, John, you must know 
better than I. If anybody could make 
her tate an interest in it, it would be 
you.” 

Before his marriage, John had al- 
ways had the idea that pretty, affec- 
tionate little women were religious 
and self-denying at heart, as matters 
of course. No matter through what 
labyrinths of fashionable follies and 
dissipation they had been wandering, 
still a talent for saintship was lying 
dormant in their natures, which it 
needed only the touch of love to de- 
velop. The wings of the angel were 
always concealed under the fashion- 
able attire of the belle, and would 
unfold themselves when the hour 
came. A nearer acquaintance with 
Lillie, he was forced to confess, had 
not, so far, confirmed this idea. 
Though hers was a face so fair and 
pure, that, when he first knew her, it 
suggested ideas of prayer, and com- 
munion with angels, yet he could 
not disguise from himself, that, in all 
near acquaintance with her, she had 
proved to be most remarkably “of 
the earth, earthy.” She was alive and 
fervent about fashionable gossip, — 
of who is who, and what does what; 
she was alive to equipages, to dress, 
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to sight-seeing, to dancing, to any 
thing of which the whole stimulus 
and excitement was earthly and phys- 
ical. At times, too, he remembered 
that she had talked a sort of pensive 
sentimentalism, of a slightly religious 
nature ; but the least idea of a moral 
purpose in life — of self-denial, and 
devotion to something higher than im- 
mediate _self-gratification — seemed 
never to have entered her head. What 
is more, John had found his attempts 
to introduce such topics with her 
always unsuccessful. Lillie either 
gaped in his face, and asked him what 
time it was; or playfully pulled his 
whiskers, and asked him why he 
didn’t take to the ministry; or adroitly 
turned the conversation with kissing 
and compliments. 

Sunday morning came, shining 
down gloriously through the dewy 
elm-arches of Springdale. The green 
turf on either side of the wide streets 
was mottled and flecked with vivid 
flashes and glimmers of emerald, like 
the sheen of a changeable silk, as 
here and there long arrows of sunlight 
darted down through the leaves and 
touched the ground. 

The gardens between the great 
shady houses that flanked the street 
were full of tall white and crimson 
phloxes in all the majesty of their 
summer bloom, and the air was filled 
with fragrance; and Lillie, after a 
two-hours’ toilet, came forth from her 
chamber fresh and lovely as the bride 
in the Canticles. “Thou art all fair, 
my love; there is no spot in thee.” 
She was killingly dressed in the rural- 
simplicity style. All her robes and 
sashes were of purest white; and a 
knot of field-daisies and grasses, with 
French dew-drops on them, twinkled 
in an infinitesimal bonnet on her little 
head, and her hair was all créped into 
a filmy golden aureole round her face. 
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In short, dear reader, she was a per- 
fectly got-up angel, and wanted only 
some tulle clouds and an opening 
heaven to have gone up at once, as 
similar angels do from the Parisian 
stage. 

“ You like me, don’t you ? ” she said, 
as she saw the delight in John’s eyes. 

John was tempted to lay hold of 
his plaything. 

“ Don’t, now, —you’ll crumple me,” 
she said, fighting him off with a dain- 
ty parasol. “ Positively you sha’n’t 
touch me till after church.” 

John laid the little white hand on 
his arm with pride, and looked down 
at her over his shoulder all the way to 
church. He felt proud of her. They 
would look at her, and see how pretty 
she was, he thought. And so they did. 
Lillie had been used to admiration 
in church. It was one of her fields 
of triumph. She had received com- 
pliments on her toilet even from young 
clergymen, who, in the course of their 
preaching and praying, found leisure 
to observe the beauties of nature and 
grace in theircongregation. She had 
been quite used to knowing of young 
men who got good seats in church 
simply for the purpose of seeing her; 
consequently, going to church had not 
the moral advantages for her that it 
has for people who go simply to pray 
and be instructed. John saw the 
turning of heads, and the little move- 
ments and whispers of admiration; 
and his heart was glad within him, 
The thought of her mingled with 
prayer and hymn; even when he 
closed his eyes, and bowed his head, 
she was there. 

Perhaps this was not exactly as it 
should be, yet angels look tenderly 
down on the sins of too much love. 
John felt as if he would be glad of a 
chance to die for her; and, when he 
thought of her in his prayers, it was 
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because he loved her better than him- 
self. 

As to Lillie, there was an extraordi- 
nary sympathy of sentiment between 
them at that moment. John was 
thinking only of her; and she was 
thinking only of herself, as was her 
usual habit, — herself, the one object 
of her life, the one idol of her love. 

Not that she knew, in so many 
words, that she, the little, frail bit of 
dust and ashes that she was, was her 
own idol; and that she appeared be- 
fore her Maker, in those solemn walls, 
to draw to herself the homage and the 
attention that was due to God alone; 
but yet it was true, that, for years and 
years, Lillie’s unconfessed, yet only 
motive for appearing in church had 
been the display of herself, and the 
winning of admiration. 

But is she so much worse than 
others ?— than the clergyman who 
uses the pulpit and the sacred office 
to show off his talents? — than the 
singers who sing God’s praises to show 
their voices ? — who intone the agonies 
of their Redeemer, or the glories of 
the Te Deum, confident on the com- 
ments of the newspaper press on their 
performance the next week? No: 
Lillie may be a little sinner, but not 
above others in this matter. 

“ Lillie,” said John to her after 
dinner, assuming a careless, matter- 
of-course air, “ would you like to drive 
with me over to Spindlewood, and see 
my Sunday school ?” 

“Your Sunday school, John? Why, 
bless me! do you teach Sunday 
school ?” 

“Certainly Ido. Grace and Ihave 
a school of two hundred children and 
young people belonging to our fac- 
tories. I am superintendent.” 

“T never did hear of any thing so 
odd!” said Lillie. “What in the 
world can you want to take all that 


trouble for, — go basking over there 


in the hot sun, and be shut up with 


a room full of those ill-smelling fac- 
tory-people? Why, I’m sure it can’t 
be your duty! I wouldn’t do it for 
the world. Nothing would tempt me. 
Why, gracious, John, you might 
catch small-pox or something!” 

“Pooh! Lillie, child, you don’t 
know any thing about them. They 
are just as cleanly and respectable as 
anybody.” . 

“ Oh, well! they may be. But these 
Irish and Germans and Swedes and 
Danes, and all that low class, do smell 
so,— you needn’t tell me, now! — 
that working-class smell is a thing that 
can’t be disguised.” 

“But, Lillie, these are our people. 
They are the laborers from whose 
toils our wealth comes; and we owe 
them something.” 

“Well! you pay them something, 
don’t you?” 

“T mean morally. We owe our 
efforts to instruct their children, and 
to elevate and guide them. Lillie, I 
feel that it is wrong for us to use wealth 
merely as a means of self-gratification. 
We ought to labor for those who labor 
for us. We ought to deny ourselves, 
and make some sacrifices of ease for 
their good.” 

“You dear old preachy creature,” 
said Lillie. “ How good you must be! 
But, really, I haven’t the smallest 
vocation to be a missionary, — not the 
smallest. I can’t think of any thing 
that would induce me to take a long, 
hot ride in the sun, and to sit in that 
stived-up room with those common 
creatures.” 

John looked grave. “ Lillie,” he 
said, “ you shouldn’t speak of any of 
your fellow-beings in that heartless 
way.” 

“Well, if you are going to scold 
me, I’m sure I don’t want to go. I’m 


























sure, if everybody that stays at home, 
and has comfortable times, Sundays, 
instead of going out on missions, is 
heartless, there are a good many heart- 
less people in the world.” 

“I beg your pardon, my darling. I 
didn’t mean, dear, that you were 
heartless, but that what you said 
sounded so. I knew you didn’t really 
mean it. I didn’t ask you, dear, to 
go to work, — only to be company for 
me.” 

“ And I ask you to stay at home, 
and be company for me. I’m sure it 
is lonesome enough here, and you are 
off on business almost all your days; 
and you might stay with me Sundays. 
You could hire some poor, pious young 
‘man to do all the work over there. 
There are plenty of them, dear knows, 
that it would be a real charity to help, 
and that could preach and pray better 
than you can, I know. I don’t think 
a man that is busy all the week ought 
to work Sundays. It is breaking the 
sabbath.” 

“But, Lillie, I am interested in my 
Sunday school. I know all my people, 
and they know me; and no one else in 
the world could do for them what I 
could.” 

“Well, I should think you might 
be interested in me: nobody else 
ean do for me what you can, and I 
want you to stay with me. That’s 
just the way with you men: you 
don’t care any thing about us after 
you get us.” 

“Now, Lillie, darling, you know 
that isn’t so.” 

“Tt’s just so. You care more for 
your old missionary work, now, than 
you do for me. I’m sure I never 
knew that I’d married a home-mis- 
sionary.” 

“Darling, please, now, don’t laugh 
at me, and try to make me selfish and 
worldly. You have such power over 
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me, you ought to be my inspira- 
tion.” 

“T’ll be your common-sense, John. 
When you get on stilts, and run bene- 
volence into the ground, I'll pull you 
down. Now, I know it must be bad 
for a man, that has as much as you do 
to occupy his mind all the week, to 
go out and work Sundays; and it’s 
foolish, when you could perfectly well 
hire somebody else to do it, and stay 
at home, and have a good time.” 

“ But, Lillie, I need it myself.” 

“ Need it, — what for? I can’t im- 
agine.” 

“To keep me from becoming a mere 
selfish, worldly man, and living for 
mere material good and pleasure.” 

* You dear old Don Quixote ! Well, 
you are altogether in the clouds above 
me. I can’t understand a word of all 
that.” 

“Well, good-by, darling,” said John, 
kissing her, and hastening out of the 
room, to cut short the interview. 

Milton has described the peculiar 
influence of woman over man, in low- 
ering his moral tone, and bringing 
him down to what he considered the 
peculiarly womanly level. “ You 
women,” he said to his wife, when she 
tried to induce him to seek favors at 
court by some concession of principle, 
— ‘You women never care for any 
thing but to be fine, and to ride in 
your coaches.” In Father Adam’s 
description of the original Eve, he 
says, — 

“ All higher knowledge in her presence falls 

Degraded; wisdom, in discourse with her, 


Loses, discountenanced, and like folly 
shows.” 


Something like this effect was al- 
ways produced on John’s mind when 
he tried to settle questions relating to 
his higher nature with Lillie. He 
seemed, somehow, always to get the 
worst of it. All her womanly graces 
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and fascinations, so powerful over his 
senses and imaginations, arrayed them- 
selves formidably against him, and for 
the time seemed to strike him dumb. 
What he believed, and believed with 
enthusiasm, when he was alone, or 
with Grace, seemed to drizzle away, 
and be belittled, when he undertook 
to convince her of it. Lest John 
should be called a muff and a spoon 
for this peculiarity, we cite once more 
the high authority aforesaid, where 
Milton makes poor Adam tell the 
angel, — 

—“ Yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in herself complete, so well to know 


Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtaousest, discrectest, best.” 


John went out from Lillie’s presence 
rather humbled and _ over-crowed. 
When the woman that a man loves 
laughs at his moral enthusiasms, it is 
like a black frost on the delicate tips 
of budding trees. It is up-hill work, 
as we all know, to battle with indo- 
lence and selfishness, and self-seeking 
and hard-hearted worldliness. Then 
the highest and holiest part of our 
nature has a bashfulness of its own. 
It is a heavenly stranger, and easily 
shamed. A nimble-tongued, skilful 
woman can so easily show the ridicu- 
lous side of what seemed heroism ; 
and what is called common-sense, so 
generally, is only some neatly put 
phase of selfishness. PoorJohn need- 
ed the angel at his elbow, to give him 
the caution which he is represented 
as giving to Father Adam : — 

“* What transports thee so? 
An outside ? — fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honor, and thy love, 


Not thy subjection. Weigh her with thyself, 
Then value. Ofttimes nothing profits more 


Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right 

Well managed: of that skill the more thou 
knowest 

The more she will acknowledge thee her head, 

And to realities yield all her shows.” 
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But John had no angel at his 
elbow. He was a fellow with a great 
heart, — good as gold,—with up- 
ward aspirations, but with slow 
speech; and, when not sympathized 
with, he became confused and inco- 
herent, and even dumb. So his only 
way with his little pink and white 
empress was immediate and precipi- 
tate flight. 

Lillie ran to the window when he 
was gone, and saw him and Grace get 
into the carriage together; and then 
she saw them drive to the old Fergu- 
son House, and Rose Ferguson came 
out and got in with them. “ Well,” 
she said to herself, “he sha’n’t do 
that many times more,— I’m resolved.” 

No, she did not say it. It would 
be well for us all if we did put into 
words, plain and explicit, many in- 
stinctive resolves and purposes that 
arise in our hearts, and which, for 
want of being so expressed, influence 
us undetected and unchallenged. If 
we would say out boldly, “I don’t 
care for right or wrong, or good or 
evil, or anybody’s rights or anybody’s 
happiness, or the general good, or 
God himself, —all I care for, or feel 
the least interest in, is to have a good 
time myself, —and I mean to do it, 
come what may,” we should be only 
expressing a feeling which often lies 
in the dark back-room of the human 
heart; and saying it might alarm us 
from the drugged sleep of life. It 
might rouse us to shake off the slow, 
creeping paralysis of selfishness and 
sin before it is forever too late. 

But Lillie was a creature who had 
lost the power of self-knowledge. 
She was, my dear sir, what you sup- 
pose the true woman to be, — a bundle 
of blind instincts; and among these 
the strongest was that of property im 
her husband, and power over him. 
She had lived in her power over men, 




















it was her field of ambition. She 
knew them thoroughly. Women are 
called ivy; and the ivy has a hun-+ 
dred little fingers in every inch of its 
length, that strike at every flaw and 
erack and weak place in the strong 

wall they mean to overgrow; and so 
had Lillie. She saw, at a glance, 

that the sober, thoughtful, Christian 

life of Springdale was wholly op- 
posed to the life she wanted to lead, 

and in which John was to be her in- 

strument. She saw, that, if such 

women as Grace and Rose had power 

with him, she should not; and her 

husband should be hers alone. He 

should do her will, and be her subject, 

—so she thought, smiling at herself 

as she looked in the looking-glass, 

and then curled herself peacefully and 

languidly down in the corner of the 

sofa, and drew forth the French novel 

that was her usual Sunday com- 

panion. 

Lillie liked French novels. There 
was an atmosphere of things in them 
that suited her. The young married 
women had lovers and admirers; and 
there was the constant stimulus of 
being courted and adored, under the 
safe protection of a good-natured 
“mari.” 
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In France, the flirting is all done 
after marriage, and the young girl 
looks forward to it as her introduction 
to a career of conquest. In America, 
so great is our democratic liberality, 
that we think of uniting the two 
systems. We are getting on in that 
way fast. A knowledge of French 
is beginning to be considered as the 
pearl of great price, to gain which, all 
else must be sold. The girls must go 
to the French theatre, and be stared 
at by French debauchées, who laugh 
at them while they pretend they 
understand what, thank Heaven, they 
cannot. Then we are to have series 
of French novels, carefully translated, 
and puffed and praised even by the 
religious press, written by the corps 
of French female reformers, which 
will show them exactly how the 
naughty French women manage their 
cards; so that, by and by, we shall 
have the latest phase of eclecticism, — 
the union of American and French 
manners. The girl will flirt till 
twenty @ l’Américaine, and then 
marry and flirt till forty @ la Fran- 
gaise. This was about Lillie’s plan 
of life. Could she hope to carry it 
out in Springdale ? 





FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


BY WILLIAM SILSBEE. 


TENNYsoN, who in so many things 
gives voice to the spirit of the age, 
represents too plainly, I fear, its scep- 
ticism also, when he sings, - - 


“We have but faith, — we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 


It is incredible, indeed, that one en- 
dowed in any degree with “the vision 





and the faculty divine” should have 
meant this to be taken literally. But 
I am not so much concerned now to 
know what the poet meant: I take it 
up rather as an expression of the pre- 
vailing distinction between knowledge 
and faith, — a distinction which it is 
the purpose of this paper briefly to 
expose, as not founded on a true phil- 


osophy. 
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How faith differs from knowledge 
is a question which lies at the basis 
of the great problems of religion. 
To me the question seems often to 
have been answered erroneously, and 
with fatal concessions to the claims of 
knowledge, as contrasted with faith. 
Not only by the philosophers, but by 
some theologians also, faith is ad- 
mitted to be a less real and substan- 
tial ground of conviction than knowl- 
edge. And, in the popular use of 
words, “I believe,” is always assumed 
to be a feebler statement than “I 
know.” I am not “sure” of some 
alleged event; but “I believe” it hap- 
pened so. What we have seen, we 
are thought to know; what we have 
heard from others, we only believe. 
And often when one wishes to em- 
phasize his conviction of any truth, 
he feels it necessary to say, I know it, 
though others may still regard his 
state of mind simply as belief. It is 
not disputed that we know there is an 
external world, and many of the laws 
of that world. In fact, “science” 
(which is another name for knowl- 
edge) is wholly occupied in discover- 
ing those laws. But it is denied that 
we can “know” there is a God, or 
that we have a soul distinct from the 
body, or that we shall continue to 
live when the body dies. Not that 
. these are denied to be facts: it is only 
asserted that we cannot know them as 
facts. They are perceived by faith, 
not grasped by knowledge. 

To me such an assertion is nothing 
else but a begging of the question. 
What right has anybody to assume 
that we only know what we see, or 
that knowledge is limited to any or 
all of the senses? Let us go to the 
dictionaries. They tell us that knowl- 
edge means “the certain perception 
of truth;” and also that it is “ be- 
lief which amounts to or results in 
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moral certainty.” | Whately says, 
more exactly, “The word knowledge, 
strictly employed, implies three things; 
viz., truth, proof, and conviction.” In 
other words, before we can be said 
strictly to know any event or dogma 
or principle, or whatever else is the 
object of knowledge, this object must 
(1) be true, or really existing; (2) it 
must be proved to be true; and (3) 
we must be convinced by such proof. 
Any one of these elements being 
wanting, we cannot be said to know. 
No amount of proof, no strength of 
conviction, establishes a thing as 
known, if, after all, its supposed ex- 
istence is a mere illusion. Again, 
there are, of course, innumerable facts 
and truths which we do not know, 
simply because we have never had the 
evidence of their truth presented to 
our minds. And, once more, the fact 
or truth may be sustained by ample 
proof, and yet fail to be known, be- 
cause we are not convinced by the 
evidence. 

Now, when the objects of “faith ” 
(in the popular acceptation of the 
term) are contrasted with the objects 
of “knowledge,” it cannot be pretend- 
ed that the former class are inferior 
to the latter in the strength of the 
conviction with which they are held. 
There are men who are as firmly con- 
vinced of the reality of spiritual exist- 
ences, as any mathematician is of the 
simplest truth of numbers, — why 
should I not say that their conviction 
is immensely greater than that of the 
mathematician, since it is not a mere 
assent of the intellect, but also an in- 
destructible part of their character 
and life. Those, therefore, who would 
claim that knowledge is superior to 
faith must endeavor to show that the 
latter is deficient in one or both of the 
other two elements of knowledze; 
viz., reality and proof. To deny any 
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reality, however, to the objects of 
faith would be so manifestly an un- 
philosophical assumption, that we can- 
not suppose any one in the name of 
philosophy could attempt it. There 
remains, then, the alleged deficiency 
of proof, as that which is thought to 
mark the inferiority of faith. Science, 
or rather physical science, claims to 
proceed in the sure way of demonstra- 
tion. Every step of that way must 
be proved firm. It searches after 
the facts of nature, and will not 
allow our view of those facts to be 
colored or distorted by sentiment, by 
prejudice, by any supposed interest of 
morals or religion. Its whole aim is 
simply to know what is. This is “ posi- 
tive” knowledge. All the old ques- 
tions, such as Whence, Why, To what 
end, are now banished from the domain 
of true science. When La Place 
presented a copy of his great “ Méca- 
nique Céleste ” to the first Napoleon, 
the latter is said to have expressed 
some surprise at finding in the book 
no recognition of a Supreme Being. 
“Sire,” was the answer, “ I have no 
need of that hypothesis.” In other 
words, the work could be understood, 
says this astronomer, without knowing 
who made it, or even without caring 
to know whether it had a Maker! It 
was only superfluous “hypothesis ” 
with him, to introduce the idea of 
God. And natural science, since the 
time of La Place, seems to be repeat- 
ing more emphatically this famous 
answer. It dismisses all spiritual 
facts to the realm of hypothesis, as 
“not proven.” Observe that this is not 
atheism; at least, not formal atheism. 
An hypothesis may be an expression 
of the highest truth ; only, we cannot 
know it to be true. The naturalist 
may admit the possibility of facts 
called spiritual, and of a life to be 
continued hereafter when the life on 
29 
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earth is ended; but he maintains 
that these things are beyond the com- 
prehension of our human faculties ; 
and, therefore, the practical conclusion 
would seem to be that we had better 
let them alone. A lecture was deliv- 
ered in the city of New York, not 
many months ago, by a professor from 
one of our oldest and most “ ortho- 
dox ” colleges, which brought forward, 
in a somewhat startling manner, the 
proof of the dependence of thought 
upon physical conditions. We were 
taught, that, so far as science can in- 
form us, thought is nothing else but 
the conversion of heat. Elsewhere, 
heat is converted into motion and 
other natural forces; but, in the hu- 
man brain, heat is converted into 
thought! Is there, then, no soul? 
we begin to ask; for this looks like 
sheer materialism. Yes: at the very 
close of the lecture, as if to save us 
from utter despair, or, possibly, to save 
the credit of his own orthodoxy, the 
lecturer drops a word of comfort, a 
straw to the drowning man. “ Faith 
tells us that there is a soul. We must 
accept it as a doctrine of faith.” That 
was all. It was not suggested that 
reason justified the spiritual belief. 
There was no hope held out, that the 
spiritual nature of man could be 
proved as clearly as his physical 
nature. The last we know: the first ° 
we simply believe. 

Ihave made this reference, of course, 
simply as an illustration of the ten- 
dency of modern scientific inquiry. 
Our “ positive ” philosophers will have 
nothing but “truth capable of verifi- 
eation.” Let it beso. But what do 
they mean by verification? I am told 
that two colorless fluids, when mixed 
together, make a colored one. I try 
the experiment, and thus verify the 
fact. But was there no other way of 
verifying it? Had I no right to re- 
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ceive it as true on the authority of 
scientific men? Is it only belief, and 
not knowledge, until I have brought 
every alleged fact to the test of experi- 
ment or personal observation? This 
will hardly be pretended ; yet if not, 
then the inevitable conclusion follows, 
that “knowledge” is very far from 
being limited to “things we see.” A 
great deal of it rests on testimony — 
yes, even of that which calls itself ex- 
act science. For time is too short, and 
the human faculties are too weak, to 
enable us to dispense with the obser- 
vations of other men, and the reports 
of distant ages, as transmitted to us 
in books. It is supposed by many, in 
these days, that an historical religion, 
like Christianity, can never be an ob- 
ject of knowledge, but only of faith ; 
because it appeals to books of uncer- 
tain origin, and rests on the testimony 
of obscure and fallible men, — to say 
nothing of its claim to a supernatural 
basis, which modern science finds ever 
more repugnant to its own conclusions. 
Even were this a complete account of 
Christian evidence, it must be remem- 
bered that the same objection lies 
against the whole structure of human 
knowledge, in a greater or less degree. 
What we know now, inevitably de- 
pends on what the past has brought 
tous. To enter into other men’s la- 
bors, to reap what they have sown, 
implies that we have already some 
faith in the substantial truth of human 
testimony. To challenge every wit- 
ness that appears on the stand would 
be spending a long life in just prepar- 
ing to live. The attempt is prepos- 
terous, to “verify ” the foundations of 
all our knowledge. The first step can- 
not be proved, however it be with the 
steps that follow. Not even the math- 
ematician professes to do it. He sets 
out from certain “axioms,” or self-evi- 
dent truths, and on these builds up 
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all his science. And, perhaps, he may 
not always be aware that the axioms 
are not all that he assumes. He takes 
for granted, also, the integrity of the 
human faculties, — of memory, espe- 
cially, without which he cannot be 
sure that his chain of demonstration 
is unbroken. 

But it is not true that the evidence 
for Christianity depends altogether, 
or even mainly, upon historical facts. 
We claim to know its truth in a more 
direct and conclusive way. Indeed, it 
seems to me incredible, that any man 
should ever have “received” this 
divine message on purely historical 
grounds. He could not be said to hear 
it, unless there was something within 
him which responded to this call. The 
believer, in the highest and truest 
sense, is one whose personal interest 
has been deeply touched; who feels 
himself addressed as an individual by 
words from a higher world; whose 
sense of duty is directly appealed to, 
to consecrate himself to the noblest 
objects. There is nothing “histori- 
cal” in this. Such a faith does not 
depend on any acquaintance with what 
has happened in past ages. It is spir- 
itual perception, — a clear and devout 
recognition of Christianity as a divine 
gift to men now living, as a life 
which flows into the world from an 
unfailing source, to meet the wants 
of all ages alike. Such a faith, I re- 
peat, is “spiritual perception.” All 
below this should rather be called e- 
lief than faith. And the distinction 
is not a mere verbal one; for belief 
is chiefly the conclusion of the under- 
standing, after weighing the proba- 
bilities, historical, or what else. But 
faith is the direct beholding of spirit- 
ual realities, and, therefore, carries with 
it a feeling, not of probability, but of 
certainty. Accordingly, we may adopt 
our poet’s phrase, with an interpreta- 
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tion of our own, and say that “knowl- 
edge is of things we see” with our 
spiritual vision; and such a knowl- 
edge is identical with faith. Thus 
the true distinction between faith and 
knowledge would seem to be, that the 
latter is seeing things with the natu- 
ral eye, and the former with the spirit- 
ual eye. Does this put faith at a dis- 
advantage ? Quite the contrary, one 
should say; unless it is denied that 
there is such a thing as spiritual sight 
or insight. But such a denial cannot 
pretend to the dignity of an argu- 
ument ; it is at best but the assertion 
ofanegative: “Ihave not; therefore, 
no one has.” “I never saw water 
made solid; therefore, it does not 
freeze.” And the blind man might 
follow up these conclusions: “I know 
not what you mean by a visible world; 
therefore, it is a delusion that there is 
any.” But how is it—the question 
may be asked—with the contrary 
assertion? How prove the fact to 
those who deny it? How will you 
make it evident that there are spirit- 
ual senses and faculties, to those who 
have never had experience of them ? 
Here is, indeed, a most interesting 
problem, not merely to the philosopher, 
but much more to the teacher of 
Christianity. Yet if one may not 
despair of convincing a blind man 
that the external world is revealed to 
others in a way of which he can have 
no full conception, surely they who 
are now spiritually blind may be in- 
duced to admit that there is a “way 
of truth” which “they have not 
known.” For we believe that all men 
have, in some degree, the capacity of 
spiritual vision, however dormant and 
torpid now. They are not, like the 
literally blind, afflicted with a natural 
infirmity which absolutely incapaci- 
tates them for seeing. They can see 
if they only will. All spiritual blind- 
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ness is more or less voluntary; that 
is, it comes from a certain condition 
of mind, which is the consequence of 
voluntary transgression, now or long 
ago. And one might, moreover, es- 
cape from this condition, if he only 
would use the means that are given 
him for this end. To illustrate this 
from natural science must indeed be 
acknowledged to be very imperfect and 
unsatisfactory ; yet it may help us 
somewhat to compare spiritual sight 
to the -telescope, and natural sight to 
the unaided eye. A bigoted astrono- 
mer might say to the inventor of the 
telescope, “I do not believe you can 
see any farther than I can. At any 
rate, I am satisfied with what the 
nakedeyereportstome. Itwillgiveme 
employment enough for a life-time.” 
But if he can only be persuaded to 
try this new mode, or rather this en- 
largement of vision, all doubt would 
disappear; and he would joyfully ac- 
cept this wonderful instrument, as 
opening a new world to him in his 
own favorite study. So there are men 
in these days who profess to love the 
truth, who are diligent students of 
nature, who are eager to learn every 
new law or force in the natural world, 
yet who “rule out” all evidence of 
any thing spiritual, distrusting what- 
ever does not come within the cogni- 
zance of the external senses. Is not 
this very much like the proceeding of 
our bigoted astronomer? As long 
as they are in this senseless position 
of denial, their minds are hopelessly 
closed against the higher truth. Let 
them once begin to think that there 
may be “more things in heaven and 
earth” than their philosophy has 
dreamed of, and the self-distrust may 
lead them to try the efficacy of a di- 
viner method, till the scales fall from 
their eyes, and they see as they never 
saw before. 
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The realm of religious truth, then, 
is open to faith, not as an inferior kind 
of knowledge, but as the highest kind. 
There would be no occasion to quarrel 
with those engaged in natural science, 
if they did not assert that knowledge 
was confined to their own department, 
while all else is vague, shadowy, and 
uncertain, — resting on “ sentiment,” 
rather than on any solid foundation 
of fact. Asa mere assertion, this is 
certainly no better than the counter 
assertion of the Christian believer; 
while the latter is supported by the 
experience of countless myriads, be- 
ginning with Him who said to the 
doubting ruler of the Jews, “We 
speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen.” It would seem 
to be the part of philosophical candor, 
not less than of Christian humility, 
not to scoff at such experience as 
a delusion, because we as yet know 
nothing of it, but rather to welcome 
it as a delightful possibility, that the 


longing of the human heart for some- 
thing higher than this mundane sphere 
may be gratified. What was foolish- 
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ness “to the Greeks,” what is still 
foolishness to their successors, shall 
become the superlative wisdom of all 
in every age who are open to receive it, 
— “the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God.” We rejoice in the belief 
that the materialistic philosophy 
which just now seems to be in the as- 
cendent cannot retain its ascendency 
for any long period. The triumph of 
spiritual religion is sure to come; for 
man’s nature is not to be permanently 
satisfied with the knowledge, or the 
life, that rests merely upon the outward 
senses. Should the desired change fail 
to come by the ordinary course of ex- 
perience, then, as I believe, will sterner 
messengers be sent; and some dire 
calamity, like war, will teach men to 
provide for higher interests than those 
of the perishable body. Whoever 
would gladly have his fellow-men 
brought to the knowledge of the truth 
by milder methods will do that he can 
to convince them now of the reality 
of “things not seen,” and that to 
“walk by faith” is far surer than to 
“walk by sight.” 
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BY RALPH KEELER. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE captain of the steamer “ Dia- 
mond” was not pleased when he saw 
me at work again about the table, at 
the next meal after leaving Conneaut. 
He said nothing to me, however, but, 
calling up the steward, had a long, 
stormy talk with him. The steward, 
in self-defence, was, of course, obliged 
to tell how I had stowed myself away 
in the forecastle, which, I need not 
say, did not enhance the commander’s 


opinion of me. His unwilling consent 
was at last obtained to take me back 
to Buffalo, where, as my intercessor 
said, I had friends. It happened that 
the steamer was bound up the lake to 
Toledo, where also I had relatives, —a 
fact which I did not make known to 
the steward. I was now compassed 
about, it will be seen, by prospects of 
capture on every hand. I had my 
reasons, nevertheless, for wishing to 
be left at Buffalo instead of Toledo. 
The latter city was so small, that my 
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relatives would easily lay hold of me 
there; and the former, being not only 
a larger city, but so much farther 
away, I should stand a much better 
‘chance of concealment, and, what was 
of almost equal importance, I should 
be sure of an additional week’s board 
before the steamer reached there. At 
Toledo, therefore, *I scarcely went 
ashore at all. During the return trip 
to Buffalo, my mind was exceeding 
busy with daring and mighty schemes 
of escape from the steward, whom 
circumstances had metamorphosed in- 
toa walking terrortome. That hon- 
est fellow had confided to me that he 
considered it his duty and for my in- 
terests to have an interview with the 
people from whom I had fled, and to 
do I know not what other appalling 
things towards providing me with a 
suitable, permanent home. I did not, 
however, think it prudent to express 
my demurrer at his prospective pro- 


ceedings, choosing secretly to trust 
the hope of sustaining it rather to my 


legs than to my eloquence. Accord- 
ingly, when we arrived at Buffalo, I 
watched my opportunities, and, seiz- 
ing the right moment, fled precipitate- 
ly up the dock, unobserved by my 
well-meaning, self-imposed guardian. 

Two hours subsequently, deeming 
myself safe, I walked boldly on board 
of the old steamer “ Baltic.” Here, 
by a wonderful freak of fortune, it was 
not ten minutes till I had “shipped” 
as cabin-boy, at the marvellous sala- 
ty of ten dollars a month. Surely, 
I have never felt so rich or inde- 
pendent since. I went to work with 
a will, inspired to undertake any thing 
in any weather by a calm sense of se- 
curity, and by the princely guerdon 
which loomed high in my imagination 
at the end of the month. In the 
course of time, too, I am happy to 
say, I overcame completely my re- 
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markable tendency to seasickness. 
“The Baltic,” then having seen her 
best days, did not belong to any reg- 
ular line, but went rolling and creak- 
ing about on roaming commissions for 
freight and passengers, all over the 
lakes. Up to the time of the inglori- 
ous denouement in which my life as 
one of her crew ended, I can remem- 
ber nothing of moment which hap- 
pened, except that the sense of my own 
importance and of my accumulating 
wealth grew daily in strict proportion ; 
and that her captain was a perpetual 
mountain to me, bearing down very 
hard on my expansive spirit, but never 
quite crushing it. With a few excep- 
tions, indeed, my experiences with 
captains were strikingly disagreeable. 
Regarding this cold autocrat of the 
venerable steamer “ Baltic,” I recall 
a queer, boyish fancy I entertained, 
I forget whether in earnest or in spor- 
tive retribution; namely, that the 
nor’-westers had not only piled up the 
breakers which threatened continual- 
ly in the hard, wrinkled folds and 
lines of his face, but had also blown 
the warmth, and, in a word, all the 
heart, out of his voice and manner. 
As the month drew near its close, 
however, and the ten dollars earned 
by my own hands were soon to be 
mine, the contumely of my commander 
had little weight against the buoy- 
ancy and growing independence of 
my spirit. I had been in “The Bal- 
tic” just three weeks and four days, 
on the eventful morning when she 
was to leave Toledo. It had been my 
habit, once a week, to wash my only 
shirt in the pantry, and to wait, till it 
dried, about the kitchen, with my coat 
buttoned up to my chin. Now, on 
this same morning, I had just issued 
from the latter place with my clean 
shirt in my hand, when the captain 
told me to do something, —I forget 
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what. I assured him I would as 
soon as I could put on my shirt. He 
told me to do it right away, at the 
same time coupling me and my gar- 
ment blasphemously together, and 
consigning us, figuratively, to a port 
where, for aught I know, there may 
be many collectors, but no custom- 
houses. I gave the captain to under- 
stand, still more bluntly, that I would 
do nothing till I had made my toilet; 
and, inspired by a memory of former 
wrongs as well as a consciousness of 
prospective opulence, I used to my su- 
perior officer other language of a sau- 
cy and independent kind. Whereupon 
the captain, in sailor phrase, “ tacked” 
for me, and I “tacked” for the shore. 
Here, then, I demanded my pay; but 
the enraged commander solemnly 
averred that he would see me first in 
that tropical port just alluded to, — 
and then I should never have a cent. 
Shortly after, the boat pushed off into 
the stream. A sympathizing friend 
threw me a paper of crackers from the 
pantry on the upperdeck; and, as“ The 
Baltic” got under way, there I stood 
on the wharf, with my paper of crack- 
ers in one hand and my only shirt in 
the other, clamoring for my wages. 

I stood leaning against the splin- 
tered pile which had been one of her 
hitching - posts, and watched “The 
Baltic” as she faded slowly out of 
sight. My courage seemed to fade 
with her. It was not the loss of my 
place, and probably of my dinner, 
that crushed me, but — after so many 
wealthy dreams — this utter financial 
ruin! What were my five coppers, 
still jingling loosely in my pocket, to 
the dollars I had lost, or to the com- 
bined capital of my relatives in that 
very city! For as much as a half- 
hour, I considered myself delivered 
bound into the hands of my pursuers. 
Indeed, the dock on which I was mak- 
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ing this mental soliloquy happened to 
be but a short distance from the ware- 
house of an uncle of mine, then a com- 
mission-merchant and ship-owner in 
Toledo. At last I betook myself de- 
spondently to a neighboring shed, and 
donned my shirt, and then, as under 
some desperate spell, walked straight 
towards my uncle’s office. I crossed 
the threshold, and saw him in conver- 
sation with some gentlemen. While 
waiting till he should notice me, I be- 
held, through the office-window, the 
little steamer “ Arrow,” almost ready 
to start for Detroit. I knew that “The 
Baltic” was also going to Detroit, 
and thought that I might possibly get 
my money if I followed her thither. 
Only those unfortunate persons who 
have been suddenly prevented from 
committing suicide when in the very 
act will thoroughly understand, I 
think, the feeling with which I hailed 
this thought. Instantly my compre- 
hensive vow to have nothing more to 
do with relatives flashed across my 
mind. Seeing that my uncle had not 
yet observed me, I turned quickly on 
my heel, and made hastily for the 
dock of the steamer “ Arrow.” I con- 
cealed myself on board of her till she 
was under way, when, making my case 
known to the steward, he agreed to let 
me work my passage in the cabin to 
Detroit. It was that season when, 
as many dwellers by the western lakes 
will remember, “The Arrow” was the 
fastest boat on those waters. We 
passed the other steamer somewhere 
off Monroe lighthouse; and on the 
same afternoon, as the old “ Baltic” 
came up to the wharf at Detroit, there 
I stood before the astonished eyes of 
her captain, again clamoring for my 
wages, with this difference only, that 
my shirt was now on my back, and 
my crackers carefully stowed away in 
my pocket with my five coppers. 
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As soon as “ The Baltic ” was made 
fast, and the captain had sufficiently 
recovered from his astonishment, he 
stalked towards me, denouncing ven- 
geance. I took to my heels as soon 
as he reached the wharf. Finding 
that he could not catch me, he stopped, 
shook his fist, and swore he would ar- 
rest me if he saw or heard any thing 
more of me. I, of course, knew noth- 
ing of the law but its terrors; and, 
though I really had the better side in 
the case, gave the matter up. It may 
have been that the joy to be in a 
strange city, out of the way of cap- 
ture, helped me materially; but it 
seems a little remarkable now, how 
soon this mighty disappointment and 
defeat vanished wholly from my 
thoughts. I cannot remember that 
the circumstance ever crossed my 
mind again till I was called upon, 
months subsequently, to recount my 
adventures to admiring schoolfellows. 
It could not, I am sure, have been 
twenty minutes after my Parthian 
contest with the irate captain, — for, 
if the truth must be told, I shot him 
a scathing epithet or so in my flight, 
—when I was amusing myself aftcr 
the manner of the “light and heavy 
balancer,” rolling myself about upon 
the tops of some white-fish barrels, at 
a neighboring dock, as contented and 
happy as a thoughtless boy only can 
be. Tied to this dock was a little 
sloop-rigged scow, employed in bring- 
ing sand from Hog Island, on the 
Detroit River. There was a small 
boat, with a solitary oar and scull- 
hole, belonging to this sand-scow, tug- 
ging lazily at the rope by which it was 
attached, as it floated dreamily astern 
inthecurrent. A youngish fellow, with 
a good-natured face, was engaged in un- 
loading the larger craft when I espied 
the smaller one. Now, if there was 
any one thing in which much practice 
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and a boundless love had lent me any 
degree of skill, it was risking my life 
in amateur navigation. I need scarce- 
ly tell you, therefore, how I ceased my 
acrobatics with the white-fish barrels, 
and came and gazed wistfully at that 
little boat; how I varied this employ- 
ment by staring inquiringly into the 
mild face of that enviable young man 
who had centrol of its destinies; 
how, when he paused in his work to 
regard me in turn, I thrust my hands 
unconcernedly in my pockets, and 
looked studiously away from him and 
the little boat, at the far windings of 
the broad river; how, when he had 
resumed his work, my eyes also re- 
sumed their longing pilgrimage from 
the little boat to his face; and how, 
having repeated this process several 
times, my mind tugging fitfully and 
dreamily at its purpose as the little 
boat qt its rope, I finally turned and 
asked, in an abrupt voice, for the loan 
of the one-oared craft. The young 
man was startled into a smile, perhaps 
of sheer good-nature, and perhaps of 
pleased surprise at so brief a petition 
overtopped by so lengthy an enacted 
preamble. Certainly, he said, I might 
take his little boat ; and I embarked. 

Pushing boldly into the stream, 
which runs there three or four miles 
an hour, I sculled vigorously for the 
Canadian shore. Even at this early 
period, I may remark, I had an over- 
powering desire to visit foreign lands; 
and I resolved to take that opportune 
occasion to go abroad. Those most 
familiar with the swift, deep river, 
will best understand that the proba- 
bility of my reaching the British 
shore was only less than the possi- 
bility of my ever getting back again; 
and that the project, under the cir- 
cumstances, was utterly mad and 
perilous. I sculled out well towards 
the middle of the stream, exulting, 
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boy-like, in the wild freedom of the 
voyage, — heading diagonally against 
the current, but, otherwise, taking 
very little heed whither the prow of 
my boat was pointing. Suddenly, I 
noticed a commotion on the shore I 
had left, and looked curiously among 
the people there for the cause. Every 
one seemed pointing and hallooing at 
me. It must be, I concluded, they were 
applauding my skill, and daring ; and, 
thus encouraged, I sculled more lust- 
ily than ever, with my back still to- 
wards the bow of my boat. Not many 
moments afterward, I heard, rising 
above the other noises of the busy 
life around and on the river, a queer, 
rumbling sound in the water ahead 
of me. I turned, to find a large 
steamboat making directly towards 
me, under full speed, and not more 
than two or three rods away. I 
dropped my oar, and stood paralyzed 
with the sudden danger, and the utter 
hopelessness of escape. The people 


on the steamer seemed nearly as ter- 
rified as myself; for they shouted, and 
waved their hands and arms in the 


wildest manner. The bow of the 
large vessel just grazed that of my 
little one, when the great paddle- 
wheels stopped. The swell caused by 
the motion of the steamer struck the 
small craft, and threw it clear of the 
wheel; and “ The Niagara,” for that 
was her name, passed by on her 
voyage. If the wheel had been 
. stopped twenty seconds later, my boat 
and myself would most certainly have 
been drawn intoit ; and eircumstances, 
over which I could have had no con- 
trol, would, in all probability, have 
prevented me from writing out this 
faithful account of my adventures. 

I now put my boat about, and 
sculled for shore, abandoning my 
scheme of foreign travel and explo- 
ration. The long and difficult strug- 
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gle with the current, which ensued, 
should have been enough, without 
the terrible fright I had experienced, 
to bring me, I think, to a realizing 
sense of the wildness and madness of 
my undertaking. Finally, reaching 
the dock, and making the yawl fast 
to the sand-scow, I exchanged a very 
sheepish sort of smile for the good- 
humored or sympathetic one of the 
young man, her captain, and strolled 
off leisurely over the wharf, out of 
the way of the curious people who 
had been the witnesses of my exploit. 
In a remarkably short time there- 
after, I was engaged again in rolling 
myself about on the top of the white- 
fish barrels, thinking no more of my 
hair-breadth escape, or of what ‘was 
to become of me in the immediate 
future. Twenty minutes, as nearly 
as I can recollect, were about as long 
as any direct misfortune, at that 
period, could cloud the brightness of 
my young hope. This utter reckless- 
ness I can scarcely understand now. 
It requires, I suppose, more years and 
experience than I had then to learn 
the knack of despairing. At least, I 
know I was in the full delight of my 
first freedom; and, in all these boy- 
ish wanderings, the fact that I was in 
need of a meal, or a night’s lodging, 
would occur to me, almost always, as 
a sudden inspiration, and only at the 
usual hour for the meal, or for going 
to bed. The joy of my solitary, 
Robinson-Crusoe life, on the wharves 
and among the white-fish barrels, was 
so strong upon me, that I suffered 
much less than would at first be 
imagined from the hunger which 
sometimes filled the long intervals 
between one meal and the next. I 
have just used the words “ solitary 
life,” and I have used them advised- 
ly; for I can remember only one 
juvenile friend whom I ever picked 
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up as a companion in my vagrancy, 
and that was an urchin of Irish de- 
scent. We met on the wharf at De- 
troit, if my memory does not fail me, 
some days after the events just chron- 
iced. He was the first and last 
whom I took into my boyish confi- 
dence ; for the companionship was not 
harmonious, and ended in the disaster 
of a bloody nose, which he inflicted 
on me at parting. This, with the 
black eye which I bestowed, in turn, 
upon him, was, I believe, the only 
ceremony observed on the occasion of 
our mutual leave-taking. 

Towards evening of the day of 
my narrow escape in the yawl of the 
sand-scow, I drew from my pocket the 
crackers thrown to me that morning 
at Toledo, from the pantry of “The 
Baltic,” and seated myself on the 
wharf over-looking the clear river, to 
eat them, feeding the minnows with 
the crumbs. When it began to be 
dark, it suddenly occurred to me that 
Ihad no place to sleep: I am sure, 
that, up to that moment, the subject 
of my prospective lodgings had not 
crossed my mind. I arose; and, brush- 
ing the last fragments of my crackers 
down to my fellow-vagabonds, the 
minnows, I walked towards the place 
where the sand-scow was moored. I re- 
membered now the good-natured face 
of the young fellow who had so willing- 
ly loaned me his small boat, and never 
scolded me for the peril to which I 
exposed it as well as myself. Arrived 
at the little cabin of the scow, I found 
him already retired. I had conscien- 
tious scruples about begging, and 
imagined I was doing nothing of the 
kind when I made the simple affirma- 
tive statement of my case. Indeed, I 
would not have had time to append 
any request to my first sentence; for 
the young man, in his prompt kindness, 
told me, as soon as he had heard I had 
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no lodging of my own, that I was 
welcome to share his, making for me, 
while he spoke, a place on the loose 
hay which formed his bed. — A solitary 
pillow-case of coarse sheeting, stuffed 
with hay, was the only thing like 
bedding discoverable. Here I threw 
myself without undressing, and tried 
to sleep; but there were more lodgers 
with us, bred, I suppose, by the sand, 
than even the good-hearted fellow 
would have willingly accommodated, 
— that is, if he felt them as Idid. 
Before morning, however, youth and 
fatigue got the better of them, and 
I slept soundly. 

Arising refreshed, I sallied forth 
early on the wharf to amuse myself. 
In the course of an hour, it occurred 
to me suddenly,—out of no more 
previous thought or care about the 
matter than I had had the night 
before on the subject of a lodging, — 
that I had had no breakfast, and 
could not say exactly where I was 
going to get any. The good-natured 
face of my late bed-fellow again sug- 
gested itself to my mind, and I re- 
turned to the sand-scow. There he 
was, in the little coop of a cabin, just 
partaking of his morning meal, which 
consisted of a small baker’s loaf and 
a teacup of molasses. Still humor- 
ing my scruples as to direct begging, 
I gave him to understand, affirma- 
tively, that I did not know where to 
get any breakfast. Without uttering 
a word, the good fellow broke his loaf 
in two, and gave me half. In fact, I 
cannot recollect that he even asked me 
any questions: if he did, they were of 
such a kindly nature as not in any way 
to suggest the ignominious close of 
my free career by capture; and that is 
why, I suppose, I have forgotten them. 
We dipped our bread by turns into 
the teacup of molasses very amicably, 
and took alternate draughts of the 
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pure river-water from the same tin 
dipper. Even now, as I write, I can 
see again the strange light in his 
honest eyes, just behind the surprise 
with which they regarded me, when, 
our simple meal over, I drew slowly 
from my pocket my five copper cents, 
and placed them in his hand. Of 
course he would not take them. It 
was, no doubt, because they were my 
entire wealth, that I straightway re- 
ceived the impression that he thought 
them too much for his somewhat 
meagre hotel accommodations; and so 
I recalled to his memory that he had 
also loaned me his small boat the after- 
noon before. “Never mind, never 
mind,” he said; “put your money 
away. You can take the small boat 
again if you want to.” These were 
his exact words; and there was more 
true feeling in the way he said them, 
than would go to make up many a 
longer speech I have since heard, 
in the pathos of melodrama, where the 
hero has magnanimously refused vast 
estates, and lacs of rupees. (If the 
reader will excuse the parenthesis, I 
should like to be allowed to say, right 
here, God bless that young fellow, — 
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or middle-aged fellow now — where- 
ever he is!) Whether a sudden 
apprehension of future and direr exi- 
gencies, and a gleam of my usual de- 
light in small boats, or both together, 
flashed across my mind at that mo- 
ment, I am not now prepared to state ; 
but, I remember, I did put my money 
away, and, climbing down again into 
the little yawl, amused myself by im- 
perilling my life once more in the 
swift current. 

This time, however, I ventured 
merely on short coasting voyages 
around the docks. At least, I had 
not yet come to a decision about the 
feasibility of taking in something 
foreign in my way, being in the very 
act of casting a pair of longing eyes 
at the Canadian shore, when I was 
hailed by my friend of the sand-scow, 
and requested to bring the boat to 
land. A favorable breeze had sprung 
up; and the scow, now discharged of 
her sand, took her departure for a new 
load. I stood on the wharf, and waved 
her adieu; and that was the last I 
ever saw of her,.or of the noble- 
hearted fellow who united in his own 
person her captain, mates, and crew. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF A RUSSIAN ADVENTURER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


[The substance of this curious history 
is taken from a paper by M. Lacour, just 
now published, to which we have made 
some additions. ] 


In a late number of “Old and 
New” (May, 1870), an allusion was 
made to the terrible picture displayed 
in the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
which was first exhibited in St. 
Petersburg in 1864, by a Russian 
artist of reputation, M. Flavitsky, 
who has since died. 


This picture was remarkable in its 
execution, the closeness of its detail, 
the yellow light that played upon 
its devouring waves; but it was most 
striking from the horror of its sub- 
ject. 

A doubt has always hung over the 
personality of this victim to the jeal- 
ousy of Catherine II. The legend 
that suggested this picture is still a 
legend, though its history scarcely 
goes back a hundred years. 
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One story goes, that the victim 
was the Princess Tarakanov, daughter 
of the Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great. According to le- 
gend, this princess was scarcely ten 
years of age when she was carried 
away by the Polish prince, Casimir 
Radzivil, the illustrious adversary of 
Czartoryski. He took her to Italy, 
in hope that she might some day 
serve his designs; and, under his 
direction, she attempted, by differ- 
ent intrigues at Rome and else- 
where, to make herself recognized as 
the legitimate heir to the crown of 
Russia. The Count Alexis Orlof 
having succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of her person, the Empress Cath- 
erine II. kept her shut up in the cas- 
tle of Schlusselburg, at the mouth 
of Lake Ladoga, in a subterranean 
apartment which her own husband, 
Peter IIL, had constructed with the 
intention of incarcerating Catherine 


there herself. This project he was 
on the eve of executing, when she 
anticipated him, as is well known; in 


her turn causing his murder. The 
unfortunate princess languished for 
two years in this prison, till the time 
of the great inundation of 1777, when 
she met with her death. The Neva, 
swollen by a flood from the Baltic 
that a south-west wind sent back into 
its current, rose ten feet above its 
usual level, and its waters invaded the 
lower part of the fortress. 

This is the story generally accred- 
ited by public opinion for nearly a 
century, and accepted, without contra- 
diction, by many historians. Though 
at first it inspired some doubt, it still 
held its own, owing to the obscurity 
that, even till lately, hung over this 
incident of the reign of Catherine IL, 
and left a free field for the fictions 
of romance-writers. 

In “The Daughter of an Empress,” 
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Louisa Mubhlbach has taken advan- 
tage of these romantic incidents for 
one of her sensation novels, —scarcely 
a pleasing one. The crimes and in- 
trigues of the Russian court do not 
form an agreeable background. She 
represents her heroine as « simple, in- 
nocent girl. She takes advantage of 
the dramatic incident by means of 
which Alexis Orlof got possession 
of his victim in Catherine’s behalf. © 
But her tragic close is the horrible, 
barbarous punishment of the Knout, 
and not the equally terrible scene rep- 
resented by the painter. 

It is no wonder that the novelist 
should seize on such a vivid point in 
history. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter 
the Great, it was always believed, had 
two sons, to whom were given the 
titles of the Princes de Tarakanov, 
and a daughter, the Princess de 
Tarakanov. It was reported that 
this daughter was placed in a con- 
vent in Moscow, at an early age; af- 
terward, no one knew what became of 
her. Hence arose conjectures, which 
mingled themselves with the well- 
known history of the arrest, secret 
trial, and mysterious death, of a wo- 
man whose intrigues had, for several 
months, occupied the Empress Cathe- 
rine II., and which easily gave birth 
to a romance that has been handed 
down to the present time. 

The Emperor Alexander, however, 
some years ago, took upon himself to 
ascertain the truth of this affair. He 
appointed a Commissioner to examine 
the voluminous papers concerning the 
pretended daughter of Elizabeth Pe- 
trovna, preserved in the archives of 
St. Petersburg. The result of this 
examination it was not thought proper 
to publish at the time, but it awoke a 
discussion of the obscure subject. 


And finally, in 1867, an abstract of 
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the official memoir was published, 
which throws some light on this 
strange episode, without dissipating all 
its uncertainty. 

It differs from the current legend 
in its beginning and its close. It 
differs especially, because it purports 
that its heroine was only the pretended 
daughter of Elizabeth. As represent- 
ing the life of a consummate adven- 
turess, it adds another romantic fea- 
ture; and its close, though not so 
scenic, is as tragic. 

At the end of the year 1772, three 
foreigners established themselves in 
an elegant hotel in Paris: A young 
woman, twenty-five years old at the 
most, who went by the name of Aly 
Emettég, Princess of Voldimer. With 
her was a young man of attractive 
appearatice, who called himself her 
relation, although he bore no resem- 
blance to her, — the Baron Embs; and 
a man of a certain age, who called 
himself Baron Schenk. The young 
princess, blonde and slender, was 
pretty. She had regular features, 
with a distinguished expression. Her 
face struck one at a glance, by a singu- 
larity which could not at first be ac- 
counted for ; but, on closer observation, 
it was seen that the eyes, otherwise 
beautiful, were not of the same color, 
which gave to her expression a pier- 
cing effect, and strange, fascinating 
power. She was spirited, intel- 
lectual, and well-informed ; spoke sev- 
eral languages currently; sang rav- 
ishingly, accompanying herself on the 
harpsichord; and possessed much 
grace, with a serious air, “and at 
times a cold smile, that betrayed a 
soul not easy tomove.” It was given 
out that she was born in Circassia, 
the niece or heiress of a Persian, who 
was prodigiously rich. 

These foreigners lived in rather a 
suspicious style, giving lavish enter- 
tainments, and receiving at home a 
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varied society, mostly composed of oth- 
er foreigners in Paris. Among these 
was the Count Casimir Oginski, the 
illustrious Polish patriot, who had 
come to France to solicit aid at the 
court of Versailles. 

But the whole party, getting into 
money troubles, passed, before many 
months, to Frankfort, where similar 
difficulties awaited them. From these 
the “Princess” was rescued by the 
reigning Prince of Limbourg, who was 
smitten with her charms. Her bean- 
ty, the majestic air natural to her, and 
her eloquence, made a vivid impression 
upon him, and he would have married 
her; but, in time, her pretensions as- 
sumed anew form. This was after the 
appearance upon the stage of a young 
Pole, by the name of Domanski, com- 
panion and confident of Radzivil. 

She now appeared no longer as a 
mere adventurer, but claimed the title 
of the Princess Tarakanov, daughter 
of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 

In the convent where she had been 
placed, she barely escaped being poi- 
soned, and had been sent later to Si- 
beria, where she was rescued from ex- 
ile by the pity of her guardians, and 
brought to the court of Persia, which 
she had lately quitted. This was the 
story which she now brought forward, 
and which led her through a new ca- 
reer of adventure and ambition, to her 
ruin. It had been so skilfully propa- 
gated, that it was impossible from 
that time to guess its author. 

From Germany, the princess went 
to Venice, where Radzivil and acircle | 
of his friends collected about her. Her 
salon was crowded with Poles and 
distinguished Frenchmen. Other 
remarkable characters mingled in this 
assembly, —two Moorish captains, 
and an Englishman, Edward Wortley 
Montague, son of the celebrated travel- 
ler, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
who himself had lately turned Mus- 
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sulman. Radzivil and the Poles re- 
solved to make their head-quarters at 
Ragusa, to be still nearer the court of 
Turkey, where they hoped to gain the 
interest and assistance of the sultan. 
Here the princess preceded them, and 
placed herself in a. country-house be- 
longing tothe French consul at Ragusa, 
situated in a delightful spot, on the 
slope of a hill covered with gardens, 
villas, and vineyards ; and her estab- 
lishment became the head-quarters of 
all those opposed to the interests of 
Russia. There gathered a brilliant 
society, which spread an unusual 
animation in the place. The history 
of the princess each day revealed new 
phases: she had refused to marry the 
Shah of Persia; she had traversed 
Russia disguised as a man. Her 
beauty, the imposing dignity of her 
manners, the eloquence with which 
she narrated her designs, surrounded 
her with a singular prestige. She pos- 
sessed papers that established deci- 


sively the rights that she claimed to 
the imperial crown; among others, 
two papers by which Peter the Great 
and Catherine I. had regulated the 


order of succession. The most im- 
portant was the will of the Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna, who designed her 
daughter as heir to the crown. Where 
had she obtained these documents ? 
Radzivil did not appear to be uneasy 
on this subject. He did not raise the 
slightest objection to them ; either be- 
cause he had decided to admit every 
thing without a too close examination, 
or that she had the address to explain 
to him, in the most plausible manner, 
how these papers were found in her 
possession. 

This was the year 1774, fatal to so 
many sovereigns, — Louis XV., Pope 
Clement XIV., and the sultan Mus- 
tapha III. The new sultan, Abdul 
Hamed Khan, proved to be of a more 
pacific character than his predeces- 
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sors. Affairs in Russia were discour- 
aging for Poland ; and finally Radzivil 
gave up all hope from Turkey. He 
prepared to return to Venice; and the 
princess bethought herself in time of 
an honorable retreat. She received 
from Edward Montague letters of in- 
troduction to Sir William Hamilton, 
ambassador for England at Naples. 

Here she betook herself, and was 
received with open arms by Lady 
Hamilton, who forced her to accept an 
apartment in her own establishment. 
Again the beauty of the princess, her 
intellect, the veil of mystery that hung 
over her birth, produced their effect ; 
and she was, for some days, the reign- 
ing queen in the salon of the ambas- 
sador. Lady Hamilton wished to 
retain her in Naples; but she con- 
sidered it too exposed a place. She 
removed herself to Rome, where she 
started upon a new stage. She en- 
tered into relations with the Jesuits, 
professing a desire to become a Roman 
Catholic. She kept herself secluded 
under a prudent incognito, and, in- 
deed, in great poverty, living upon the 
sale of brevets of orders founded by 
the Prince of Limburg, with which 
she was happily provided. 

But such precarious resources could 
not long suffice; and she bethought 
herself of Lady Hamilton’s kind re- 
ception. She wrote to her that she 
was about to pass through Vienna to 
Turkey, and desired to contract a 
loan, and begged for letters of intro- 
duction to the English ambassadors 
in Vienna and Constantinople. This 
letter was tobe her ruin. Sir William 
Hamilton did not hesitate to render 
her the service she requested ; but first 
addressed himself to the English con- 
sul at Leghorn, Sir John Dick, send- 
ing him the letter of the princess. 
Now, Sir John Dick was closely allied 
to the commandant of the Russian 
fleet stationed at Leghorn. This 
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commandant was Alexis Orlof. With 
his brother Gregoire, a favorite of 
Catherine’s, he had himself assisted 
in the assassination of Peter III. He 
directly perceived that the letter must 
be from the pretendant to the crown, 
of whom he had received mysterious 
intelligence. He found the English 
consul willing toplay a part in the ruse 
he proposed. Through the. agency of 
an English banker, who offered large 
credit to the princess, her confidence 
was won; and she fell an easy prey 
to the intrigues of Orlof. She left 
Rome, to be received in magnificent 
style at Pisa, where she was intro- 
duced to Orlof. She was often at 
Leghorn as the honored guest of the 
consul and his wife. Here Orlof ren- 


dered her assiduous attentions, and was 
not ashamed to deceive her by a pre- 
tended marriage. 

To crown the celebration on this 
occasion, he proposed to give her the 
spectacle of a pretended naval conflict. 


Her Polish followers, who had remained 
constant to her, in vain warned her of 
the danger of a snare. A number 
of gayly-adorned vessels received the 
invited guests. She entered the first 
with Orlof and the two faithful Poles. 
In the midst of the roar of the cannons, 
the cheers and acclamations of the 
people, and the confusion of the whole 
scene, she did not observe that Orlof 
had separated himself from her. At 
once her attendants were seized; she 
was separated from them, and declared 
@ prisoner; and on the next day the 
vessel put to sea. It was long before 
she could believe that Orlof was a 
party to the intrigue by which she was 
betrayed. At first, she refused to 
go upon deck, but remained gloomy 
and silent, watching the sea. When 
she heard that they had reached 
Southampton, she aroused from her 
reveries; but when she learned that 
no one disembarked, and discovered 
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that Orlof had indeed remained in his 
command at Leghorn, for the first 
time she fell into an access of despair ; 
then, drying her tears, she rushed to 
the deck. An English vessel passing 
at the moment, she strove to fling 
herself into it, but was prevented; 
and the vessel continued its way. 

Last effort of hope! Despair ever 
after shut her in, — within the walls of 
a Russian prison. Here no threats or 
entreaties, not those of the faithful 
Domanski, who had followed her so far, 
could make her own that she was not 
of illustrious origin. She ventured to 
write to the empress to demand an 
audience, signing herself still the 
princess Elizabeth. After giving a 
sketch of her life, recalling remem- 
brances of her youth, and a mysterious 
protection that had surrounded her 
from her early days, she closed with 
saying, “I know life. Ihave suffered. 
Heaven has given me some strength 
of soul; and, if courage is the virtue 
of a prince, I hope, as princess, I shall 
not be refused my courage still.” 

Her imprisonment was made more 
and more severe, her attendants 
taken from her. The energy of her 
soul had long sustained her. She 
had suffered from a disease of the 
lungs, and now could scarcely speak. 
Some improvement was made in her 
situation. She ventured to write 
again to the empress, and to sign 
herself Princess Tarakanov. She 
appealed, among others, to George 
Keith, whom she professed to have 
seen in Switzerland. She avowed 
nothing further, retracted nothing. 
She did not pretend to know the his- 
tory of her birth, and every thing 
leads to the belief that she was igno- 
rant of it. It is remarkable that no 
efforts appear to have been made to 
destroy the belief, so prevalent, in the 
existence of a daughter of Elizabeth, 
or to prove that she was dead, or 
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even to discover what had become of 
her. 

Towards the end of summer, the 
prisoner became more feeble again. 
Seeing herself near death, the pris- 
oner asked for a priest of the Greek 
Church. When ue came, she received 
him with gentleness: but perceiving, 
that, instead of giving her the re- 
ligious consolation she had asked, he 
thought only of surprising some con- 
fession or revelation, she intercepted 
him brusquely; and, fixing upon him 
her feverish eyes, she said to him, in 
an imperious tone, “ Recite for me the 
prayers of the dead.” She lived but 
two days after, and expired Dec. 4, 
1775, without uttering a word more. 

She was buried by night in the 
Fortress of Ravelin, by four men, who 
were sworn under terrible menaces 
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never to speak a word of what they 
were bade to accomplish. The same 
vow of secrecy had been imposed 
upon the commandant of the fortress, 
the jailers, soldiers, judges, doctors, 
and the priest. The secret was well 
kept. Neither in the gazettes of the 
period, nor in the despatches to foreign 
embassies, is found a word of allusion 
to this event. Only in the spring of 
1777, the year of the great inunda- 
tion, the ambassador of Poland at the 
court of Russia wrote to the king, 
“That a princess of the imperial 
house, touched with madness, and im- 
prisoned in the Fortress of Schlussel- 
burg, had just died.” So the legend 
goes. 

Domanski was sent, the following 
year, to Siberia, but it appears he died 
upon the way. 
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BY R. 


IN TENTS. 
8. P. 


A WHILE on earth we roam, 
In these frail houses which are not our home, 
Journeying toward a refuge that is sure, — 


A rest secure. 


Only a little while 
We dread the frown of life, and court its smile: 
A dwelling then we have, not made with hands, 
In other lands. 


Therefore, we need not mourn, 
That sudden clouds across our skies are borne ; 
Thaé winter chills us, and the storm makes rents 


In our frail tents. 


Therefore, we need not fear, 
Though moth and rust corrupt our treasure here ; 
Though midnight thieves creep in with silent stealth 


To seize our wealth. 


For, in our Father’s house, 


A mansion fair he has prepared for us; 
And only till his voice shall call us hence, 


We dwell in tents. 
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TWO SONG AND DANCE MEN. 


BY FREDERIC WADSWORTH LORING. 


WE were in the cars between White 
River Junction and Concord. In the 
seat beside me was a fat man of gar- 
rulous tendencies, who had made sev- 
eral attempts at conversation with me, 
all of which I had sternly repressed, 
being engaged at the time in looking 
over some old newspapers containing 
my celebrated series of articles on the 
agricultural resources of our country, 
as applied to the question of a protec- 
tive tariff. As I laid the last paper 
down in my lap, the voice of my fat 
companion was again heard : — 

“T am the man that can tell all 
about those men, sir, —I made them 
what they are;” and a large hand 
pointed to the column of deaths, where 
I read, — 

“ At White River Junction, Janu- 
ary 12th, 1862, Tuomas Kwieut, 
aged thirty-five years, four months.” 

Who Thomas Knight was, I did not 
know, nor did I understand how, by 
any possibilities of English grammar, 
he could be alluded to as “ those men.” 
Accordingly, I looked interrogatively 
at my companion. 

“You know who Tommy Knight 
was, don’t you?” he asked. 

“ Let me see,” said I: “ was he one 
of the Knights of ” — 

“No,” said the fat man, interrupt- 
ing me with a degree of asperity that 
was entirely uncalled for, and an in- 
difference to grammatical rules that was 
simply shocking, “ he wa’n’t one of 
the Knights of nowhere. He was 
Knight of Knight & Cottle, he was. 
You must have known about them.” 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “to say 
that I did not know about them, 
would be to say that I had travelled 


through the country with my eyes 
shut. Why, I’ve seen their names on 
every board-fence from Portland to 
Peoria.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the fat man again, 
“T made them boys what they was; 
and, until they give up a performing, 
I was the one to whom they naturally 
turned for sympathy. They was the 
best song and dance men in the 
country; and it was to me that they 
owed their success. Them words was 
Knight’s, and likewise Cottle’s also,” 

“ What made them stop perform- 
ing?” I asked. 

“The old story, sir,” said the fat 
man solemnly. , 

“Qh, I see!” said I. “ Drink.” 

No, sir, you do ‘not see,” respond- 
ed the fat man warmly. “ Nor was it 
drink. A steadier chap than Knight 
never stepped, unless it was Cottle; 
and both of ’em may be regarded as 
paragons. Paragons is what I should 
call ’em, sir, if allowed my choice of 
language.” 

“ Out with your story,” said I; “ for 
I see there is one, and that you are 
dying to tell it.” 

“Well, it ain’t much of a story, 
sir,” said the fat man ; “and, moreover, 
when I tells a thing, I always tells it 
rambling; but if you’d like to hear 
about ’em, sir, why, I’m ready to ac- 
commodate.” 


It’s a good many years ago, sir, 
since I run a show along the Missis- 
sippi River. We didn’t locate in no 
one spot, sir, for no one spot would 
pay very long; and we couldn’t stay 
more’n a month in a place without 
getting all chawed up in fights. We 
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did the reg’lar minstrel business, with 
our head-quarters, for the most part, 
in New Orleans. Well, one day, we 
was to Natchez. Natchez is a pretty 
rough place, sir, about as bad as any 
place on the river; and one day there, 
I found a little shaver, about two foot 
high, hanging around the stage-door. 
“What do you want here?” says I. 

“T want to join your show,” says 
he. 

“ What do you suppose your father 
and mother will say ?” says I. 

“T ain’t got no father nor mother 
to say nothing,” he answered back 
again, as sharp as you please. 

“What do you do for a living 
now?” I asks him. 

“Another variety of what you 
does,” says he: “I loafs.” 

Well, sir, the long and the short 
of it was, that the little chap’s man- 
ner pleased me, — it was so quick, you 
see, —and I took him along with us. 
This was Knight, sir, — him as after- 
wards went with Cottle. Well, he 
picked up no end of general informa- 
tion; learned to play the banjo when 
his little thumb wa’n’t no bigger than 
a bean, sir; and the way he did 
catch the popular melodies up, sir, it 
really was surprising. Well, sir, he 
run on errands for us, and made him- 
self really quite useful until, one day, 
when I was a sitting and meditating 
in the shade, — we was at Plaquemine 
then, which is about as rough a place 
as there is on the river, sir, —I says 
to myself, “Look here, Buster,” I 
says to myself, — Buster not being my 
real nanfe, which is Briggs, but a 
nickname, which I often uses in con- 
versing with myself, — “Look here, 
Buster,” I says, “double-clog dancing 
is just a springing up, ain’t it?” 
Then I answers myself, affirmative, 
“Of course it is,” saysI. “Then, Bus- 
ter,” I says, “if you was to pick up 
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some other little chap like that Knight 
there, and train him and Knight to 
dance together, in the course of time, 
they might come to do something 
really worth calling fine art.” And 
I slapped my knee; and I rose up, and 
said I, “I'll do it.” Well, I called 
Tom, and told him my plan, and Tom 
took to it wonderful; and I directed 
him to hunt up his own mate, so that 
he might be sure of getting some one 
congenial. Congenialness is a great 
thing, sir, whether in business part- 
nerships or matrimony. So about a 
week after, — we was in Cairo, Illinois, 
then, which is about the worst place 
on the river, sir, —in come Tom with 
a little fellow, who was, without ex- 
ception, the dirtiest and raggedest 
and hungriest looking little pill I ever 
see. And yet, sir, that chap was Cot- 
tle. SolIsaysto Tom, “ Who’s this ?” 

“Tt’s my mate,” says Tom, very 
determined-like. 

So, seeing his heart was set on hav- 
ing Cottle, I had him cleaned up, and 
begun to train ’em both. Well, both 
Tom Knight and Charley Cottle, they 
took to their work loving. They was 
born dancers, sir, both of ’em; but 
they never would have been what 
they was, without the education and 
polish they got from me. I had ’em 
in training over a year before I 
brought ’em before the public; partly 
to improve ’em as much: as possible, 
and partly because they was both very 
young, and I didn’t wish to have them 
injured by the incensing of flattery. 

Well, finally, one night, I brought 
’em on the stage at Vicksburg, — 
which is as ugly a place as there is on 
the river, sir, — and they achieved an 
unparalleled success. I don’t think 
I shall ever forget the burst of ap- 
plause, when them two little pills 
stepped on the stage with their little 
red and white suits and begun their clog 
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together. The house it kept a encor- 
ing and a encoring, till I was forced 
for to go on and beg them off; and 
then we took up from the stage, when 
they was through, more than fifty 
dollars in various denominations of 
coin, two bowie-knives, and a lot of 
faro chips, sir, — which was flattering. 

Well, sir, the years passed on, and 
the boys grew up. Nothing keeps 
as it is, sir, but it either improves or 
it goes down; and them boys did not 
go down. It was a treat to see ’em 
dance, sir. They kind of glided into 
one another’s footsteps, till it seemed 
as though you was seeing two copies 
of one man before you. Then they 
looked alike, too, sir. They didn’t at 
first, but being together constant so, 
sort of ameliorated them together. 
It’s curious, sir; but Knight’s hair, 
which was almost straight at first, 
took to curling like Charley’s. Part- 
ly this may have been due to the 
brushing, but partly it was owing 
to the association. Well, as they 
went on, they begun to do double 
songs mixed into their dances, which 
is now very common; but they was 
about the first ones at it, sir. You 
may have heard ’em in “Courting 
*neath the Moon,” perhaps, sir. 
Knight would come dancing in and 
sing, — 

“Why am I always singing, 
I’m such a happy coon: 
My love, I’m always bringing 
To court beneath the moon. 
My heart is just now swelling,” — 


Then he gave two or three steps to 
the right, — 


“Since I expect her soon, — 
Then the same to the left, you see, 
sir, — 


‘¢ Sweet things to her I’m telling, 
When courting ’neath the moon.’’ 


Then Cotile would come in, and 
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they’d dance the inter]ude together ; 
then Cottle would have his verse; and 
then they’d have a verse together as 
a duet, winding up with 
“ And when we both are married, 
We'll court beneath the moon.” 

If you never saw it, sir, it don’t 
sound like much, perhaps; but if you 
were to see em with every step they 
took, coming in, click, click, in just 
such time, you see, and the one a fin- 
ishing out the other’s ideas in steps, 
you'd have acknowledged, sir, that it 
was just sublime; and that’s the 
only word for it. 

Well, sir, after a time they left me, 
and went away through the West and 
East, and became acknowledged star 
performers. I had opened a place in 
New Orleans, where I did well, con- 
sidering the shortness of the season 
and the general toughness of the place, 
which is about as bad as all the oth- 
er places on the river put together. 
Well, one day I found I’d laid up 
about enough to retire on; and I sug- 
gested to Mrs. Briggs the propriety 
of going North to locate, who looked 
at me approving, and so we went. 
Well, I’d just about got settled, when 
some one sent me word that Knight 
and Cottle had separated. It made 
me uneasy, though I couldn’t believe 
it at all; so I went on to New York 
to see’em. I saw them dance; and 
it kind of seemed to me that they 
was each a trying for to beat the oth- 
er, instead of going and behaving like 
aunit as in days gone by. Well, I 
went round behind to see ’em after 
the performance; and I says to them, 
“Boys,” I says, “there’s something 
wrong between you; and, if you don’t 
look out, your prospects will be ruined. 
You're a pair of scissors together, you 
are; but look out not to lose your 
rivet, now, you mind that.” Well, 
they laughed, and said it was all im- 
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agination ; but at that identical mo- 
ment, just as if it had been in a play, 
a woman went by, and I knew what 
the matter was. It was the old story, 
as I remarked before, sir; and I was 
not alluding to drink, but to love, 
which I considers much worse. 

The woman’s stage-name was Ber- 
tha Middleton ; and all I know is, that 
her father’s name was Cooney; and a 
miserabler old beast, late at night, 
you never did see. He kept sober 
until his daughter had finished her 
songs, so as to go in and lead off the 
applause; and then he’d walk away to 
his beer when he’d seen that her en- 
core was allright. He was a low pill, 
that’s what he was; and she took after 
him. I dare say I was prejudiced: but 
then, the moment I saw her, I knew 
she was the cause of mischief to my 
boys; and I felt, that, if she should go 
and interfere with their artistic pros- 
pects, I wouldn’t get over it in one 
while. She was the vocalist at 333 
Broadway, where Knight and Cottle 
was then engaged. Negro minstrel- 
sy was a-wavering in its hold on the 
public, and so managers was taking 
to the variety business. They had a 
very good company, sir, where Knight 
and Cottle was. There was a few 
good pantomimists, and a small ballet, 
and this here Middleton girl, as she 
called herself, and three or four others 
who was miscellaneous. A trapeze 
performer, so Bob Coggins, the man- 
ager, told me, was soon to appear. 

Well, I was around that establish- 
ment a good deal. Me and Coggins 
was old friends, and he wanted me to 
open there; but I says, “No, Bob 
Coggins,” I says, “I have retired from 
the arena, and have done with them 
things forever.” But I hung around 
there, to keep an eye on to Knight 
and Cottle’s proceedings. Well, sir, 
that girl was as sharp as an axe, she 
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was. She led Knight on, and she led 
Cottle on, as far as taking of presents 
from them was concerned; but her 
general behavior, sir, may be described 
as guarded. She never let neither of 
them come to the main question, sir; 
but she kept a playing with their 
hearts, and a bleeding of their pockets, 
as days rolled on. 

After I’d been in New York about 
a fortnight, the trapeze performer ar- 
rived. He was down on the bills as 
“Srenor Eric, the Norwercian 
AEROVOLANT, who will indulge in the 
exhilarating pastimes of his native 
clime, on a trapeze suspended from 
the Dome or THe THEATRE!” but 
his real name was Hobbs; and if ever 
there was a low-lived, little English 
cockney, that ’Obbs, as he called him- 
self, with a gross ignorance of pronun- 
ciation, was one. But he was quite 
handsome, sir, in a flashy sort of way, 
when arrayed for the trapeze, in 
salmon and blue fleshings. He wasa 
dreadful coward, though; and if it 
hadn’t have been for his mother, who 
was a very energetic woman, he 
wouldn’t never have done nothing. 
I remember one morning he was a re- 
hearsing on his trapeze. He hung 
from the end of a rope by his hands, 
desiring for to jump so as to fling 
himself over his trapeze, catching it 
with one foot, head downwards. It 
was a mighty risky thing to do, sir; 
and Hobbs he swung back and forth, 
holding on to his rope, and looked doubt- 
ful. Mrs. Hobbs, she was a sitting 
in the parquette under him; and says 
she, “ What’s the matter, John’Enry?” 

“This is an ugly look-out, ma,” 
says Hobbs, from above; “and I’m 
doubtful about it.” 

Then Mrs. Hobbs she rose from 
her seat, pretty majestic, I can tell 
you, sir. 

“Look ’ere, John ’Enry ’Obbs!” 
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says she, dropping her aspirates awful, 
“if you flings your ’eart over that 
there trapeze, your legs they will fol- 
low.” And Hobbs tried again, and 
did it, sir. 

Well, one Monday we were all in 
the greenroom, sir, in the morning; 
and Mrs. Hobbs, she spoke up, — 

“T suppose I’m to congratulate 
you, Miss Middleton,” says she, “and 
Mr. Knight or Mr. Cottle, likewise, — 
but which I cannot say.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
says Miss Middleton. 

“Well, I see you out walking on 
one of them’s arm, last evening,” says 
Mrs. Hobbs. “ Which it was I can- 
not tell, they looks so much alike, and 
it was dusky about that time; but in 
Hengland,” says she, in her beastly, 
cockney way, “such things mean 
something.” 

Well, I looked at Knight and I 
looked at Cottle, to see if I could make 
out which it was; and Knight looked 
kind of pleased and ashamed, and 
Cottle looked so likewise. And then 
I saw how it was; and I slapped my 
knee, and I says to myself, “ Buster,” 
I says to myself, “she was out a walk- 
ing with both of ’em last night.” 

Well, about an hour after, in comes 
Knight and in comes Charley Cottle, 
both of them quite excited. 

“See here, Joe,” says Knight, 
“we think we had better take you 
into our confidence.” 

“T should say so,” says I ironical. 

“ Well, Joe,” says Knight, “as ill 
luck would have it, we’ve both fell in 
love with the same girl.” 

“And that girl’s name,” says I, 
“is Cooney, otherwise Middleton.” 

“Well,” says Cottle, “you always 
did keep your weather-eye open, and 
that’s a fact, Joe. Now, we don’t 
want to quarrel, and so we’ve come to 
ask your advice.” 
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“My advice,” says I, “is two-fold. 
First, that both of you give her up; 
which advice, I suppose, you won't 
follow.” 

“Which advice,” repeated Tom 
Knight, “we certainly shall not fol- 
low.” 

“Then,” says I, “since one of you 
must give her up, let him take her 
whom she seems to like most.” 

“That’s me,” says Knight; and 
“That’s me,” says Cottle, almost sim- 
ultaneous. 

“Here,” says I, “arises a difficul- 
ty.” 
“Well,” says Knight, “you heard 
what Mrs. Hobbs said, didn’t you?” 

“T did,” says I. 

“ Well, I was the fellow that was 
walking with her,” says Knight, quite 
triumphant. 

“ You lie!” says Charley Cottle, first 
a turning red and then a turning 
white. 

At that, Knight raised his hand for 
to strike him; but I caught hold of 
him, and, before he could say a word, 
Cottle broke in, — : 

“Forgive me,” says he, “but my 
temper got the better of me. It’s the 
first word that has ever passed between 
us, and I can never forgive myself 
that it came froni me. LJut, as sure 
as I’m alive, that girl was out walking 
with me last night.” 

“ Look here, fellows,” says I: “ you 
mark my words, that girl is a going 
back on one of you. You'd better 
find out which it is, to-night, and so 
have the affair settled.” 

Well, they finally agreed that this 
would be the best way; and so they 
left me. Of course, I went to the 
theatre that night, because I was anx- 
ious about them; but things kept a 
happening and happening to detain 
me, and I never got there till full ten 
o’clock ; and, as I went in, I met Cog- 
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gins coming out, and I saw at once 
that he was put out about something. 

“What is the matter, Coggins?” 
said I. 

“The matter is,” said he, “that the 
devil has broken loose here to-night. 
There has been a elopement and a 
accident ; and I know no more what 
to do than I know how to fly.” 

Seeing it wasn’t advisable to say 
no more to Coggins just then, I went 
behind the scenes, and there I saw 
Knight. 

“ Well, Joe,” said he, “ you told us 
this morning she was going back on 
one of us, and you was partially 
right.” 

“ How, partially ?” says I. “ How, 
partially ?” 

“Because, Joe,” says he, “she’s 
gone back on both: she’s run off 
with that Hobbs.” 

At first I felt like laughing, for I 
knew how roaring mad old Mrs, 
Hobbs would be; but, when I looked 
at Tom Knight’s face, I saw it was a 
serious thing. 

“That isn’t the worst, Joe,” says 
he. “You sce, Charley heard of the 
news before I come to the theatre, and 
he was afraid it would be pretty 
rough on me. He thought more of 
me than of himself, Joe, when it 
come to the worst; and so he rushed 
through the carpenter’s room, down 
the stairs there, which are very 
rickety; and he stumbled over some 
rubbish, fell his length, and broke his 
leg in two places.” 

Well, sir, you might have knocked 
me down with a feather when I heard 
that. I just sat down to take breath. 

“That isn’t all, Joe,” says Tom. 
“Coggins come to me, and says that 
he was a ruined man without no 
voeslist, nor trapeze performer, nor 
double song and dance men; and 
couldn’t I go on alone for a single 
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dance. I told him it wa’n’t no use, I 
couldn’t do nothing alone; but he 
teased and teased, and he seemed in 
such trouble thut finally I gave in. 
Well, they applauded me, and I start- 
ed all right: but I hadn’t danced two 
steps before I begun to miss Charley, 
and I grew confused, and forgot my 
steps; and, Joe,—Joe, they hissed 
me off.” 

And Tommy Knight, sir, he just 
laid his head on my shoulder, and he 
cried, — cried like a infant ; and I tell 
you, sir, I shouldn’t have minded ery- 
ing too. Well, the long and the short 
of it was, that Cottle he lay sick for 
two months with fever, brought on by 
the pain and the excitement together; 
and Tom Knight he stuck by him 
until they could move him up to my 
farm, where they come finally, and re- 
mained some time with me and Mrs. 
Briggs; and a more emacerated and 
hollow-eyed looking chap than Charley 
Cottle was then, you never see. It 
made me think of the day in Cairo, 
when Tom Knight first brought him 
to me, and said as how he wanted 
him for a mate. 

One day in August, we was all 
a sitting around on the steps at my 
place; and Tom was a reading the 
evening paper, and suddenly he ejacu- 
lates out, and then stops. 

“ What’s the matter? ” says Charley 
Cottle. He was looking better than 
I'd seen him for a long time. 

“ Nothing’s the matter,” says Tom, 
appearing to be a reading of the 
paper very hard. 

“Tom,” says Charley, rising to his 
feet so sudden that it quite took 
Mrs. Briggs’s breath away, “it’s 
about her. Don’t deceive me, Tom 
Knight, and don’t treat me like a 
baby, but spit it out.” 

“ Well,” says Tom slowly, “ Hobbs 
has fell off his trapeze and broke his 
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neck; and she’s alone and destitute; 
and they’re going to give her a bene- 
fit in Montreal on Friday.” 

“Tom,” says Charley, “ we'll go on 
and dance for that benefit.” 

“Charley Cottle,” says I, “ you’re 
crazy.” 

“No, I’m not, Joe,” says he: “I’m 
in deadly earnest. The more I stays 
here, the more I gets to brooding and 
brooding. I must do something to 
rouse me.” 

“ But this woman,” says I, “is the 
cause of all your troubles; and, if 
you’re wise, you'll keep away from 
her.” 

“ Don’t be afraid,” says he: “there 
won’t nothing never come between me 
and Tom again, this side the grave. 
If he wants her, I’ll never stand in 
his way. But I requires something 
to rouse me. She’s treated us badly; 
and now she’s alone and destitute, and 
we can help her. Tom, I feel as 
though if I couldn’t go on, and let her 
see that we didn’t bear her no malice, 
I should die. Will you go, Tom? Oh, 
say! will you go?” and he clasped 
them bony hands of his together, 
until it seemed as though the blood 
would come. 

“ Yes, I will,” says Tom Knight. 
“Tt’s a bad thing for you; but it may 
be worse if you has to stay here with 
this longing on you. We'll start in 
the evening train to-morrow.” 

The next day, Charley seemed just 
as fresh and gay as ever; and I began 
to feel that this might be a good 
thing, but Mrs. Briggs was very bitter 
against it. I didn’t go on with them; 
but we read in the paper that they 
danced splendid, and their success 
was something astonishing. We had 
a despatch from Knight, saying they 
was all right, both of ’em, in body 
mind, and heart,— heart being un- 
derlined to ease the fears and fore- 
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bodings of Mrs. Briggs. We expected 
them home Saturday, sir; but they 
never come. That night, another 
despatch from Knight arrived, just 
saying, “Come to the Junction at 
once. Cottle is dangerously ill.” 

It seems that a reaction just took 
him after his excitement, sir; and then 
he was as wild to get back to me and 
Mrs. Briggs as he had been to get 
away. He was took sick in the cars; 
and, when they got to the Junction, 
back here, Knight didn’t dare take 
him no farther, he was so weak. He 
didn’t say much when he saw me; but 
he kind of smiled, a weary sort of 
smile, sir, and looked kind of satisfied 
like. I felt worse about Knight than 
about Cottle; for Cottle seemed to be 
all settled and quiet. Well, he lay 
sinking gradually for about two days, 
with railroad trains a coming and 
going on all four sides of the hotel; 
and when I was a complaining, on his 
account, of the noise one evening, he 
said, — 

“T like the noise, Joe,” he says; 
“for it’s like my life, —a coming and 
going, and a coming and going, and 
never staying. And, Tom and Joe, I 
wants you to promise me, if I die 
here, as most like I shall, that you'll 
bury me near here, where nobody 
knows me, and where so many comes 
and goes, and never stays.” 

Well, Tom thought he was a grow- 
ing sort of light-headed ; but he prom- 
ised him, and then Charley turned 
over and went to sleep. He never 
come out of that sleep, sir; and them 
words was the last he spoke. The 
next look we took at him, he was 
dead, sir: and I’m free to confess, sir, 
that I cried like a whale; but Tom, 
he seemed kind of stunned. 

We had him buried quietly, as he 
had said, and then I went home. 
Tom couldn’t be got to leave the place. 
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I wrote to him, and I talked to him; 
and Mrs. Briggs, she wrote to him, 
and she talked to him; but it wa’n’t 
no use. 

“T never had nothing in the world 
but Charley,” said he; “and, dead or 
alive, I shall stick to him until my 
time comes too.” 

Well, his time did come, sir, as you 
can see by that paper. He stopped 
there at the Junction, never talked to 
nobody, never read the newspapers, 
but just ate what they put before him, 
and walked around, sort of moping. 
He went reg’lar to Charley Cottle’s 
grave, but never staid there any time 
at all, —just looking at it as if to 
make sure it was still there, and then 
coming away again. He always 
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seemed to be waiting for something; 
and, as most folks who stops over at 
the Junction is just waiting for trains, 
no one never noticed him as singular. 
He sort of dropped off, about four 
months after he lost Charley ; and he 
was buried beside him, up there. 


“T don’t know,” said the fat man 
in conclusion, “as this is much of a 
story: but then it always struck me as 
curious how them chaps growed into 
each other, so to speak; and seeing 
that in your paper brought up old 
times, so that I couldn’t help speaking 
about it. Well sir, here we are at 
Concord, and I must leave you. Good- 
day, sir!” 





“SPOKEN.” 


Count1NG the hours by bells and lights, 
We rose and sank ; 

The waves, on royal banquet heights, 
Tossed off and drank 

Their jewels, made of sun and moon, — 

White pearls at midnight, gold at noon. 


Counting the hours by bells and lights, 
We sailed and sailed ; 

Six lonely days, six lonely nights, 
No ship we hailed ; 


Till all the sea seemed bound in spell, 
And silence sounded like a knell. 


At last, just when the bells and lights 
Told seventh day, 

And dawn grew clear, — in sudden flights, 
White sails away 

To east, like birds, went spreading slow 

Their wings, which reddened in the glow. 
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No more we count the bells, the lights : 
We laugh for joy ; 

The trumpets, with their brazen mights, 
Call, “Ship ahoy!” 

We hold each other’s hands: our cheeks 

Are wet with tears; but no one speaks. 


Instantly comes the sun, and lights 
The ship with fire ; 

Each mast creeps up to dizzy heights, — 
A blazing spire. 

One faint “ Ahoy!” then all in vain 

We look. We are alone again. 


I have forgotten bells and lights, 
And waves which drank 
Their jewels up. Those days and nights 
Which rose and sank 
Have turned, like other pasts, and fled, 
And carried with them all their dead. 


But every day that fire-ship lights 
My distant blue ; 
And every day glad wonder smites 
My heart anew. 
How in that instant each could heed, 
And hear the others’ brave “ God-speed.” 


Counting by hours thy days and nights 
In weariness, 
O patient soul! on godlike heights 
Of loneliness, 
I passed thee by. Tears filled our eyes ; 
The loud winds mocked, and drowned our cries. 


The hours go by, with bells and lights. 
We sail; we drift: 

Our souls in changing tasks and rites 
Find work and shrift. 

But this I pray, and praying know, 

Till faith almost to joy can grow, — 


That, hour by hour, the bells, the lights, 
Of sound, of flame, 

Weave spell which ceaselessly recites 
To thee, a name; 

And smiles, which thou canst not forget, 

For thee are suns which never set. 
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Tue literature of the last month has found its centre around the 
scenes of battle and of revolution. Men’s reading has been more in 
special despatches, in postscripts, and in second editions, than in 
books. In Europe, the crisis, sudden though it was, instantly brought 
forward a crowd of publications illustrative of the campaigns; and 
in some of these there appears to be permanent merit. From corre- 
spondents in France and Germany, and from the journals, we make 
the following notes of a few of those which will attract the attention 


Armes DE Guerre ET BAtimens Currassés. By M. Figuier. Paris. 
1lvol. This is a little compliation, made of: three magazine arti- 
cles, covering in part the ground which is more thoroughly gone over 
in the official report by our own officers, of which the reader will 
find a review on another page. 

Victor CHERBULIER’s papers, to which we have more than once 
called attention, are collected both in France and Germany; having 
excited very great curiosity and interest in both countries. The 
French title is, “ L’Allemagne politique depuis la Paix de Prague ” 
(1866-1870). (The policy of Germany since the peace of Prague.) 

The Crown Prince’s treatise, published several years since, has, of 
course, been reproduced and republished in both countries. The 
title is, “* The Art of Fighting the French Army,” —a text on which 
the Crown Prince has certainly lectured with very impressive experi- 
ments and demonstrations. 

Just in time for American readers, Hurd & Houghton publish a 
translation of Eugéne Ténot’s “ History of the Coup d’Etat,” under the 
title, “* Paris in December, 1851.” The translators are 8S. W. Adams, 
and A. H. Braddon. If the book had been written to-day, it would 
have been more highly colored; perhaps it is quite as true. It is a 
little funny to see what people said of Napoleon only a few months 
ago. At the beginning of “ The Report to the United States Govern- 
ment on the Education of the World,” just now published, Pro- 
fessor Hoyt says, — 

“If Napoleon III. had signalized his eventful career by no other 
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shining act done in the interest of humanity, the imperial decree 
which opened Group X., and created ‘the new order of recom- 
penses,’ . . . * with a special view to the amelioration of the moral and 
physical condition of populations,’ should of itself place his name 
on the page of permanent history in letters of light, and insure to 
his memory the benedictions of mankind.” 

On the 12th of August, Dr. D. F. Strauss, the celebrated theolo- 
gian, addressed from his home, near Lake Constance, a letter, in print, 
to Ernest Renan, on the political relations of Prussia and France. 
This review of the position, written by one heresiarch to another, is 
so comprehensive, that we shall publish a translation of it in full in 
the next number of “ Old and New.” 

Some other French and German war books are,— 

** A Military History of Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria.” Par le Capi- 
taine Erhard. Paris. 

EMILE DE SAveELEYE. ‘“ Prussia and Austria since Sadowa; and 
Military Life in Prussia.” Paris. 

Rev. B. Rocer. “ Experiences of the Prussian Clerical Staff in 
1866.” Paris. 

Lievt.-Cot. Cursnry. ‘ Military Resources of Prussia and 
France.” Paris. 

W.Raymonp. “The Prussians ; their Army ; their Politics.” Paris. 


Matre-Brun. “Geography, History, and Statistics of the Theatre 
of War.” Paris. 


Evariste Bavoux. “ Prussia and the Rhine.” $8vo. Paris. 

Cu. Mutter. “ Our Frontiers on the Rhine.” Paris. 

D. Born. ‘ Germany’s Defensive War against France in 1870.” 
Frankfort. 

* Social, Political, and Military Thoughts on the Eve of a European 
War.” By H. von G. Frankfort. — 

*“ Tue War or 1870.” The latest European crisis called forth by 
the throne candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen Zollern, politi- 
cally and strategetically elucidated by an ex-diplomat. Leipsic. 

«Europe in the Light of the Past, Present, and Future, 1800, 1870, 
1900: a Political Retrospect and Warning.” By a Prussian conserva- 
tive. Leipsic. 

“ Gift for Germany’s Champions.” Songs against the French by 
Arndt, Kérner, Schiller, &c. Lesser. Berlin. 

“Prophecy of Old Thomas, the Shepherd, for the Year 1870.” 
Supported by the fact that this political weather-prophet foretold in 
1866 the events that came to pass in 1870; and, therefore, he cannot 
be considered the *“* Doubtful Thomas.” 
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Dr. L. Stromeyer. ‘ Maxims in the Healing Art.” 

By THE saAME Autuor. “ Experience in Shot Wounds, in the Year 
1866.” 

Dr. F. Esmarcu. ‘“ Dressing of Wounds in the Battle-field.” 

P. Marx. “ Voluntary Army Nurses; or, Practical Suggestions for 
Humanity in War and Peace, with a Colored Picture of Ambulances.” 

Dr. E. Rosz. “System of Ambulances.” [System for carrying 
wounded from the field. ] 

H. L. W. or tue Royat Army. ‘“ Prosecution of War under the 
Protection of Railroads.” 

It is curious enough, and sad enough, to think that no passage of 
Napoleon’s own “ Life of Caesar” is more carefully wrought than 
his account of Sabinus’ defeat by Ambiorix and his men, in the 
passes of the Ardennes; of Quintus Cicero’s gallant defence of his 
own camp there; of the swooping down of the German tribes for 
plunder there ; and of Cesar’s summary revenge for all these in- 
sults. One wonders whether the fallen emperor had his own book 
in the carriage, as, with an escort of Uhlans, he rode rapidly through 
the Belgian parts of this forest, from Sedan to Verviers; and whether 
his old studies recurred to him. 

Melancholy enough to read at such a moment of the fate of the 
wreck of Sabinus’ garrison, after they had struggled back to their 
besieged camp, — ‘* Lucius Cotta, and most of his men were killed. 
The rest retreated to their camp: of these, L. Petrofidius, the stand- 
ard-bearer, finding himself pressed by a host of enemies, threw the 
eagle within the fortifications, and died bravely fighting on the out- 
side. The rest stood the siege, with difficulty, till night. In the 
night, all of them to a man, despairing of safety, killed themselves.” 
That was war in those days for a beleaguered Sedan! 

For fallen princes, the standing text is, — 


‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity.’’ 


That is doctrine from the same region. It was in this same forest 
of Ardennes, whose defiles were too much for poor MacMahon and 
his men, that the exiled duke in “ As you like it” proclaimed that 
gospel to all exiled princes. It must have been hard in these days in 
the forest to find any Amiens on the staff or in the ranks to cheer 
the bivouac by singing, 


“ Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 
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The parallel of to-day with the Ardennes of Shakspeare’s French- 
men, who could not get back from the forest to their home, seems to 
stop where 


“ Duke Frederick” [our Fritz], “ hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
Addressed a mighty power, which were on foot 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword; 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came.” 


When the Duke Frederick in the play came so far, — say to Carig- 
nan or Sedan, — he found a religious man, who dissuaded him from 
his enterprise; but, unfortunately for the princes in Ardennes in the 
last month, — whether soldiers, philosophers, or fools, — our Fritz 
encountered no such person; and the denouement of our “ As you 
like it”? has been different. 

If the emperor turned to reading Cesar there, he found a curious 
passage just in Cesar’s description of that region. He says, “ Since 
I have come to this place, it will be a fit occasion to speak of the 
manners of the Gauls and the Germans, and of the differences be- 
tween these nations. In Gaul, not only are there factions in every 
city, and in every village and locality, but almost in every house; 
and there are chiefs of these factions, who are thought by their own 
men to have supreme authority.” Then he contrasts this with Ger- 
many. ‘* When any one of their princes says in council that he will 
lead an expedition, those who choose to follow him proclaim it: 
they rise at once, if they approve the cause and the leader, promise 
their help, and are applauded by the multitude. 

“If any of them fail to follow him, they are ranked as traitors and 
deserters ; nor is any faith ever given to them again.” 
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left the greater number of communi- 
ties as it found them, — with many op- 
posed tu the death punishment, a few 
in favor of it, and a much larger pro- 
portion than either who are unable to 
see how it can be dispensed with, yet 
are reluctant to urge its execution. 
Meantime no efficient substitute has 
been provided, the most common re- 
source being imprisonment for life. 
This is what is usually suggested by 
those who advocate the abolition of 
capital punishment. They can scarce- 
ly be unaware how little this substi- 
tute amounts to. There are few crim- 
inals who have not warm personal 
friends. Months and years pass, and 
the enormity of the crime committed 
in the past is lost sight of in the 
many exigencies of the present; ex- 
ecutive clemency is subject to politi- 
cal or personal influence, and, as a con- 
sequence, a pardon intervenes between 
the crime and its allotted recompense. 
It is asserted, on good authority, that 
the average term of imprisonment of 
those who are committed for life, in the 
State of New York, is seven years. 
Now, it is simply a truism, that the 
one thing which is known, in relation 
to God’s method of governing the 
world, is the inevitableness of results. 
We speak of God’s laws, and the laws 
of nature; and, if we mean any thing 
by those terms, we mean to state, as 
the fruit of our observation on this 
planet, that certain causes are followed 
by certain effects. We mean to ac- 
knowledge, that, if we go out into the 
rain without taking certain definite 
precautions, we shall get wet; if we 
choose to step outward instead of in- 
ward from the cliff, there will be a little 
bit of crushed mortality —of broken 
bones and bruised flesh — among the 
snowy surf on the jagged rocks be- 
neath. We say these things are ac- 
cording to a general law, because they 
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are always so; and it is because they 
are always so, and we, therefore, know 
what to expect, that the human race 
remains still upon the earth. 

So, too, with the punishment of 
crime under the organization of soci- 
ety. When the punishment is inevi- 
table, it is simply a question with the 
ill-disposed, whether the game is worth 
the candle. But introduce the ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and all is changed. 
The more contingencies there are 
that may possibly arise, the less ef- 
ficient does the law become as the 
conservator of the public peace and 
virtue. And thus is it with the par- 
ticular subject we are now considering, 
in a very marked degree. Under our 
laws, the crime of murder is nominally 
punished with death ; but the number 
of murderers who really suffer that 
penalty is relatively small. In fact, 
because of the uncertainty as to the 
character of the punishment, and be- 
cause of the still greater uncertainty 
as to conviction, to which we shall re- 
fer more particularly in a moment, in 
some of our great cities (notably 
New York and Brooklyn) murder has 
rapidly grown to be a crime of appall- 
ing frequency. It was scarcely an idle 
boast that was made by Reynolds re- 
cently, in the former city, that “hang- 
ing for murder was played out in New 
York.” For, although his insignifi- 
cance and the indignation awakened 
by this bit of bravado secured his own 
execution, it is, nevertheless, true, that 
a very small proportion of those whose 
capital crimes make the columns of 
the daily papers of New York hideous 
suffer the retribution which they have 
earned, — or indeed, humanly speak- 
ing, any adequate penalty. Itisevena 
matter of common belief, that murder 
is frequently committed for the pur- 
pose of concealing inferior crimes, 
which are more likely to be met by a 
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suitable recompense; and that the 
shedding of blood is thus actually 
stimulated by the state of public sen- 
timent. 

The same shrinking of the public 
mind from the execution of the ex- 
treme penalty of the law which inter- 
feres with punishment after conviction 
operates with great force against the 
conviction itself. Jurymen of the 
best class hesitate before the possible 
result of their verdict, should it be 
given against the prisoner, and are, by 
so much, bribed, on that which is per- 
haps the most human side of their na- 
ture, to give a more willing and recep- 
tive ear to evidence which makes for, 
than to that which makes against him. 

Thus much with regard to the ef- 
fect of the present condition of feeling 
in relation to capital punishment. 
We have now to deal with more com- 
plicated series of phenomena connect- 
ed with the law and its administration 
— phenomena which we find amply 
illustrated in the case which we have 
chosen as the text for this article. 

The first is a tendency, of ancient 
date, to look with lenient eyes upon all 
acts supposed to have been committed 
by any one in defence of his domestic 
peace. This, however, is a very mild 
way of putting it; we should rather 
say, upon all acts committed in revenge 
for supposed attacks upon his proprie- 
tary rights as a married man. The 
theory, which does not usually attain 
a definite form, is derived from bar- 
barous times. According to it, the 
husband is the owner of, and supreme 
ruler over, the wife; the wife is the 
weaker vessel, whose physical and 
mental infirmities are such that she 
is not calculated to resist temptation, 
but is liable at any time to be led 
astray by a wandering losel; should 
she be thus misled, her paramour (ac- 
cording to this theory necessarily her 
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betrayer) has then succeeded in 
wounding the honor of the husband, 
and the only corrective is an immedi- 
ate assassination to be committed by 


‘the latter. 


The second is a tendency derived 
from the increased but still quasi sci- 
entific knowledge of the time, —a ten- 
dency to assume that any unusual or 
unexpected or violent action is the re- 
sult of an abnormal condition of the 
mind for which the individual is not 
responsible; dnd thus to excuse the 
commission of the act on the ground 
that it could not possibly be avoided 
by the party committing it. This 
theory seems to concern itself solely 
with the state of the mind at the one 
supreme moment when the event act- 
ually occurred, taking no account of the 
possible voluntary character of the ac- 
tion of the mind previous to the event. 
It does not seem to enter at all into 
the question, whether it have or have 
not been wholly within the power of 
the individual so to employ his 
thoughts or shape his conduct as to 
produce a wholly different result as to 
mental condition or opportune excite- 
ment. It claims that the one all-im- 
portant fact is the momentary frenzy, 
notwithstanding the possibility that it 
may have been immediately preceded, 
and may be immediately followed, by 
a rational state. 

These two tendencies are so well 
known, that acute advocates, when 
called upon to defend a man charged 
with committing murder, rarely fail to 
fix upon insanity or domestic dishon- 
or as the basis of defence (when the 
overt act admits of little doubt), and 
usually manage to mingle the two in 
such manner, that the character of 
the verdict, when given, is completely 
disguised, both to the public which 
hears it and the jury by which it is 
rendered. 
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Such was the course in the Macfar- 
land case, which was decided in New 
York in May last ; and we wish to re- 
view that case on this account. But 
there were other points connected with 
it, which will bear examination; and 
we propose, therefore, to look at it in 
its several bearings, and to note the 
lessons which it taught. 

The prominent points in the story 
are probably remembered by most of 
those whose attention was drawn to 
the trial. Daniel Macfarland, who 
was Irish by birth, but early became 
a resident of this country, was married 
to Abby Sage by Theodore Parker, 
Dec. 14, 1857. She was then quite 
young, being but little more than 
half the age of her husband. After a 
checkered life, evidently a very unhap- 
py one, for between nine and ten years, 
the two found themselves, with their 
two children, living in New-York City, 
with pecuniary resources at a low ebb. 
With the aid of some friends, and the 
approval of her husband, Mrs. Mac- 
farland was enabled to take lessons in 
reading from Vandenhoff and others, 
and afterwards to appear as a public 
reader herself, with some success. 
She had become acquainted with Mrs. 
L. G. Calhoun of the New-York “ Trib- 
une,” and Mrs. Sinclair, wife of Samuel 
Sinclair of the same paper, and, through 
them, with Albert D. Richardson, Oli- 
verJohnson, and others, alsoconnected 
in one way or another with that sheet. 
With the ladies, she soon became inti- 
mate; and when absent she maintained 
a correspondence with them, from 
which it appeared that she was living 
very uncomfortably with her husband, 
and was in great perplexity as to what 
she should do. Her correspondents, 
accepting her statements as correct, 
replied in warm and sympathetic 
terms, and counselled her not to sac- 
rifice her life after she felt that there 
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was no longer hope of more happy 
relations with Mr. Macfarland. 
Through Mrs. Calhoun, an engage- 
ment was obtained for her at the 
Winter Garden Theatre; and on the 
21st of February, 1867, being, accord- 
ing to her own statement, in fear of 
her life from the violence of her hus- 
band, she left the house, never to re- 
turn toit. She went to Mr. Sinclair’s, 
and placed herself under his protection; 
and thither she summoned Mr. Mac- 
farland on the 24th, and in the pres- 
ence, and with the approval, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Johnson, Mr. Sinclair, and 
her father, announced to him her in- 
tention never to live with him again. 
It appears, from the evidence, that 
with much reluctance Mr. Macfarland 
submitted to this decree. 

During the two or three months pre- 
vious to this date, the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Macfarland with Mr. Richard- 
son had been growing, —he having 
during a portion of the time been 
boarding in the same house with the 
Macfarlands, in Amity Street. It was 
distinctly claimed by the counsel, on 
the trial, at a later day, that an im- 
proper intimacy subsisted between 
them: but Macfarland would rather 
seem to have anticipated such an inti- 
macy than to have believed it already 
to exist ; and certainly no such charge 
was sustained on the trial. It is evi- 
dent, however, that within a few hours 
after the separation at Mr. Sinclair’s, 
before referred to, Mr. Richardson, then 
about to leave New York for Hartford, 
spoke some words which were natu- 
rally interpreted, and were doubtless 
meant to be understood, as expressing 
a desire at some future time to make 
the lady his wife. From Hantford he 
wrote her several letters ; one of which, 
couched in the unmistakable language 
of a lover, fell into Macfarland’s hands, 
instead of reaching its destination. 
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Mr. Richardson returned unexpectedly 
from Hartford, on the 12th of March; 
and, on the 13th, he was requested by 
some friends who usually escorted 
Mrs. Macfarland home to call at the 
theatre for her. He did so, and, on 
his return with her, was shot at and 
wounded by Macfarland. 

Some proceedings were afterwards 
entered into, in a Massachusetts court, 
in relation to the custody of the chil- 
dren, — proceedings which resulted in 
a compromise, which left the elder un- 
der the control of the father, and the 
younger under that of the mother. 
Mr. Richardson and Mrs. Macfarland 
seem both to have felt and confessed 
that they had been rash and foolish in 
their hasty engagement, to say the 
least, and appear not to have met for 
months after the shooting just men- 
tioned; they saw each other a few 
times in the fall of 1867, and the 
spring of 1868, and then not again 
until November, 1869. In the spring 
of 1868, Mrs. Macfarland removed to 
Indiana, for the purpose of obtaining 
a divorce, and remained there for six- 
teen months. On the 31st of October, 
1869, she returned to her mother’s 
house, having been released from the 
marriage bond, so far as the Indiana 
court could act in that direction. 

Meanwhile Mr. Macfarland, who 
continued to reside in New York, ap- 
pears to have been in a restless and ex- 
cited state. It is in evidence that he 
was more or less given to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, and that their use 
or abuse produced a very decided effect 
upon him. Other members of his 
family seem to have been similarly 
disposed ; and, indeed, there appears to 
be no reason for doubting that the 
family brains were ina state of quite 
unstable equilibrium. Nocturnal walks, 
with a tendency everywhere to bestow 
his confidence unsolicited, character- 
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‘ized his conduct during this period. 


He was unceasing in his complaints 
and threats against Mr. Richardson, 
whom he accused of having broken up 
his happy home, and torn his wife 
from him ; yet, according to the testi- 
mony of Mark M. Pomeroy, he was 
ready to dispose of an account of his 
family trials, prepared for the perusal 
of the public, upon the receipt of a 
trifling sum, paid down in cash. Thus 
matters stood until the 25th of No- 
vember, when he went into “The 
Tribune” office and shot Mr. Richard- 
son, making his escape immediately 
after. 

The wounded man was removed to 
the Astor House, where he had been 
living, and lingered for a few days, 
when it became evident that he could 
not recover. Desiring to leave his 
children under the control of the 
woman whom he had chosen to be his 
wife, he was married to her on the 
30th of November, in the presence of 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Frothingham; 
and, on the 2d of December, he died. 
It is perhaps as well to suggest here, 
that the theory of the law, that a man 
is to be assumed innocent until proved 
to be guilty, was no less applicable 
to this man whose life was ended, 
who had in years past made an hon- 
orable record, unstained by any blot 
of which the public knew, than to 
that other, who, having been arrested, 
lay in prison awaiting the course of 
the law. Unhappily, this was over- 
looked by many of the conductors 
of the public press, who, taking for 
granted Richardson’s guilt, coupled 
with it that of the ministers who had 
participated in the marriage ceremony 
at his bedside, thus prejudicing the 
public mind, and exciting replies from 
journals representing the friends of 
Mr. Richardson. The appearance of 
a private or personal feud was thus 
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early given to a cause which should 
have been wholly left to judicial ar- 
bitrament. 

The same claim may be made for 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Frothingham 
as for Mr. Richardson. They were 
men known to the community,— men 
who for many years had commanded 
its honor and respect; who had been 
identified with movements which had 
contributed to advance the country in 
the scale of civilization ; who had been 
defenders of its purity, and denouncers 
of itscrimes. Both made plain state- 
ments in relation to their connection 
with the parties to this case ; disclaim- 
ing any intention of breaking the 
statute law, or contributing to the un- 
settlement of public morals, — state- 
ments which were certainly not needed 
by any one who knew them, but which 
were not enough to prevent them from 
being covered with a torrent of abuse. 
It will be well when established char- 
acter shall prove some defence. against 
assaults of this nature by the press; 
but that time is far distant. The 
newspapers appear to have reckoned 
upon the tendency first above referred 
to; and enlarged much more upon 
the supposed relation between Mr. 
Richardson and Mrs. Macfarland, 
and upon the marriage in which it 
culminated, than upon the act of as- 
sassination. They reckoned upon the 
approval of their readers, and were 
probably not mistaken. The same 
thing appeared in Recorder Hackett’s 
charge to the grand jury, Dec. 8. 
After detailing their duty in the in- 
quiry in relation to the shooting, 
he continued, “I think I should be 
derelict in the discharge of my func- 
tions, as an elected conservator of the 
peace and morals in this court, did I 
now omit reference to some of the in- 
cidents following the act which cul- 
minated in homicide, just referred to. 

81 
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In vain shall conductors of influential 
newspapers, and claiming to be moral 
leaders, beneficially affect the com- 
munity, if they convert their homes 
into free-love asylums. In vain shall 
ministers of the gospel be heard when 
criticising public men, as well as warn- 
ing private parishioners, if they are 
allowed unrebuked to give benedic- 
tions to infamy, or to consecrate lech- 
ery by prayers at the bed of death. 
If there has been bigamy committed, 
or aided or abetted by any persons, 
no matter how elevated in life they may 
be, fearlessly investigate the matter, 
and, arriving at the fact of probable 
guilt, promptly indict.” It should 
be observed that this is the language 
of the judge, who was afterward to 
preside at the trial. 

Now, as to the trial. It should be 
borne in mind that Daniel Macfar- 
land stood at the bar to answer the 
charge of having murdered Albert D. 
Richardson. The inquest was one of 
the gravest character provided for by 
our laws, and called for grave and 
dispassionate treatment. Unhappily, 
the newspapers had already excited 
and confused the public mind; and 
the excitement and confusion con- 
tinued until the end. The court sat 
April 4, 1870; Recorder Hackett on 
the bench. In making the charge 
just quoted, this gentleman had al- 
ready taken his stand upon certain 
issues likely to be tried before him. 
His leaning was unequivocal; and his 
position was such, that he was wholly 
unfit to preside at the trial. Of this, 
however, he does not seem to have had 
District-At- 
torney Garvin appeared for the State, 
supported, at his own request, and the 
desire of certain of Mr. Richardson’s 
friends, by Judge Davis. John 
Graham, Charles 8. Spencer, and El- 
bridge T. Gerry appeared for the 
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defence. Three days were spent in 
procuring a jury: the evidence was 
all in, in about a month. On the 6th 
of May, the arguments were com- 
menced; and, on the 10th, the verdict 
was rendered, — “ Not guilty.” 

The first phenomenon to which our 
attention is attracted, after those al- 
ready alluded to, is the manner in 
which the jury was chosen. The rule 
under which juries are selected in 
New York and in most other States, 
in important criminal cases, amounts, 
in effect, to a decree, that no one who 
is not either a fool or a knave shall 
be permitted to sit in judgment upon 
such a case, if he can possibly be 
prevented. It is scarcely practicable 
for an honest, intelligent member of 
the community to avoid becoming 
cognizant of great crimes, or of im- 
portant events which are not crimes, 
when they occur; or to avoid forming 
some sort of opinion upon the issues, 
as presented; and it is just these 
honest, intelligent persons who would 
be first to surrender casual precon- 
ceived opinions if the evidence, as pro- 
duced upon trial, should require it. 
Yet such persons are declared unfit to 
adjudicate a case where life is at stake ; 
and those only whose interest in public 
affairs is so slight that they do not 
acquaint themselves with what is 
passing around them, or who are too 
ignorant to form an opinion upon 
_ statements, — possibly ex parte, but 
nevertheless all that have been made 
public, — or who are willing to swear 
falsely that they are ignorant and un- 
prejudiced, are considered admissible 
as jurors. It was distinctly ruled by 
the recorder, in the case under review, 
that a man could not be rejected upon 
the ground of incompetency, if he was 
unbiassed in relation to the cause at 
issue. No argument is needed to 
show the absurdity, the futility, of this 
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rule, in view of the avowed purpose 
of trial by jury. In this case, to the 
usual disabilities, the defence added 
attendance at Mr. Frothingham’s 
church, and theological unsoundngss. 

The opening for the prosecution, 
and the evidence produced during the 
first day, require no comment. The 
opening was temperate, the evidence 
was simply in relation to the killing. 
Mr. Spencer then opened for the 
defence, somewhat weakening his case 
by making a direct personal attack 
upon the employment of private 
counsel, — a style of treatment which 
we are sorry to say was continued 
throughout the trial ; at one time being 
only with difficulty prevented from 
culminating in bodily injury to Mr. 
Davis from Mr. Graham. It is but 
one indication how little the true 
nature of the trial was apprehended, 
that counsel could so far lose sight of 
their responsibility to their client. 

The theory of the defence was only 
partly revealed in the opening. As 
a whole, it appeared to have at least 
four branches: First, Mr. Richard- 
son had a pistol in his possession at 
the time of his death ; consequently 
the killing was the result of a duel. 

Second, Mr. Richardson died, not in 
consequence of the wound by Macfar- 
land’s bullet, but in consequence of 
the marriage ceremony administered 
by Mr. Beecher and Mr. Frothing- 
ham. 

Third, Mr. Richardson, at the in- 
stigation and with the aid of Mrs. 
Calhoun, “the plotter, conspirator, 
panderer, and procuress” (so Mr. 
Spencer’s language ran), had destroyed 
the peace of Mr. Macfarland’s family, 
and had seduced and robbed him of 
his wife ; and the retribution was jus- 
tifiable. 

Fourth, Mr. Macfarland, having 
an hereditary tendency to insanity, 
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had been rendered wild by the treat- 
ment he had received and the con- 
spiracy against him, and had commit- 
ted the deed in a moment of frenzy: 
he was, therefore, not responsible for 
it. 

Within a short time after this open- 
ing, Mr. Spencer was required toattend 
a case in Brooklyn, and did not re-enter 
the field. Having been called to ac- 
count by “The Independent ” for the 
charges against a well-known lady, 
alluded to above under the third 
head, he wrote and published a letter, 
stating that he believed them to be 
false, and that they were only made 
in aid of his client’s cause. This, 
however, did not deter Mr. Graham 
from reiterating the charges, — the 
name of Mrs. Calhoun, now Mrs. Run- 
kle, being coupled with that of Mrs. 
Sinclair; and, from time to time, other 
names were iritroduced, the whole 
belonging to members of what was 
styled “The Tribune clique.” Most 
of the witnesses called at this second 
stage of the trial testified either as 
to Macfarland’s abhorrence of liquor, 
his hereditary tendency to insanity, 
the condition of his mind as it ap- 
peared to friends or casual acquaint- 
ances, its condition as it appeared to 
experts, or to some of the occurrences 
connected with Mr. Richardson and 
Mrs. Macfarland prior to, or imme- 
diately after, the 25th of November, 
1869. The intercepted letter before re- 
ferred to, and also the letters written by 
Mrs. Calhoun and Mrs. Sinclair which 
Macfarland had found in his wife’s 
trunk, were read, and commented on 
toagreat extent. They were couched 
in very unconventional terms; those 
of Mrs. Calhoun, especially, being any 
thing but what they might have been, 
had they been intended for the public 
gaze. Read in connection with Mrs. 
Macfarland’s letters, which called them 
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forth, they would have appeared in- 
nocent enough; and the district at- 
torney made every effort to have the 
latter introduced, but was checkmated 
by the rule, that a wife may not bear 
testimony tending to criminate her 
husband. Consequently they went 
forth alone, or only accompanied by 
the comments of the counsel for the 
defence ; which, to say the least, were 
of most astounding coolness, if, asseems 
probable, he was aware of the exist- 
ence of evidence which would show 
the utter baselessness of the fabric 
which he was raising. These letters, 
with the comments, were circulated 
widely in print; and in court and in 
the papers they were alike eagerly 
received, the only apparent disappoint- 
ment being, that the letters did not 
contain any passages of a distinctly 
and unmistakably licentious character. 

The effect which had been produced 
upon the public, no one seeming to 
consider the jury of any account after 
it had once been organized, was seri- 
ously marred, however, when the 
authors of these letters, and their as- 
sociates, were called to the witness- 
stand. The counsel had already gone 
so far that it would have needed a 
wonderful success in the examination 
to have avoided an anti-climax; and 
this examination could not, so far as 
regards the counsel for the defence, 
be considered a success. The ladies ° 
and gentlemen who had been painted 
in such terrific colors, who had been 
held up to the moral reprobation of 
the civilized world, appeared to have 
nothing to conceal ; and, in response to 
all appeals from the defence, could 
only a plain, unvarnished tale relate. 

On the 27th of April, counsel for 
the prosecution were allowed to pro- 
duce evidence in rebuttal, referring 
to Macfarland’s intemperance and 
abuse of his wife, the circumstances 
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of their separation, the manner in 
which Mr. Richardson had been 
brought upon the scene, and the facts 
in relation to the position of Mrs. 
Calhoun and others. On the 4th of 
May, the defence opened in sur-rebut- 
tal, and consumed two days longer; 
after which the evidence was at length 
completed. Then, after long argu- 
ments, the verdict of “Not guilty” 
was finally rendered, as we have al- 
ready stated, on the 10th, the jury 
having been out an hour and fifty 
minutes. We are told that the demon- 
strations of delight at the announce- 
ment of the verdict were of the most 
enthusiastic character; the ladies, es- 
pecially, crowding around Macfarland 
in the dock, embracing and kissing 
him, some not being content with- 
out having their arms around the 
jurymen also. 

The first essential and important 
lesson taught by this trial is the ne- 
cessity of such an amount of conscience 
or of honor among pleaders at the bar, 
or such coercion from the bench, as 
may check the assaults of counsel 
upon the private character of persons 
who are not parties to the suit, — may 
exclude tactics through which a 
criminal is to make his escape, under 
cover of a diversion caused by a viru- 
lent attack upon innocent parties. In 
this case, invectives were hurled at 
- prominent members of the community, 
whose character and reputation were 
above reproach. And this was un- 
checked by the judge, who also allowed 
counsel to interrogate witnesses in re- 
lation to religious opinions, to denounce 
the holding of unorthodox views as 
incompatible with purity of life or 
truthfulness of speech, and generally 
to excite the odium theologicum in its 
most execrable form. 

Next, the trial showed the impro- 
priety of the rule which prevents a 
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wife from giving testimony, the effect 
of which may be to criminate her hus- 
band. The rule is doubtless founded 
in some way upon the supposition that 
the husband and wife are one, and 
may be sustained on that ground 
when they are one; but how in case 
they should be two? The expedient 
course would certainly be, to place 
before the jury all evidence, from what- 
ever source, which has a real bear- 
ing upon the case; and then leave 
them to judge of its credibility. A 
jury cannot take any testimony as 
presented, and decide a case simply 
upon the statements made, as though 
they were affirmations of fact. They 
must separate the chaff from the 
wheat; must decide what to believe, 
and what to discredit. Every one 
who has seen much jury service is 
aware, that, in almost all important 
cases, perjury iscommitted. Witnesses 
swear in direct opposition upon points 
where an honest difference of opinion 
is inconceivable. Such being the case, 
in regard to trials as now conducted, 
there is surely no ground for exclud- 
ing any thing which may contribute 
to the establishment of the truth, this 
being in theory the purpose of legal 
investigation. 

In the third place, the trial brought 
conspicuously before the people of New 
York the necessity of some change in 
the laws relating to marriage and 
divorce. It is said, that if a man told 
a grocer in New York to send home 
some butter “to my wife,” in the use 
of those three words they would be 
married by a tie which the New-York 
courts would sustain as binding, so 
easy is the union. But the separation 
is by no means as informal. Almost 
any thing constitutes marriage ; while 
divorce can only be obtained upon the 
ground of adultery. According to 
the Bible, as interpreted by certain 
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authorities, this is just as it should be. 
But there are many who think other- 
wise ; many who believe, that, what- 
ever may be said as to the propriety 
of a second marriage after the dis- 
solution of the first, there is no just 
ground for the requirement that year 
after year the bond shall continue to 
exist which enables one party foully 
to abuse and maltreat another. There 
are more, who, however they may differ 
as to other points, are of one accord 
at least in this, — that as marriage is 
instituted for the benefit of the family 
and society, it should be enforced 
solely in the interest of the family and 
society ; and that, where circumstances 
arise which make the prolonged 
union of two persons detrimental to 
family and society, it is the province 
of the State to provide means of sepa- 
ration. Husbands and wives are men 
and women; and they are sometimes 
wicked men and women. It may 


even be open to question whether 
there are not some other crimes as bad, 


or worse, than adultery. Cases arise 
where continued union may result in 
moral death ; and, whether the danger 
be bodily or spiritual, it may fairly be 
assumed that it is the duty of society 
to step in, and release its suffering 
members from the bonds by it im- 
posed. It is certainly not becoming, 
that one is compelled in New York to 
submit in silence, or to flee for relief 
to another State. And it is very 
shameful, that what is immoral in one 
State should be moral just beyond the 
imaginary line which separates it from 
the next. 

And, finally, the chief lesson of this 
case is to be found in its result. 
Daniel Macfarland was tried for the 
murder of Albert D. Richardson, and 
was acquitted, and set free. But 
Macfarland killed Richardson, — upon 
that point, no one has any doubt. 
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What then? Is it to be supposed, that 
when a husband’s honor is touched in 
the manner before indicated, or when 
he assumes it to be assailed, he is 
at once constituted detective, coun- 
sel, judge, jury, and executioner, and 
empowered to take powder and ball, 
and free society from any one whom 
he suspects to have committed a crime? 
This was the position assumed by the 
defence, by a part of the press, and 
by many members of the community. 
We have heard it many times before, 
and notably during the trials of D. 
E. Sickles and Gen. Cole. But such 
was not the charge under which this 
case went tothe jury. Although the 
verdict was an unqualified acquittal, 
under the circumstances of the case, it 
can only be assumed to have been 
rendered on the ground of insanity. 

The jury, then, in effect said, “This 
man is not guilty of murder, because 
he took life ina moment of frenzy.” 
And he was let loose upon the com- 
munity, notwithstanding the profes- 
sional opinion of Dr. Hammond, the 
expert whose evidence was considered 
most conclusive, that he was liable to 
similar attacks at any moment, — at- 
tacks which might result in “ unpleas- 
antnesses ” of the same kind asthat for 
which he had just been upon trial. 
Suppose, then, he once more becomes 
frenzied, and terminates the life of his 
late wife or of some other person: 
shall there again be the formality of 
a trial, resulting in the release of the 
prisoner as before, on the ground of 
want of accountability ? Consistency 
will require such a course, and that it 
shall be repeated as often as called 
for by circumstances. That is to say, 
this man has been given a permit to 
assault, maim, and murder; and no 
court may say him nay. 

May we not at least venture this 
suggestion, as our contribution to- 
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wards the settlement of this question of 
crime and punishment, that, if a man is 
insane enough to commit murder, he is 
insane enough to be locked up where 
- he can do no harm? 


COUNT DE BROGLIE IN POLAND. 


M. Atsert vE Brocttz is contrib- 
uting to the “Revue des Deux Mondes” 
some interesting papers upon the se- 
cret diplomacy of the court of Louis 
XV. The matter for this study he 
has found in certain late publications 
and archives, to which he has been 
allowed access; but he has drawn 
mostly from family papers. These 
papers are the letters of the Count de 
Broglie, who received the appointment 
of ambassador to Poland in 1752. 
The peculiarity of this nomination is 
in the double nature of his mission, 
which is brought to light by these 
letters. 

The court of Versailles was favor- 
able to the party of the Elector of 
Saxony, Augustus III., then nominal 
king of the would-be republic of 
Poland. Maurice of Saxony, the fa- 
mous hero and favorite of France, was 
then at the height of his influence at 
court, and had just assisted in bring- 
ing about the marriage of his niece— 
the daughter of Augustus III.— with 
the Dauphin. The influence of the 
young Dauphiness was, therefore, all in 
favor of the House of Saxony. It had 
also become the fashion at Versailles, 
as at Paris, in all circles where 
state affairs were discussed, to as- 
sert disdainfully that Poland, reduced 
now to anarchy, could not offer a use- 
ful alliance to any party; that all 
pains and money expended in efforts 
to create an influence in the behalf 
of Poland would now be thrown away ; 
and that it was best to abandon her 


to her evil fate. So Poland stood for 
very little with the politicians of 
France. 

But the king, Louis XV., himself, 
did not share this disdain and con- 
tempt which the rest of his court were 
fond of displaying. He even ven- 
tured the project of a new enter- 
prise for the throne of Poland, which, 
however, in his timidity, he did not 
care to bring before his ministers. It 
was foreseen by all the world, that the 
declining health of Augustus III. 
prognosticated a near vacancy of 
the Polish throne, and that there 
would naturally be a re-action unfavor- 
able to the family of that king, and 
that the moment would be opportune 
for some other aspirant. 

Such an aspirant was found in the 
Prince of Conti. Renowned in his 
youth in war, eloquent and prompt 
in affairs, he was leading an idle 
life, and was ready for the temptations 
of ambition, when certain Polish en- 
voys came with their brilliant proposi- 
tion. It was one that could be held 
in consideration for a while, as its ex- 
ecution could not be immediate. It 
was soon found that the king could be 
interested in their projects, although 
he did not venture to enter upon them 
openly. 

For four years, a secret intercourse 
on this subject was carried on between 
the Prince of Conti and the king. 
Finally, in 1752, the embassy at Po- 
land becoming vacant, Conti reminded 
the king that this was the moment 
for action, and that a successor should 
be appointed capable of managing the 
secret threads of their policy. 

No one was more surprised at his 
appointment than the Count de Brog- 
lie himself, —a young man distin- 
guished already in the army, but un- 
acquainted with diplomacy. A few 
days after his nomination, he received 
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the intelligence of the double mission 
with which he was charged. An 
autograph note from the king recom- 
mended him to receive private instruc- 
tions from the Prince de Conti. 

In those days, detailed instructions 
were given to the several ambassadors 
on their departure from France. The 
Count de Broglie carried a double 
series, —the one drawn up in the 
-bureau of the ministry ; the other sent 
by the Prince of Conti under the eyes 
of the king. The tone of the two 
papers differed decidedly. The ac- 
count is exceedingly interesting, of the 
troubles of the ambassador intrusted 
with this double series of despatches ; 
and his letters betray his difficulties. 
He was plunged, besides, into the 
society of a court, which, to a French- 
man, appeared as though he had sud- 
denly found himself awakened in the 
tent of Alaric the Goth, or of Clovis. 
There was a singular mixture of the 
luxury of Parisian civilization, brought 
away from France by the travelled 
lords, with the habits of this almost 
nomadic race. By the side of the 
huts of the peasants, filled with 
smoke, rose splendid palaces with 
cupolas and minarets. In the apart- 
ments or gardens of these sumptuous 
dwellings presided women full of 
grace, dazzling in their toilettes, 
who kept up the thread of a brilliant 
conversation in the French language 
in the style of the salons of Madame 
de Sevigné and Mme. de La Fayette. 
At the same time, in the courts and 
market-places below pressed the crowd 


of soldiers and would-be rioters,’ 


making the place resound with the 
clank of their arms, and their patriotic 
songs; carrying far into the night 
their interminable repasts, where 
quarters of beef, roasted whole, were 
profusely washed down with floods of 
wine from Hungary. 
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The new ambassador, thrown into 
so novel a position, with a double in- 
trigue to pursue, impressed every- 
body, and himself as well, by his air 
of ease and sang froid. “If I had 
been told, a year ago, that I was to 
play such a part, I should have been 
much astonished,” he writes. “I wish 
to astonish others, in my turn, by 
playing it well. It will be a proof, 
that, with good will, one may succeed 
in every thing.” 

He is found to make appeal for as- 
sistance in bearing his expenses. 
“ The house of the ambassador of the 
king should, to be of service, become 
that of all the partisans of France ; it 
is much to be desired that it should 
be large and well-fitted.” 

In short, the course of this curious 
diplomacy is exceedingly interesting, 
as it develops and gives to us a bit of 
behind the scenes in life, over a hun- 
dred years ago. It contributes to the 
filling in of history, and especially to 
those romantic and exciting chapters 
of history which tell of Poland. 


RECENT THEOLOGICA!. PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN GERMANY. 


Tue Darwinian controversy still en- 
gages the German mind, and waxes 
warmer continually. The latest works 
on the question are those of Dr. Julius 
Dub, who appears as the expositor of 
the theory (Stuttgart, 1870, pp. viii. 
299), and of Dr. G. Jaeger, who de- 
fends it stoutly against its adversaries. 
(Stuttgart, 1869, pp. vi. 150.) It 
may be doubted if discussions so po- 
lemic, in which personal criminations 
are intruded, do much towards estab- 
lishing the truth or the falsehood of 
the theory. In considering a question 
of natural history like this, theologi- 
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cal and moral arguments are of little 
value or weight. 

All scholars will welcome the edi- 
tion of Richard Rothe’s lectures upon 
“ Dogmatics,” of which two volumes 
have just appeared (Heidelberg, 1870, 
pp. x. 315, viii. 356). The first vol- 
ume treats of “The Consciousness of 
Sin,” from the theological, anthro- 
pological, and hamartiological points 
of view. The second deals with the Re- 
demption by Christ as an objective 
fact, and subjectively in the soul of 
the believer. Rothe’s opinion is the 
average Unitarian doctrine. He fails 
to connect human sin with Adam’s 
sin, and finds Jesus nowhere asserting 
his Deity or his pre-existence. The 
Godhead slumbers, or is in abeyance, 
as Prof. Howard Crosby teaches. From 
the scientific stand-point, Rothe’s crit- 
icism is very satisfactory. The editor 
of the volumes, Dr. Schenkel, has 
taken some strange and unwarrant- 
able liberties with Rothe’s text. 

In his double treatise of “ Miracle,” 
and “The Possibility of knowing 
God” (Leipsic, 1869, pp. vi. 210), 
Herr Otto Fliigel throws no light upon 
either of these hard problems of reli- 
gious science. His theory of miracle 
spoils it of its special and separate 
meaning, and makes it natural; and 
his way of coming to know God denies 
really all genuine apprehension of God. 
The book is a “ hair-splitting” argu- 
ment; making distinctions where the 
difference is not visible, and meeting 
frankly none of the questions which 
the rationalists raise. Sound theologi- 
cal learning is not advanced by such 
special pleadings. 

How to make a theology at once 
evangelical and practical, in accord- 
ance with the creeds and with com- 
mon sense at the same time, Dr. Wil- 
liam Otto tries to show in his book, 
“Die ordnenden Thaetigkeiten,” the 


‘work. 


title of which cannot be exactly ren- 
dered in English (Gotha, 1870, pp. 
xii. 388). He describes quite fairly 
some of the marks and limits of the 
genuine religious life. The tone of 
the work is not exactly pietistic; yet 
undue stress seems to be laid in it 
upon external rites, and upon the 
show of conformity. Herr Otto is not 
certain that it is right for Christians 
to go to the theatre; and his estimate 
of the absolute necessity of public and 
formal prayer is somewhat extrava- 
gant. He is not afraid of creeds, and 
thinks that their frequent repetition 
may be of great service in keeping and 
propagating faith. 

All who long for “The Emancipa- 
tion of the Human Mind,” the true 
philosophy, are asked by an anony- 
mous writer, who employs Gerold’s 
son, in Vienna, as his publisher, to 
send for his'work on “ Moralism ” (pp. 
viii. 187). Moralism is the secret of all 
knowledge, — an open secret, by this 
It ought to take the place of 
all other religious and theological 
teaching in all seminaries of learning. 
Every college should be a “ moral in- 
stitute ;” only so will the world be 
regenerated. This is not the first 
work which has attempted to reduce 
every thing to an ethical standard; 
and its success will hardly be greater 
than the success of other works of that 
kind. 

Critical theology has its humorous 
aspect. We see this in the remark- 
able work of T. Otto Berger, entitled 
“Evangelical Faith, Roman Error, 
Worldly Unbelief.” (Gotha, 1870, 
pp. xii. 500). The Trinity, the 
Atonement, the Supernatural, and the 
whole orthodox scheme, are defended 
by arguments worthy of the dark 
ages. Berger seems to teach that the 
serpent in Paradise walked upright 
like a man. Marriage, which first 
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makes two persons one, and after- 
wards adds a third to the unity, after 
the first child is born, is, in his view, 
a good illustration of the Trinity. 

A singular freak of fancy is the 
solid work of G. F. Ackermann, on 
the “Indo-Germans,” “the fight of 
the white race with the world-frost ” 
(pp. viii. 326). The author likens 
himself, as a discoverer, to the great 
Leverrier, and boasts that he has 
driven the Darwinian system out of 
the field. The ethnological state- 
ments of the book are wild; such as 
that the Persians were original Ger- 
mans, — while the Persian language 
was Semitic (!); that the “sons of 
God” (Gen. vi.) were Celts (!); that 
the modern Germans are descended 
from the mingling of Allemans and 
Sclaves. The author has only mod- 
erate faith in the Christian and Jew- 


' ish traditions ; yet he accepts Deuter- 


onomy as the work of Moses, whom 
he shows as a good democrat, A rabid 
republican tone runs through the book; 
and all things which mark aristoc- 
racy, or the reign of class and force, 
are hateful to the author. 

The Jewish theological club of 
Breslau, albeit it exalts the modern 
scientific spirit as much as the Radi- 
cal club of Boston, has more respect 
for the ancient tradition. The tone 
of its “ Discourses” (a second edition 
of which has just been published) 
commends the study of the Talmud, 
even advising that it should be com- 
mitted to memory and recited, after 
the manner of the old rabbinical 
schools. It is hard to understand how 
such liberal-minded thinkers in the 
reforming party can commend such 
a waste of time, and such a drying-up 
of the intellect. 

Two editions of the Hebrew Gene- 
sis appear in Leipsic, almost at the 
same time. One, by Mihlau and 


Kantsch, prints the text without the 
vowel points, reviving an almost for- 
gotten but valuable way of studying 
the Hebrew Scripture. The other, by 
S. Baer, not only gives the most accu- 
rate Masoretic text of Genesis, but 
adds a great variety of verbal criti- 
cisms and illustrations. In spite of 
science, the Hebrew Genesis keeps 
its place as the most important of all 
fragments of ancient history and cos- 
mogony. 

And in these days, when the Book 
of Genesis is scouted as a collection 
of vague myths and legends, it is re- 
freshing to come upon a learned trea- 
tise like that of H. W. G. Thiersch 
(Basle, 1870, pp. xx. 424), which finds 
in the book a high moral and prophetic 
significance, an anticipation of the 
ethics of the New Testament. This, 
to be sure, has been shown by the old 
Church fathers, and has been stoutly 
maintained by the Jewish rabbins. 
But Thiersch has brought the book 
of Genesis into homiletic literature. 

The question when the Psalms were 
written, and when the collection was 
finished, is treated by Dr. Carl Ehrt 
in an admirably written and reasoned 
volume (Leipsic: 1869, pp. xi. 144). 
He differs from Hitzig, Noeldcke, and 
others in assigning all the Psalms to 
a period earlier than the time of the 
Maccabees. The 119th Psalm is the 
latest. This seems to him to be proved 
by quotations from the Psalter in 
books before the Maccabean age, 
Jonah, Ezra, and the Chronicles. 
Ehrt’s theory is that of Ewald and 
Delitoch. It does not, however, posi- 
tively settle the question, although the 
volume is a translation from a Latin 
prize essay. 

Dr. Hermann Schultz is known as 
the editor of Havernick’s “ Theology 
of the Old Testament.” His own 
work on the same subject in two vol- 
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umes (Frankfort: 1869, pp. xii. 480, 
viii. 350), discusses the theme more 
elaborately, and in a clear and excel- 
lent style. Dr. Schultz has failed to 
compare as he ought the Old Tes- 
tament with other Oriental books of 
doctrines ; and he neglects unwisely 
the teachings of the apocryphal books, 
Perhaps he prolongs too far the in- 
fluences of Mosaism. His account of 
the prophets is consistent with the 
most scientific researches. The book, 
as a whole, is good. 

Not much can be expected of any 
new attempt to bring out the es- 
chatology of the Old Testament. The 
first solid part of Dr. Albert Kahle’s 
“Tnvestigation” (Gotha, 1870, pp. 
xii. 320) adds little to what has been 
already proved, and by no means 
counteracts the criticism of keener 
students. Kahle finds in the Old 
Testament more teaching of the future 
life than it really contains. His tone 
is too confident. Such ideas of the 
future life as were given at the funeral 
service of the late Mr. Nathan, by an 
eménent Jewish rabbi, are not to be 
found in any of the Hebrew books. 

“The History of the New Testa- 
ment Age” is a fascinating theme. 
Prof. A. Hausrath’s first volume 
(Heidelberg, 1868, pp. xvi. 450) is 
ingeniously wrought out, with abun- 
dance of detail and research. It 
treats of the land, the customs, the 
political condition, the religious par- 
ties, and the rulers of Palestine in the 
time of Jesus. But the geography is 
not always accurate; and the picture 
of Jesus himself is not so life-like as 
that which Renan has drawn. The 
author sees in the birth of Jesus a 
special divine interference with the 
course of earthly affairs. 

The art of darkening counsel by 
evasive words -is illustrated in the 
treatise of Dr. John Cropp on “The 





Historic Life of Jesus,” as it bears 
on the religious and ecclesiastical life 
of the present time (Hamburg, 1869, 
pp. 40). How far the author accepts 
the record, and what line he draws 
between the historic and the ideal 
Jesus, it is not easy to tell from his 
statement. 

Dr. August Wuensche, in his small 
work on “ The Sufferings of the Mes- 
siah” (Leipsic, 1870, pp. viii. 124), 
has ventured to defend what was to 
the Jews a “stumbling-block,” and 
to show, from the Old Testament and 
the Talmud, that the idea of a suffer- 
ing Messiah was not only familiar, 
but even preciousto the Jewish people. 
He has strangely omitted to notice 
the prophecy of the apocalyptic Esdras, 
which makes the Messiah die with all 
men, after a reign of four hundred 
years. An appendix treats of the 
“double ” Messiah of the Jews. 

Dr. W. G. Schmidt’s treatise on the 
doctrinal character of the Epistle of 
James (Leipsic, 1869, pp. vi. 46) is 
a very careful, thorough, and interest- 
ing study, not only of the ideas of the 
epistle, but of its literary character, 
its motive, its composer, and its rela- 
tion to Pauline doctrine. His view 
of this, as of all the epistles of the New 
Testament, is, that they were composed 
for an occasion, and not for general use. 
The conception of Paul’s doctrine of 
salvation by faith, in the volume, will 
not seem adequate to all readers. 

Paul’s second letter to the Corin- 
thians is examined by A. Kléppel, in 
a fair-minded and close survey (Gét- 
tingen, 1869, pp. iv. 127). He recog- 
nizes the existence of parties in the 
early Church, and especially deals 
with the obscure “Christ” party. He 
affirms the reality of a lost Epistle to 
the Corinthians earlier than this. 

Of Pauline Christology, Germans 
will never cease writing. The latest 
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work on this theme is by Richard 
Schmidt (Géttingen, 1870, pp. 215). 
The stand-point of the work is liberal, 
and its learning is ample. The writer 
does not find in the Pauline writings 
any doctrine of the deity of Jesus, 
any vicarious atonement, any sharp 
separation of the death of Christ from 
his life in the work of salvation. Paul 
sees in Jesus a moral Saviour, one who 
frees from the lusts of the flesh, which 
are the source of sin. 

The small treatise of H. F. T. 
Ernesti on “ The Ethics of the Apostle 
Paul” (Brunswick, 1869, pp. xii. 156) 
isthe more acceptable that so much 
heed is given to dogmas by most critics 
of theepistles. Ernestilacks somewhat 
the critical faculty, takes for granted 
the genuineness of all the epistles 
of Paul, and rather selects from the 
ethics of the apostle than sets forth 
all his ethical teaching. While there 
is no sign of any dogmatic prejudice, 
there is a sense of incompleteness in 
his work. 

J.C. M. Laurent’s new edition of 
the epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (Leipsic, 1870, pp. xxxviii. 
154) is carefully prepared from a 
photographic copy of the Alexandrine 
manuscript. The critical and exposi- 
tory notes and the prolegomena are 
valuable; but, on the whole, the 
edition is less accurate than that of 
Lightfoot, published in London in the 
past year. Laurent has wisely availed 
himself of the skill of Constantine 
Tischendorf. 

The Arabic edition of “ The Canons 
of St. Hippolytus,” with a Latin trans- 
lation, notes, and prolegomena, which 
Dr. B. de Haneburg has prepared 
(Munich, 1870, pp. 125), is a timely 
aid to the understanding of some of 
the principles and customs of the early 
Church. It shows us married men 
officiating at the altar, and testifies 
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positively to the “ filioqgue” of the 
liturgy. Doellinger has proved the 
genuineness of these canons. The 
Arabic is probably translated from the 
Coptic. 

“The Histories of the Council of 
Trent,” by Pallavicini and Sarpi, full 
as they are, leave still lamentable and 
provoking chasms in the record of the 
doings of the Fathers. Herr Sickel, 
a renowned searcher of archives, has 
been enabled, in ransacking the 
manuscripts of the Austrian Library, 
to supply the want in some measure, 
and tell what the others had omitted. 
The disclosures which his work makes 
have more of political than religious 
importance. The work is not com- 
plete. More will follow the one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine fragments of 
the present volume (Vienna, pp. vi. 
216). 

The parallel and contrast between 
the holy Henry II. and the infidel 
Joseph IL., in their dealing with the 
Church, are well drawn out by A. 
Loger (Vienna, 1869, pp. 45). He 
shows how the same work of adjusting 
the Church to the State may in one 
age be ground for canonization, while 
in another age it warrants damnation 
for heresy. The tract is edifying. 

Dr. A. Pichler’s solid work on “ The 
Hindrances and Conditions of Reform 
in the Catholic Church” (Leipsic, 
1870, pp. xvi. 544) is a remarkable sign 
of the times. Pichler, once a Catholic 
priest in Munich, but now an exile in 
Russia, has had his eyes opened to 
the abuses of the Church, and sees in 
it the mother of abominations. He is 
especially severe upon celibacy. He 
sees the triumph of faith in a church 
of the future, which shall fuse Catholic 
and Protestant and all the religious 
world. Rome must go down, and 
German science must overcome Italian 
ignorance and superstition. 
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It is a misfortune that so many of 
the protests of Catholics against the 
council and the dogma of infallibility, 
and so many of the calls for reform 
within the Roman Church, are anony- 
mous, that the author’s name cannot 
lend weight to his word. This is felt 
in reading such an essay as that which 
Duncker and Humboldt have pub- 
lished at Leipsic (1869, pp. iv. 187), 
“Reform of the Roman Church in 
its Head and Members.” ‘The writer 
has a genuine abhorrence of Roman 
arrogance, while he professes fervent 
love for the Church. “ Infallibility,” 
in his view, hopelessly hinders all 
further propagandism. 

A curious archzological question is 
of the blood-stains found in the phials 
of the Roman catacombs. The latest 
defender of these stains is the learned 
Dr. Francis X. Kraus (Wiesbaden, 
1868, pp. 83). Kraus writes in a 
scientific spirit, but with the sad con- 
viction that he advocates a lost cause. 
Have not unbelieving chemists demon- 
strated iron-rust, and not blood, in the 
red spots of these glasses? Only in 
two instances, and those doubtful, are 
there any actual traces of blood. And 
even if the phials contained blood, it 
would not follow that the blood was 
of the dead on whose tomb they were 
found. 

Hermann Almer’s study of “The 
Ancient Basilica as the Type of the 
Protestant Church Architecture” (Old- 
enburgh, 1870) has excellent sugges- 
tions as to the proper place of the 
pulpit, the choir, and the communion- 
table. That the Roman architecture 
is better for hearing the word, than 
the Gothic, cannot be denied. The 
vaulted roof is not friendly to clear 
articulation, however much it may hold 
and repeat the tones of music. 

Prof. H. G. Holke, in his “ History 
of Christian Painting ” (Stuttgart, 


on Papal Infaltibility. 


1869, pp. 376), undertakes to show 
the development and progress of the 
art with a somewhat greater exactness 
than the facts will warrant. It is im- 
possible to separate sacred from secular 
art, or to mark the lines very dis- 
tinctly between epochs. The treat- 
ment of topics in the book is unequal ; 
and the German wall-painting in the 
churches has an undue share of atten- 
tion. Some of the terminology is 
vague and fantastic. 


Dr. Newman’s LETTERS ON PAPAL 


INFALLIBILITY. — We mention these 
letters, not on account of any particu- 
lar merit they possess, but because 
of the great commotion they caused 
among the ultramontanes in Rome 
when they appeared in the London 
papers. Since his conversion to 
Catholicism, Dr. Newman has shown 
himself so utterly devoted and submis- 
sive to the Church, that to his words 
the celebrated “ Doctrina Augustini, 
Doctrina Ecclesie ” might have been 
applied. Having lately written a 
private letter to his bishop attending 
the Vatican council, he ventured to 
doubt about the expediency of declar- 
ing the personal infallibility of the 
pope as an article of faith, and called 
its partisans an insolent faction. By 
some unknown means, the editor of 
“ The Standard” got a copy of that let- 
ter, and published the most obnoxious 
portion of it in his paper. The alarm 
thus created was great, —so great that 
“The Westminster Gazette” did not 
hesitate to assert, that, on such an 
occasion, Dr. Newman’s world-spread 
reputation was a calamity. The 
organs of the anti-liberal party dis- 
credited the letter, declared it apocry- 
phal, protested against its contents, 
and loudly called for explanations. 
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Unfortunately, the letter was a genuine 
‘one; and a communication from - the 
doctor to “ The Standard” confirmed 
what had previously been written by 
him, though denying that he used the 
words insolent faction, and stating that 
he did not expect his letter to be read 
by any one else but the bishop to whom 
it was addressed. “The Standard,” 
however, proved, to the satisfaction of 
the writer, that his letter really con- 
tained the disrespectful words; and 
Dr. Newman had to acknowledge the 
fact, pleading not guilty in his denial 
' of it, as he had entirely forgotten those 
words, and they were not found in the 
copy still in his keeping. He offers, 
then, a rather unsatisfactory apology 
for his rashness, and very humbly re- 
tracts any improper expression he may 
have used. Such a retraction did not 
answer the purposes of the excited 
ultramontanes,who are now saying that 
Dr. Newman’s opinion has no weight 
when it differs from theirs, and bewail 
because so bright a star in the Catholic 
firmament has suffered a moment of 
eclipse. Their only comfort is in the 
hope that he may repent, and come 
out again more shining than ever. 
But the letter was at last given in 
full to the public; and it is found so 
bad as to ex¢lude all probabilities of a 
sincere reconciliation on their part. 


Pustic InsTRUCTION AND THE 
Catnotic Cuurcn.— The Catholic 
clergy in this country, who, strength- 
ened by the doctrine set forth in the 
“Syllabus ” of Pius the Ninth, claim 
for their Church the right of meddling 
with public instruction, will be de- 
lighted to hear that one of their breth- 
ren in Italy, one of those who enjoy the 
privileges of wearing purple stockings 
and being called Monsigaore, sustains 
them with his mighty word, which the 
pope approves in a most affectionate 
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letter tohim. A Reverend Raphael 
Coppola has just published a book, for 
the purpose of showing how to the 
Church alone belongs the right of im- 
parting, directing, controlling, and 
restraining public instruction, what- 
ever be the branch of learning in 
question, the man who teaches, and 
the institution and country where it is 
done. Here isthe main argument of 
Monsignore: Jesus said to Peter, 
“Feed my lambs:” atqui, Peter is the 
pope, and the pope is the Church; 
feeding means to give instruction, from 
the alphabet to the highest mathe- 
matics, nothing excluded; for lambs 
are understood the children of Cath- 
olics all over the world, and all those 
who need sound instruction: ergo, the 
Church, which is the pope, who is 
Peter, has the right of regulating 
public instruction in every country 
where a Catholic child goes to the 
public schools, college, or university ; 
and, if the Church is not allowed to 
exercise her right, no Catholic child 
shall attend that godless school, col- 
lege, or university, nor shall a Cath- 
olic citizen pay a single farthing for 
their support, under the penalty of 
eternal death and condemnation. 
Could Jesus speak more clearly? 
Does the gospel teach any thing more 
plainly than this: “Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep” ? 


MAN AND WIFE. 


Mr. Witxre Cottrs’s great suc- 
cess as a novelist hitherto has been 
chiefly owing to his skill in construct- 
ing the plot of the story he told,—a 
skill which has caused his books to be 
widely read, in spite of glaring faults. 
His style, as a rule, is bald and bare in 
descriptive passages, and in dialogue 
forced and unnatural; while the per- 
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sons of his stories are gross exaggera- 
tions, not of characters, but of charac- 
teristics. In “Man and Wife,”? he 
has, for the first time, attempted to call 
public attention toa question of reform; 
and has also, for the first time, drawn 
a character which is the type of a class. 
The ridiculous and wicked Scotch 
marriage laws, though a reproach to 
English civilization, can but slightly 
concern us in America; but the evils 
arising from excessive physical culture, 
which Mr. Collins describes in his 
powerful though extravagant sketch 
of Geoffrey Delamayn, threaten us as 
seriously as they do the English. 
Geoffrey Delamayn is a young gen- 
tleman of the modern school. “ His 
features were as perfectly regular, and 
as perfectly unintellectual, as human 
features can be. The muscles of his 
brawny arms showed through the 
sleeves of his light summer coat. 
He was deep in the chest, thin in the 
flanks, firm on the legs, —in two 
words, a magnificent human animal, 
wrought up to the highest pitch 
of physical perfection, from head 
to foot.” This is the real hero of Mr. 
Collins’s book, — a person in whom ex- 
cessive physical training has made the 
brute element so predominate that he 
grows by degrees into a sort of aristo- 
cratic Bill Sykes. Mr. Collins’s de- 
scription of this growth is highly artis- 
tic; although the whole effect is injured 
by the anti-climax of Geoffrey’s at- 
tempted murder of his wife, in which 
hollow walls, sliding panels, and all 
the paraphernalia of a theatrical prop- 
erty-room are brought into play, and 
the murderer foils himself by dying 
in a melodramatic convulsion. 
_ Weare glad that Mr. Collins has 
called attention to the fact that exces- 
sive physical training, bad for hodily 
health, is also a deadly injury to the 


1 Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. New 
York, Harper & Bro., 1870, 


mind, and makes the man a savage. 
“Mens sana in corpore sano” does 
not mean “ The body first, the mind 
afterward,” although it seems to be so 
translated in most of our institutions 
of learning. The leading men in ath- 
letic sports are invariably poor schol- 
ars, and yet are lionized by faculties 
as well as students. Recitations are 
often omitted in the colleges, to permit 
the attendance of students on 
match games of base-ball. Is it not 
evident, that, with the usual passion 
for extremes, physical education is 
attracting more than its fair share of 
attention? Perhaps the word “pas- 
sion” implies, as we use it now, devotion 
to an extreme. This is certain, that 
the desire to display physical excel- 
lence in public degrades the gentle- 
man to the level of the gladiator. The 
physical training that is incurred for 
the sake of public admiration is an 
unhealthy means to a brutal and bar- 
barous end. The demoralizing influ- 
ence of which Mr. Collins complains 
is shown pretty plainly among us in the 
events of almost every regatta, and in 
the private history of half the famous 
ball-matches. 

Apart from the features we have 
already mentioned, Mr. Collins’s new 
book deserves little notice. Sir Pat- 
rick is a subdued Captain Wragge; 
and Arnold and Blanche are as stupid 
in this book as they were when they 
appeared in “Armadale” as Allan 
and Neelie Milroy. No author re- 
peats himself more than Mr. Collins; 
and the inevitable flatness of the pair 


of young lovers, that, under different 


names, saunter through his works, is 
hard to endure. But, for the service 
Mr. Collins has rendered society, we 
feel better able to suffer this infliction 
than usual. The only value of 
“Man and Wife” lies in its being a 
public recognition of a growing and 
dangerous evil. 
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Jean Ingelow’s New Poem.— The Examiner. 


+ JEAN INGELOW’S NEW POEM. 


Roserts & Co. publish, at the 
same time with the English publish- 
ers, Jean Ingelow’s new poem, “ The 
Monitions of the Unseen.” A hard- 
worked curate, in the wretchedness of 
an English parish, needs comfort ; 
and, in a vision in the ancient minster, 
it comes to him in these “ Monitions 
of the Unseen.” They are monitions 
which many an over-worked man and 
woman needs, who have made the mis- 
take of thinking that God has, for his 
kingdom’s coming, no agency than 
theirs, or than that which they cansee. 

Without attempting a digest of 
this thoughtful poem, we copy the 
conclusion. 

“ The curate answered him, 
‘ Art thou content, O great one from afar! 
If I may ask, and not offend?’ ‘He said, 
‘Iam. Behold! I stand not all alone, 
That I should think to do a perfect work. 
I may not wish to give; for I have heard 
‘Tis best for me that I receive. For me, 
God is the only Giver, and his gift 
Isone.’ With that, the little child sighed out, 
‘O master! master! I am out of heaven 
Since noonday, and I hear them calling me. 
If you be ready, great one, let us go: 
Hark! hark! they call.’ 
** Then did the beggar lift 
His face to heaven, and utter forth a cry 
As of the pangs of death; and every tree 
Moved as if shaken by a sudden wind. 
He cried again; and there came forth a hand 
From some invisible form, which, being laid 
A little moment on the curate’s eyes, 
It dazzled him with light that brake from it, 
So that he saw no more. 
“ ¢What shall I do?’ 
The curate murmured, when he came again 
To himself and looked about him. ‘This is 
strange! 
My thoughts are all astray; and yet, methinks, 
A weight is taken from my heart. Lo! Lo! 
There lieth at my feet, frail, white, and dead, 
The sometime beggar. He is happy now. 
There was a child; but he is gone, and he 
Isalso happy. I am glad to think 
Iam not bound to make the wrong go right; 
But only to discover, and to do 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 


“With that, he did compose, with reverent care, 
The dead; continuing, ‘I will trust in Him, 
That he can hold His own; and I will take 
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His will, above the work He sendeth me, 
To be my chiefest good.’ 


“*Then went he forth, 
‘I shall die early’ thinking: ‘I am warned, 
By this fair vision, that I have not long 
To live” Yet he lived on to good old age, — 
Ay, he lives yet, and he is working still. 


“Tt may be there are many in like case; 

They give themselves, and are in misery 
Because the gift is small, and doth not make 
The world by so much better as they fain 
Would have it. ’Tis a fault; but, as for us, 

Let us not blame them. Maybe, ’tis a fault 
More kindly looked on by The Majesty 

Than our best virtues are. Why, what are we! 
What have we given, and what have we desired 
To give, the world? 


“ There must be something wrong. 
Look to it: let us mend our ways. Farewell.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


Tus name of honor, which has 
served us so well for half a century, 
is assumed by a monthly review of 
religious and humane questions and 
of literature, which is to be published 
in Chicago, under the editorial charge 
of Rev. Edw. C. Towne. It is 
announced as the organ of radical 
Christianity, with the motto, “Wis- 
dom in all ages, entering into holy 
souls, makes them friends of God and 
prophets.” 

Mr. Towne is well known, not only 
in the West, but in New England, 
as an accomplished and laborious 
scholar. It will be observed that his 
journal differs from the “ Radical,” in 
attempting to be the organ of radical 
Christianity, instead of radical Reli- 
gion ; and his prospectus quite care- 
fully defines the distinction. The 
plans which he proposes for giving 
interest and variety to his journal 
are broad and generous. Like all 
wise editors, he proposes to himself 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, not as 
a model, but as an illustration of what 
is possible in the union of the pro- 
foundest thought in the same covers 
with the most entertaining essay. 





Durand’s Renan’s Jesus. 


DURAND’S RENAN’S JESUS. 


A NEw popular edition of Renan’s 
“Vie de Jesus” is now being published 
in numbers in Paris, illustrated by 
Durand. Four “Series” form one 
number, and fournumbers will complete 
the volume. Each of these “Series” 
sells in Paris for the small sum of ten 
centimes, making the whole work but 
four francs. We have seen the first 
two numbers of this edition, in clear 
type, on white margined paper, with its 
illustrations, — certainly very attrac- 
tive. Tothe traveller who has been in 
the East, the picturesque groups recall 
some of the most charming scenes of his 
wanderings. There is the collection 
of women round the well of Nazareth ; 
the Arab school, of which one often 
gets a glimpse attached to some mosque, 
with its row of scholars crouched on 
the ground, book in hand, each sway- 
ing back and forward as he studies 
aloud the lesson that he learns by heart; 
the teacher with his high cap, long 
beard, hands on knees, and “ goolah ” 
for cool water by his side. 

The traveller in the East sees in- 
deed the raison d’étre for Renan’s 
book. He longs to come nearer to the 
personality in Christ, to place him viv- 
idly in the frame-work around him that 
recalls all the scenery and characters 
of the Bible. It is no longer a dry 
bit of Sunday - school commentary, 
this explanation: “In the East, the 
houses are built so and so; the shep- 
herds still wander about, dressed in 
skins ; the swallows and the sparrows 

1 Vie de Jesus, edition populaire, illustré par 
Ernest Renan, avec 60 Dessins de Godefroy Du- 


rand. Paris, Michel Levy, Fréres. Boston, Scho- 
enhof and Moeller, 40 Winter Street. 


fly in and out under the oaken roofs. 
of the temples.” He sees all this, and 
lives init. As he sits during the morn- 
ing services of the Christian churches 
in Jerusalem, the birds come in and- 
out gayly through the opened upper 
windows, as though the temple of God 
were as free to them as to the lower 
worshippers. The Syrian women sit 
about the well-sides with more freedom 
than do the Egyptian women, and 
with faces less closely veiled beneath 
their white mantles. 

All this, Renan has brought into 
his book without the help of engrav- 
ings; but he really puts his own pic- 
ture of Christ upon the Syrian back- 
ground. His book is nevertheless a 
fresh commentary upon the New Tes- 
tament, rendering plain to Western 
eyes things that are the result of an 
Eastern atmosphere. 

The sixty designs by M. Durand 
are these “illustrations ” of Renan, in 
a complete sense, showing how far his 
book is an illustration. The figure 
of the young Bedouin, on pages 48 
and 124, cannot be the ideal of Christ 
for many. But the surroundings of 
his listeners, and their costumes; the 
town in the distance; the trellis of 
vines overhead, —all is true to Eastern 
life, and makes a living framework for 
the personality of Christ. It is with 
the same distinction we read Renan’s 
“Life of Jesus.” Many things bring 
a vivid reality to the Eastern circum- 
stances that text-books and commen- 
taries have rendered dull ; while to the 
conception of the mission of Christ, 
his object and efforts towards reach- 
ing that object, every reader brings 
his own separate shade of difference. 





Record of Progress. 





CarnaGE, — ruin, — exile, — revolution, — the misery of hundreds 
of thousands of heart-broken families, —this is the history of mid- 
summer. 

Yet, in the midst of such desolation, it seems as if we were passing 
one of the great crises in which the real history of the world improves 
and advances, in which human happiness for all after centuries is in- 
volved, in which an endless series of human rights is at once con- 
ceded ; and, in a word, in which for all men a higher life begins. 
This is not too much to say of the results now apparent of the war. 

These results are gained by the superior administrative force of the 
German governments, and the superior quickness, constancy, and 
endurance of the German rank and file. These qualities have been 
shown in a military system which treats each man as the equal of 
each other man in rights and responsibilities; calls all men to arms, 
and makes the son of a prince serve by the side of a coal-heaver, if 
need be. For fifty years, meanwhile, the same system has been giving 
to the son of the coal-heaver the same advantages in education as to 
the son of the prince, and has compelied him to use them also, — a 
detail which Americans may admire and imitate. 

Simply speaking, then, the German system, in peace and in war, 
rests on the recognition of the worth of the individual man; of God’s 
child, because he is God's child. There have been men, and books, 
and pulpits, which have been proclaiming this for years ; one book 
which has proclaimed it for many hundreds of years, and one Teach- 
er who proclaimed it eightecn hundred years ago. It is a pity that 
such battles as Sadowa, and Gravelottes, and Sedan, must be fought 
before the nations will learn that lesson; but taught it is in those 
battles. At the very moment that the Catholic priesthood of this 
country, under the orders of an infallible pope, is begging us to trust 
to them the public education of our children, the havoc of these 
battle-fields is teaching what becomes of nations who have trusted to 
education thus administered. And this is not simply on the plane of 
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which is ready, the loyalty which dies, — these are the gifts you gain 
for war or for peace, when you say to a nation, as Luther said to the 
German nation, “ You are all children of God, no priest can save you, 
you must save yourselves.” 

Substantially the same thing was taught in the conflict of our own 
war. With the immense disadvantage of conducting the contest 
within the enemy’s territory, with the corresponding disadvantage 
resulting from the very ambiguous condition of conquered territory, 
the Northern States tired out and overwhelmed the Southern States, 
whose armies were well led, brave, and persistent. Why? Because 
the Northern States could and did put arms into the hands of every 
man; and the Southern States did not dare arm their laborers. One 
believed in the worth of the individual man, and the other did not 
believe in it. The issue was the same issue as that of Sedan or Sa- 
dowa. 

It is impossible for the most thoughtless man, or for the man who 
most dislikes to believe in Universal Laws which give to right the 
victory, to get away from the lessons in this business of the middle 
of July. 

On the 13th of July, the bishops of the Roman Church united in 
the final vote at St. Peter’s, which announced to the world that the 
Pope of Rome is infallible, — the infallible head of the conscience of 
mankind. On the day after that sublime blasphemy, which disowns 
all individual human right, anc denies the foundation of the gospel, 
the last attempt at negotiation between France and Prussia failed. On 
the 15th, war was declared and accepted. It was war between the 
Emperor, who had throughout sustained the pope in’‘his temporal su- 
premacy and his claim to infallibility, and the chief Protestant sove- 
reign of Europe. The first public act of an infallible pope was the 
attempt to mediate between them. The contest was really tke contest 
of the council of the Vatican, reduced to the plane of arms. On 
the one side, this theory of Cesar, that there shall be one chief, 
whom all others shall obey ; on the other side, this theory of Christ, 
that no man is an officer, unless he shows that he can serve. The 
battle-fields of Haguendu, of Gravelotte, and of Carignan, are to be 
noticed in history as the first comment on the dogma of infallibility. 

‘The well-beloved son of the church, the protector of the pope, 
the head of the Latin races in their inevitable contests with nations 
that believe in Christian freedom, —this man, in six weeks after he 
gives his aid to that announcement of the infallibility of his great 
confederate, finds himself a prisoner in the hands of the enemy whom 
he has insulted. And this is by no accident of war, but by the direct 
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working out of the two theories of human nature, on one of which 
Romanism, and on the other of which Christianity, depends. It is in 
reserve for an infallible pope to learn his part of the same lesson. 

Statesmen tell us, that from this war dates the end of standing 
armies, and the reliance on the armed people. 

The Jesuits tell us, that in the issue of this war, the infallible pope 
totters on his Roman throne. 

The people of France tell us, that in its issue they gain once more 
the direction of their own government. 

If all this be true, if for the next fifty years there is peace for Eu- 
rope and such as followed Waterloo, — but peace not adjusted by a 
holy alliance of tyrants, but adjusted as the assertion of the Rights 
of Man, —then the war also belongs in the Record of the world’s 


progress. 





MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


Tue terrible trials on the battle- 
field of the needle-gun and Chassepét 
give additional interest to the reports 
made to the several governments on 
the introduction of these arms, and, 
indeed, to all the great discussions on 
modern munitions of war. We have, 
from Washington, the report on these 
munitions, as they were exhibited at 
the French Exposition.’ It is a thor- 
oughly drawn document, now more 
curious than ever. We take a few 
notes from it, which will be read with 
interest. 

The distinction most easily made 
intelligible between the Needle-gun 
and the Chassepét isin the cartridge. 

The fulminate of the cartridge of 
the needle-gun lies buried between the 
powder and the bullet, and is reached 
and ignited by a needle acting upon 
a spiral spring, which pierces the cart- 
ridge, and ignites the explosive charge. 
The Chassepét is also a needle-gun ; 
but the fulminate of its cartridge is in 
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@ copper cap, in the rear of the charge 
instead of in the middle. Under the 
action of the explosion, an india-rub- 
ber washer is interposed in such a way 
as to hermetically close the rear end 
of the barrel, and to prevent all gas 
escape. At a trial before Napoleon 
and Prince Oscar of Sweden, before 
the adoption of this rifle by the French 
Government, it was found that a bat- 
talion 500 strong had fired after a pe- 
riod of precisely two minutes 8,000 
balls, of which 1,992 had struck the 
object aimed at ; and the ground imme- 
diately in front of the mark was so cut 
up that not a blade of grass was left. 
The exclamation of the emperor graphiy 
cally pictures the result : “ It is fright- 
ful! —it is a massacre!” It is said 
in the report, that competitive trials 
had been made in Prussia of these two 
guns, which showed decisively the su- 
periority of the Chassepdt rifle in ac- 
curacy and rapidity of firing. After 
various trials, the two guns were fired 
together during half a minute. The 
needle-gun discharged three shots, the 
Chassep6t, five. The latter rifle was 
in the hands of M. Specht, the Prus- 
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sian gun-maker under whose direc- 
tion the test was made. 

The field of observation of the com- 
missioners not being limited to the 
Exposition, great comprehensiveness 
has been given to the report, which 
shows the wide range the investiga- 
tion took, and the thoroughness with 
which the work was done. Woolwich 
and Shoeburyness, the French arsenal 
at Ruelle, that of the Swedes at Fin- 
spong, the Russian iron forts at Cron- 
stadt, the Krupps works at Essen in 
Prussia, beside the numberless private 
armories scattered through Europe, 
have all contributed to this compen- 
dium of facts and figures. 

The impetus given during our own 
war to the production of small arms 
was illustrated fully in the department 
devoted to American rifles. Some of 
these arms have been perfected since 
the war, and have never been tested on 
the field of battle; but the trials to 
which they have been subjected in 
Europe have led to their adoption in 
many instances on the Continent. 
These American contributions were 
creditable to the country ; and the at- 
tention bestowed upon them, their su- 
periority in the various competitive 
trials with the best English guns, 
shows that the United States still re- 
tains her advanced position in those 
departments of invention which have 
really had so important an influence 
in our history. 

The attention of European govern- 
ments has been so closely occupied by 
improvements in small arms, that the 
sections devoted to field-ordnance 
offered but little of novelty. In this 
department, the chief question that 
met the inquirer was the manner of 
loading the gun. Shall it be at the 
breech, or at the muzzle? Probably no 
abstract question has ever been sub- 
jected to such a trying and practical 
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test as that of these breech and muz- 
zle loading guns during the celebrated 
Armstrong and Whitworth trials in 
England, which lasted two years and 
a half, at a cost for ammunition of 
$167,500. 

The conclusion reached by the 
English committee at these trials was, 
“that the breech-loading are far 
inferior, as regards simplicity of con- 
struction, to the muzzle-loading guns, 
and cannot be compared to them in 
this important respect for efficiency 
in active service.” 

The only novelty in the field-ord- 
nance department was the American 
Gatling gun: It consists of six sepa- 
rate barrels revolving round a central 
axis, and mounted on a field-carriage 
of the ordinary form. The battery is 
put in operation by a crank, and dis- 
charges seventy-five cartridges a min- 
ute. Seventy-six effective rounds 
disposed of 1,216 bullets. The Eng- 
lish verdict was, that it was a most 
formidable weapon. It has been de- 
scribed as being an infernal machine, 
combined with six barrels and a Colt’s 
revolver. It would make (says the 
report) sad havoc with compact mass- 
es of infantry. 

In the form of the Mitrailleuse, the 
Gatling has been fatally used in the 
late battles; but we are yet without 
a careful military judgment of its 
value. It is very curious to notice in 
this report that the French Govern- 
ment offered but little in the way of 
field-ordnance that was new, or even 
up to the standard attained by lesser 
military powers: and this little was 
guarded from close inspection by jealous 
care. The fact that no explanations 
were given or sketching allowed in 
the French section was an indication 
of the secretiveness of the emperor, 
who may also have held in reserve his 
most effective weapons, as it was indeed 
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stated that he did. The English criti- 
cism of the French department of mu- 
nitions in the Exposition was, that it 
would have been better that France 
had remained unrepresented, or that 
she should have achieved something 
worthy of her ancient renown. 

In the chapter upon heavy-ord- 
nance, we are taught the extent to 
which the inventive genius of man- 
kind has been lending itself to the task 
of destruction, and bringing into notice 
year by year improvements upon these 
engines which are designed to blast 
into atoms whole hosts of human be- 
ings, as well as the defence to which 
they have trusted. The French na- 
val guns, the forty-tons smooth-bore, 
the Rodman fifteen-inch, the Arm- 
strong, Whitworth and Krupps Prus- 
sian guns, as well as other German 
and Swedish pieces, are all described 
with scientific accuracy ; and the tests 
to which they have been subjected 
tabulated with the exactness which 


would delight experts in such investi- 


gation. The work of the Rodman 
gun is thus described : — 

“The American Rodman has 
thrown its shot very true, and a very 
long distance. It was a pretty sight 
to see the dark ball rebounding from 
the mirror-like sea, dashing up a round 
cloud of spray at each ricochet, until 
at last, in the far distance, out among 
the gray hazy ships, a faint, continu- 
ous white mist streaked for many sec- 
onds the surface of the water; and the 
thud of the rebounds of the shot died 
away in a pulsating noise like the dis- 
tant puffing of a railway train.” 

“Tt is most essential to know,” writes 
this English authority, “that American 
450-pounder smooth-bore guns could 
certainly hull our iron-cased vessels at 
100 yards; and that henceforth no Eng- 
lish man-of-war could lay her broad- 
side against an American ship carry- 
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ing guns of this calibre.” There is a 
sketch of the 8-inch Warrior target 
with a 15-inch shot impinging on the 
outer plate. This shot swept through 
the target, carrying before it nearly a 
ton weight of the armor-plate, the 18- 
inch teak backing, the skin, and the 
double frames eighteen inches apart, 
together with four sets of the massive 
timber-frames. No such destruction 
was ever effected at Shoeburyness with 
a single shot. 

The exhibit of British heavy ord- 
nance was the most imposing, compre- 
hensive, and instructive, of all the war- 
like displays on the Champ de Mars. 
The French and Prussians had heay- 
ier guns; but in uniformity of system 
and detail, the display of the Wool- 
wich arsenal was unrivalled. The re- 
port gives diagrams and illustrations 
of these famous guns and their projec- 
tiles, with interesting data of the 
experiments which the English Gov- 
ernment has so patiently conducted 
through a long series of years. 

The chapter on iron-clads is full of 
striking interest. The models and il- 
lustrations in the Exhibition having 
been more varied, comprehensive, and 
interesting than any other class of war 
material exhibited, the committee de- 
voted much attention to this depart- 
ment of the subject. To afford the 
general reader the results of all the 
experiments with armor condensed into 
two lines, would be to say, that the 
battering power of our heavy guns is 
far greater than any power of resist- 
ance yet devised. So clearly is this 
established, that the Duke of Somer- 
set, when first lord of the admiralty, 
at a meeting of the Society of Arts 
said, “If we are to have 300 or 400 
pounder guns, it would be a question 
with me whether it would not be better 
to do away with armor-plates altogeth- 
er, and let the shot go right through ; ” 
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and, in a curious correspondence (re- 
cently published), the controller of the 
English navy —the head of the con- 
struction-department — says, “I have 
purposely avoided the subject of the 
relative resistance to shot of the sev- 
eral targets; it has no bearing on the 
question.” The department for army 
accoutrements, although not bare, was 
meagre and commonplace. 

The exhibition of sanitary equip- 
ments evinced a great advance in this 
philanthropic direction, compared with 
any previous exhibition. The war has 
tested the devices of the Sanitary 
Convention in Geneva in 1863, signed 
by all the great powers, which estab- 
lished the neutrality of field-hospitals, 
equipment, military hospitals in actual 
use as such, andof the sick and wound- 
ed therein; and also provided that the 
hospital attendants and the personnel, 
employed in the transport of wounded, 
should, while non-combatant and solely 
occupied in those duties, participate in 
this neutrality. Private houses de- 
voted to the accommodation of the 
wounded are also to be respected; and 
inhabitants who assist the wounded, 
are also to be protected and exone- 
rated from a share in the contributions 
of war which may be imposed. Act- 
ing on resolutions agreed to at this 
conference, “national committees of 
the societies were formed in most of 
the European States; and those of 
Prussia, Austria, and Denmark were 
called upon to practically perform 
their functions during the campaign 
of 1865. The committee, besides fur- 
nishing each army corps with a pro- 
portion of volunteer nurses (more than 
600 Prussian ladies acted as such), pro- 
cured, with sums raised by voluntary 
subscriptions, supplies of medical com- 
forts, dressings, &c., to the value of over 
2,000,000 francs. These supplies were 
periodically despatched, under the per- 
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sonal direction of members of the soci- 
ety, to the different theatres of war, 
and were there dispensed to wounded 
and sick soldiers without distinction of 
nation. It has been estimated that 
the lives of 40 per cent of those who 
have perished on the field of battle in 
recent wars (many from thirst, hunger, 
and cold) might have been saved, 
could it have been possible to remove 
them without delay to places where 
their wants could be attended to with 
safety.” 

Of course, the recent events in 
Europe have added a new mass of 
statistics upon this subject, which these 
reports do not cover; but our history 
of the bloody weeks of August and 
September shows that the lessons, in 
this matter, of the Crimea, of the late 
European wars, and our own great 
struggle, had not been given in vain. 





THE MARSEILLAISE IN PARIS. 


Next to munitions of war, in notes 
of the method of conduct of this 
summer’s fighting, we may fitly place 
a note from Paris of the revival of 
the Marseillaise hymn in public. 
After long prohibition, to “fire the 
Parisian heart,” it was again per- 
mitted. It does not seem to have 
been more effective than the Chasse- 
pot. 

It had been sung by regiments 
on the march, by the people in the 
streets, and at last appeared the an- 
nouncement of the opera of “La 
Muette” (Masaniello). Although the 
placard gave no statement that 
the Marseillaise would be introduced 
in its performance, every one recalled 
its grand finale with its appeal to 
arms, the prayer of the people, and 
the duo, Amour sacré par la patrie. 
“The Parisians read between the 
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lines, and understood what was not 
expressed,” says the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” There was suddenly great 
enthusiasm, and a large crowd as- 
sembled for its performance. The 
third act drew to its end. During its 
closing measures, a woman, in a mag- 
nificent classic costume, appeared, and 
came down the stage amidst thunders 
of applause. This was Marie Sass. 
The whole audience rose, and shouted 
“La France,” a tribute to the colors 
of the flag that the prima donna was 
waving, more than to the golden bees 
glittering on her imperial mantle. 
Marie Sass stood, calm in her power; 
and a figure of such mould, of such 
wealth and strength of tone and 
power, might have served indeed for 
one of Rubens’s allegories. At length 
the transports of Parisian enthusiasm 
were stilled, ready to break out more 
violently than ever at the close of 
each couplet. Silence was established 
in the shudder of excitement, —a si- 
lence intent upon listening, —and the 
national hymn burst forth. Klop- 
stock has said, that the Marseillaise 
cost Germany the life of fifty thou- 
sand of the best of her children. 
Who will count those it costs her 
now ? 

One evening Rouget de V’Isle was 
in the house of one of his friends. All 
burning with the fire of patriotism, a 
young lady exhorted him to compose 
a battle-hymn for the occasion. He 
returned home in a fever of enthusi- 
asm, and that same night wrote 
“The Marseillaise.” 

At the opera, Marie Sass sang it 
with full vigor, and with all the re- 
sources of her robust nature. On the 
first evening, you saw her standing 
pale, immovable, detached from the 
side scene, like a bas-relief on a 
triumphal arch, until she moved to 
seize the flag as soon as the tocsin of 
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the third act of the opera had sounded. 
After each couplet, she reached the 
refrain as if out of breath; and the 
interval, longer than usual, that she 
required to recover herself added to 
the effect — thus prepared for, waited 
for—of the cry, aux armes citoyens, 
delivered in a majestic enthusiasm. 
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Tue Unitarian churches in Amer- 
ica are, in many instances, the origi- 
nal churches established by the first 
settlers in New England. The first 
churches of Plymouth, Boston, Salem, 
Dorchester, Roxbury, and, indeed, of 
all the earlier towns, are now Unita- 
rian churches. Probably half the 
churches in the Unitarian communion 
were founded by Independents long 
before the word “Unitarian” was 
known in controversy. On the other 
hard, most of the Unitarian churches 
founded within the last fifty years have 
been founded specifically as “ Liberal,” 
“Free,” or “ Unitarian ” bodies. All 
of them, however, perhaps without 
an exception, have been founded by 
Independents or Congregationalists, 
singularly susceptible as to inter- 
ference from the outside with their 
religious convictions. 

But the real sense of Communion 
existing among these churches, the 
actual co-operation which existed 
among them for the charities and 
sacrifices of the war, and a very 
general determination to attempt 
larger missionary work in the future, 
—called these churches into a Con- 
vention in New York, in April, 1865, 
—at the very moment, as it proved, 
of Lee’s surrender, — which marks the 
birth of the organic action, in Amer- 
ica, of the Unitarians as a Missionary 
body. Three times as many churches 
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as the most sanguine had anticipated 
were represented in that remarkable 
body. There had been, unquestion- 
ably, very general objection to attend- 
ing, from the fear of a sacrifice of the 
congregational independency of the 
churches; but when the time came, 
the delegates were there. 

An attempt was made, before its 
organization was complete, to define 
the theological relations of the body; 
but this attempt met with no success. 
As soon as the preliminary reports 
were read, the business committee 
appointed by the convention reported 
a resolution, that an organization of 
the body was desirable, and a second 
resolution, expressive of the pure 
congregational or independent idea, 
in these words : — 


“Resolved, that fo secure the largest 
unity of the spirit, and the widest practi- 
cal co-operation of our body, it is hereby 
understood, that all the resolutions and 
declarations of this convention are ex- 
pressions only of its majority, committing 
in no degree those who object to them, 
claiming no other than a moral authority 
over the members of the convention or 
the churches represented here, and are 
all dependent wholly for their effect upon 
the consent they command on their own 
merits from the churches here represented 
or belonging within the circle of our 
special fellowship.” 

This resolution passed unanimously, 
without discussion. At that period, 
indeed, of the infancy of the con- 
ference, it, or some such resolution, 
was necessary for its existence beyond 
that day ; and everybody knew that it 
was so. Behind this resolution, which 
is now the ninth article of the constitu- 
tion of the conference, the more con- 
servative part of that body at first 
took shelter and comfort; the more 
radical part, afterwards. It appears 
to us to be the foundation of the ex- 
istence of all such bodies in our 
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country. If they try to exercise 
authority for their resolutions beyond 
their moral authority, they make, in- 
variably, a miserable failure. 

At the same meeting, and at every 
meeting since, of the conference, there 
has always been an attempt made, in 
one or another form, to construct a 
simple statement of doctrine which 
shall explain to the world what Uni- 
tarians, as such, believe. The effort 
always meets the opposition of two 
sections, quite distinct from each 
other: first, of those who believe that 
the expression of belief or doctrine in 
any formulas of words has been such 
a snare and delusion that it ought 
never be tried again, and who there- 
fore vote steadily against any and 
every formula; and, second, of those 
who dislike the particular formula at 
any moment under discussion. 

Besides this discussion, there has 
always been another, which is wholly 
distinct from it at bottom, but natu- 
rally intermixes itself with it. It is 
on the question whether the confer- 
ence will enlarge its fellowship by 
admitting persons outside the Chris- 
tian communion or no. There have 
been earnest appeals made to it to 
receive supposed Jews, Brahmins, 
and other pure theists; but this the 
conveation has always steadily re- 
fused to do. It has refused it by 
what have been called pitiless majori- 
ties. We never thought them piti- 
less, but they were certainly deter- 
mined. 

The position of the Conference in 
three sessions has been steadily this. 
It is a Christian body, as appears in 
its very name, “The Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian church- 
es.” Any Christian church that 
chooses may send delegates to it; 
but it declines to define Christianity. 
Under its ruling, any church is, for 
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its purposes, a Christian church, which 
calls itself so. Every kind of effort 
has been made, both on the radical 
side and on what is called the evan- 
gelical side, to induce the conference 
to abandon one of these positions or 
the other; but it has never shown 
any intention to abandon either. 

Every now and then individuals 
say, that it has stultified itself in this 
refusal. We have never seen a de- 
liberative body which so thoroughly 
understood itself, which acted so 
promptly and so accurately on its 
convictions; and we can conceive 
of no enterprise as so hopeless as 
any effort to surprise it, or to lead it, 
away from those convictions. It is a 
curious assembly: nearly half the 
members present, and almost all the 
speakers, are clergymen. But the 
laymen, who say little, sit with 
the ministers. They vote exactly 
as they choose, sometimes greatly to 
the surprise of the most eloquent 
people who have been speaking; 
and they greatly dislike long dis- 
cussions. 

Whether the decisions arrived at 
by the Conference on these two 
points are or are not its best founda- 
tions for action, the Conference, at 
every session, must decide. We be- 
lieve they are. And we believe that 
the position is practical, tenable, easily 
explained, and wholly philosophical, 
not to say, lest we should beg one of 
the questions involved, wholly scrip- 
tural. Wholly scriptural those posi- 
tions certainly are. 

We have been surprised that the 
Unitarians do not observe that the 
larger bodies of Christians do not 
succeed better than themselves in 
formulas of doctrine. The great 
convention of the Orthodox churches 
in Boston in 1865 failed wholly in 
attempting a doctrinal symbol. The 
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Episcopal Church is obliged to agree 
to differ in its interpretation of its 
own Articles. The truth seems very 
happily stated by Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon, in his admirable paper on 
false definitions of faith in “The New- 
Englander” for April,—a paper to 
which we hope to recur again. 


“For, ponder it well,” he says, “if this 
doctrine of faith is right, the usage of 
Congregational churches concerning what 
they call ‘ Confessions of Faith’ is ALL 
wronG. The very name of these docu- 
ments is a misnomer. They are not 
‘Confessions of Faith,’ but Articles of 
Doctrine. Sprung from that false theolo- _ 
gy which held faith and orthodoxy to be 
the same, they tend to perpetuate it, and, 
to reduce the thoughtful men of our own 
day to the sad alternative which divided 
the theologians of Luther’s time, — the 
choice between the peril of Antinomian- 
ism, and the rejection of justification by 
faith, They warn away from the very 
threshold of our church-fellowship those 
thoughtful believers on the Lord Jesus 
Christ whose very conscientiousness of 
opinion makes them hesitate at swearing 
in the words of human masters; while 
they offer no obstacle to the approach of 
those who hold an orthodoxy without 
faith, and of those unthinking novices, 
who solemnly and publicly, and calling 
God to witness, profess to believe the tra- 
ditionary tenets of their sect, without 
knowing the arguments with which they 
are either gainsaid or defended. 

“ The restoring of faith to its proper 
place in our conceptions would, let us 
hope, do something to restore sound doc- 
trine to its proper dignity. It is a lam- 
entable but a most natural re-action from 
that use of doctrine by which it has been 
set up as the test of church-fellowship and 
the condition of salvation, to those silly 
sneers at sound and sober theology which 
disfigure some of the most popular and 
eloquent Christian teaching of the day. 
For very conscience’ sake, because, for- 
sooth, we must use our summaries of doc- 
trine as a ritual for the induction of mem- 
bers into our churches, we have been 
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compelled to cut them down to the most 
meagre and diplomatic statements, which 
any Christian might hold, and yet to con- 
fess, when we have done all, that there 
are some Christians that do not hold 
them. If we could but have Confessions 
of Faith that should read, like those of 
ancient times, ‘J believe on,’ instead of 
‘we believe that, then we might expect a 
freer use of popular statements of doctrine 
that should present the truth of Christ 
without trimming and retrenchment and 
diplomatic double-meaning.” 


This, be it remembered, is New- 
England orthodoxy. 

On the platform we describe, the 
Conference has started the missionary 
work of the Unitarian body on its 
larger scale. The missions of the 
body, as measured by their cost, are 
just ten times what they were six years 
ago. The sale of books at the Denom- 
inational publishing-oflice is sixty-one 
times as great. The conference has 
taken possession of Antioch College, 
and endowed it as a college open, 
without distinction of sect, to all stu- 
dents of both sexes. It has appointed 
a Council, which meets occasionally, 
and really represents the whole body 
of churches. Through the agency of 
this council and of the Unitarian 
Association, it has opened and main- 
tained its close alliance with the 
African Methodist Church, —an alli- 
ance founded wholly on the basis of 
Christian activity, with a confessed 
diversity of doctrine in the bodies 
allied. It has cultivated friendly re- 
lations with other bodies. Among 
other things that the conference has 
done, it has established this journal, 
that there might be one first-class 
monthly in this country where the 
theological views of liberal Chris- 
tians might be freely printed and 
widely circulated. As a necessary 
consequence of increased activity in 
the extension of truth, the number 
of professed Unitarian churches has 
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steatlily enlarged. The increase is 
about ten per cent annually; but it 
must be remembered that scarcely 
two hundred and sixty churches were 
summoned to the first convention. 

At the approaching conference, 
the two questions, whether the con- 
ference wishes the attendance of re- 
ligious bodies not Christian, and 
whether, on the other hand, it will 
define Christianity, will doubtless 
be agitated again. Our own convic- 
tion is, that it will be wise, if it holds 
to the position it has taken, —if it 
extend its fellowship to “all who 
profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” to take the comprehensive 
language of the Church of England. 

It will, as is already announced, be 
called on to discuss the questions at 
issue in regard to religious educa- 
tion in schools; it will be invited to 
express itself on the policy of the 
Unitarian Association in its Southern 
and Western missions,— whether it 
is, or is not, too ecclesiastical in the 
methods of those missions; it will 
have the whole question of college 
education again before it; it will, of 
course, discuss the relations of its lo- 
cal conferences to the home mission- 
ary work; it may be expected to 
define what is wanted in the way of 
Religions or Theological literature ; 
and it has a knotty and very difficult 
practical question as to the education 
of ministers in the theological school, 
which will be urged on it for decis- 
ion. Of course, any member may 
bring forward any additional ques- 
tions. We name those of which no- 
tice has been already given. 

Every Christian church which 
wishes to attend sends its pastor and 
two lay delegates. The conference 
will be opened on Tuesday, Oct. 18th, 
in the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, when a sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis. 
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A DAY IN SURREY CHAPEL. 
[BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN.] 


THe Rev. Newman Hall so en- 
deared himself to us during his visit 
to America by his genial sympathy, 
his discriminating appreciation of our 
peculiar position, that we no longer 
look upon him as a “stranger and 
foreigner,” but, indeed, a “ fellow- 
citizen” in many respects. Having, 
during our London sojourn, enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing him surrounded 
by his own work, I have thought that 
a description of that work might not 
prove unacceptable to some of his 
friends on the other side of the water. 
A perusal of the yearly-printed re- 
port of Surrey Chapel gives one an 
idea of so many plans, carried out by 
so many agencies, that it is quite be- 
wildering. I purpose merely to de- 
scribe one Sunday spent in Surrey 
Chapel. 

At 11 o’clock, service commenced 
with selections from the Church-of- 
England Liturgy, very impressively 
read by the curate, Mr. Granger; fol- 
lowed by one of those earnest prayers 
and simply eloquent sermons which 
we'all learned to love somuch. New- 
man Hall’s manner in his own pulpit 
is very quiet, dignified, and persuasive, 
rather than energetic. His subject on 
this occasion was: “ I have somewhat 
against thee,” and, in his usual logical 
method, he showed how even a loving, 
reconciled God still may have some- 
thing against each of his children; 
ending with the eloquent assertion, 
that we have nothing against him. 

Surrey Chapel, called by Thackeray 
“an ugly rotunda,” is built of brick, 
which London smoke has rendered 
dingy outside; while the gas with 
which it is warmed as well as lighted 
has turned all the inside coloring to a 
dusky gray. It has sixteen sides and 
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angles. The galleries nearly cover the 
area, and the pulpit is almost in the 
centre. The pews are high, and the 
aisles so narrow that it is impossible 
for more than a single person to walk 
through them at the same time. 

The congregation is chiefly com- 
posed of working-men and tradesmen, 
with scatterings of those who from 
personal friendship to its pastor, or 
the attractions of old association, con- 
tinue to come from the West End or 
other distant regions, in order to 
attend its services, or join in its work. 
Several American families, also tem- 
porarily resident in London, choose 
to consider him as their minister, 
who, by his candid representations 
and pacificatory efforts, has done so 
much towards strengthening the 
weakened bonds of amity between 
the two nations. For their benefit, 
perhaps, he always inserts in the 
Litany these words, — 

“That it may please Thee to watch 
over and protect our countrymen 
scattered abroad in the British colo- 
nies and the United States of Amer- 
ica.” “ 

The service is partially choral, 
which gives some offence to other in- 
dependents: but the choir sing well; 
the whole congregation sustain their 
parts with vigor and energy; and Mr. 
Hall considers this a more congrega- 
tional method of conducting worship 
than when the minister alone speaks, 
and the people listen. 

The sermon over, we retreated 
to the vestry-room, and there before a 
bright little English fire spent the 
two hours which intervened before 
the half-yearly meeting of the Sunday 
schools. 

There are thirteen of these; and it 
was a very pretty and touching sight to 
see them all assembled, — some three 
thousand children filling every nook, 
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— and listening with rapt attention to 
the remarks of different gentlemen. 
Mr. Hall’s, of course, were the most 
entertaining and instructive, as he 
told the story of a strayed lamb on 
the Westmoreland Hills, and the suc- 
cessful efforts for its reclamation; 
and when the meeting broke up, and 
the children all burst simultaneously 
into “ Shall we gather at the river?” 
an overpowering rush of home-recol- 
lections seemed to annihilate the great 
ocean which rolls so savagely between 
me and my little ones, whom I hope 
to see some time gathered at that 
river of whose silver spray I have 
so often heard them sing. 

We next turned our steps, under 
the guidance of one of the elders, — 
@ genuine result of street-preaching, 
by the way,—to the teachers’ tea- 
meeting at one of the schoolrooms. 
So many of the Sunday-school teach- 
ers live at a distance, that those who 
desire to assist in the evening work 
find it impossible to go to their homes 
and return: so a plain tea is provided 
for them ; and social converse on topics 
connected with their work, with Chris- 
tian character or experience, fills up 
the time. On the evening of our visit, 
‘Christian patience’ was the especial 
subject under consideration, and many 
things worthy of thought and remem- 
brance were said. An atmosphere 
of subdued sociability prevailed, which, 
while not losing sight of the fact that 
it was sacred time, went near to ex- 
press the apostle’s idea, “ Behold how 
these Christians love one another !” 

At six we followed our escort 
through one of the worst districts of 
London, technically called “The Mint 
Yard,” to a cellar where twenty or 
thirty young men were assembled 
before setting out for their evening 
labors. The “kitchen” was clean, 
warm, and light, and contained a small 


library, table, and benches. Over the 
table is its motto, in large letters, 
“ Jesus only ;” and in its various uses 
for meetings, sewing-schools, &c., but 
more especially as a quiet spot in 
which those who are anxiously seeking 
everlasting life may be pointed to 
“the Lamb of God,” it is a great bless- 
ing to the neighborhood. 

The young men constitute Rowland 
Hill’s “ Instruction Society,” which is, 
I believe, a unique feature in London 
work, Its object is to reach the 
“ lodging-houses,” where beggars, 
tramps, costermongers, and ragamuf- 
fins of all kinds, may secure a bed 
and the privilege of a common kitchen- 
fire and light on the payment of one 
or two pence a night, and “no ques- 
tions asked.” After a fervent prayer 
on their evening’s labors, — sounding 
strangely enough in such a place as 
that, — the young workers were sent 
forth like the “seventy of old,” two 
and two, by Mr. Goodman, their su- 
perintendent, who then accompanied 
us on visits of inspection to the 
various stations. It was an ex- 
perience long to be remembered, as 
we stood outside and looked into the 
warmly -lighted kitchens, studying 
faces where want, sorrow, hard work, 
and crime had left ineffaceable traces. 
Men, women, and children were there 
congregated, many of whom never 
come under any other good influences. 
Some were mending their clothes, 
some cooking their suppers, some 
smoking their pipes, and some reading 
secular newspapers, or publications of 
a worse nature. Rags were the usual 
uniform; and pipes supplied a very 
necessary antidote to the foul air and 
vile odors. Into these strangely-con- 
stituted congregations the two young 
evangelists would enter, take their 
stand, and commence some familiar 
hymn. Gradually one voice after 
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another would take up the strain; a 
new expression would come over 
crime-hardened faces; and angelic 
words of praise answered St. James’s 
question, as from “the same mouth 
proceeded blessing and cursing.” 
Never before did I so fully realize the 
wonderful capabilities of that “ever- 
lasting gospel” which was especially 
sent to the “poor” and the “ lost ;” 
which can transform lions into lambs, 
and transport beggars into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. Usually the attention 
was good; at least there was no dis- 
turbance, though some continued their 
own employments; and there was a 
constant going out and in, in defiance 
of the etiquette which usually governs 
religious assemblies. 

I was especially pleased with the 
manner in which Mr. Goodman ad- 
dressed the various crouching figures 
we met outside, shivering in corners, 
and striving to hide their rags in the 
obscurity of night. Entirely void of 


condescension, his perfectly respectful 
words could not fail to minister to the 
self-respect of those to whom they 
were addressed; while in the most 
natural and unaffected way he never 
lost an opportunity of pointing suf- 
ferers here to the home where suf- 


fering shall be unknown. One ex- 
ample may suffice : — 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Smith.” 

“Good-evening, Mr. Goodman: 
they’re building us a grand new 
lodging-house over there.” 

“Not half so grand as the one 
that’s preparing for you up above.” 

“But there’ll be a fine room here 
in which to learn about that.” 

“Then I hope you'll always find 
the Lord in it.” 

Mr. Goodman has been eighteen 
years in this work: he is a cheery, 
pleasant-looking man of about forty- 
five, so known and respected, and, 
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above all, so confided in by the poor, 
that he is safe at any hour, even in 
parts of London where policemen dare 
not venture singly. 

We visited ten or twelve of these 
lodging-houses, and then spent a short 
time at one of the Surrey ragged- 
schools. There are four of these; 
two taught on Sundays, and the others 
every day in the week. Such a crowd 
of ragged and forlorn little wretches 
as were there, crowded together on 
benches, twenty-five at least assigned 
to one young teacher, whose clean 
face seemed the badge of aristocracy 
which distinguished her from her 
charge! The room was‘packed to over- 
flowing; while the multitude without, 
to whom admission was of necessity 
denied, more than outnumbered the 
hosts within. 

We had one more institution to 
visit ; — the Children’s Mission, — be- 
fore taking our places to listen to the 
great evening sermon to young men, 
on “ That old serpent.” ‘Rhis is a soci- 
ety which owes its origin, in part, to 
the Rev. E. P. Hammond, our coun- 
tryman: its object is to hold special 
services for children. The two prin- 
cipal meetings are at Surrey Chapel, 
and St. Jude’s, Mildmay Park; but 
there are several others carried on 
under its auspices, both om Sunday 
and week-day evenings, by men who 
have been found to be specially adapt- 
ed to interest little ones; and crowds 
of the children of the middle and 
working classes attend them. 

After evening service, a pleasant 
little prayer meeting was held in the 
lecture-room ; and so closed our privi- 
leged day and Surrey Chapel. 

In connection with this church, 
there are many outside agencies. 
Three missionaries have stations, 
where the congregations assembling 
in mission-rooms are rapidly growing 
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into churches; four or five street- 
preachers are constantly at work; 
benevolent societies, sewing-societies, 
Bible-women, sick-nurses, &c., &c., all 
belong to Surrey Chapel; while pastors 
and people seem all so knit together 
in that closest of all bonds, — work for 
Christ, — that it seems the best illus- 
tration I have ever seen of what every 
“ congregation of faithful men” should 
be, — “a living church.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE SUN. 


At the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, during the last three months, 
photographs of the sun have been 
taken almost daily. 

The telescope used is an invention 
of Professor Winlock. The object- 
glass is not achromatic; but the result- 
ing want of distinctness of the image 
at the focus is remedied by the great 
focal distance, which ranges from 
thirty-eight feet six inches for actinic 
rays to more than forty feet for the 
heating rays. It is four and a half 
inches in diameter; and gives, at its 
focus, an image of the sun four and 
a fourth inches in diameter. 

The telescope tube is of ordinary 
tin pipe, blackened on the inside. 

The telescope is mounted perma- 
nently, in a position nearly horizontal ; 
and the image of the sun is reflected 
into it from a surface of plate-glass, 
ground perfectly flat. This plate- 
glass mirror is slightly wedge-shaped, 
that the reflections of the two sur- 
faces may not be confused with each 
other; and is capable of being moved 
in any direction required. From such 
a mirror, about one-tenth the light 
coming from the sun is reflected. 
With this proportion of the sun’s 
light entering the telescope, through 
an aperture at the objective two 
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inches in diameter,—and this has 
been found by experience to give the 
best pictures,—an exposure almost 
absolutely instantaneous is required. 
This exposure is given by drawing 
across the front of the objective glass, 
by means of a rubber spring, a slide 
containing a rectangular opening, 
the width of which may be adjusted 
at pleasure. With a two-inch aper- 
ture, an opening in the slide two and 
a half inches wide has been found 
to give the best results in attaining 
the proper time of exposure for the 
sensitized plate. 

Different states of the atmosphere, 
as regards the amount of moisture 
present, modify the time of exposure 
required, and also affect in a marked 
degree the definiteness of the picture. 
In general, much dampness and a low 
barometric pressure are unfavorable. 

The results obtained by the use 
of this telescope are very encoura- 
ging. Not only are the spots and 


facule brought out in the pictures 
very sharply, but, under favorable 
conditions, the granular surface of the 
sun can be photographed. 


TYPE-SETTING. 


No problem has proved more fas- 
cinating in the mechanics than that 
which proposes to supply apparatus 
for the work of setting type more rap- 
idly. This is, in fact, one of the most 
delicate and complicated processes 
in which man’s hand and brain can 
engage together; but it is achieved 
with such marvellous rapidity, that, 
by a careless use of language, people 
call it mechanical, as if nothing but 
machinery worked rapidly. 

Printers are an ingenious people 
also ; and, as they stand or sit all day 
at the case, steadily working on “ Dr. 
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Dawdle’s fifth volume of the History 
of Antinomianism,” or something 
equally sedative, they have much time 
to consider methods for abridging their 
own work. Authors of ingenuity watch 
it, and try thesame experiment. Hence 
comes the annual announcement of 
a new machine for type-setting. 

In a little pamphlet, printed by 
Mr. Orren L. Brown, he gives some 
account of these attempts. Of ten or 
twelve which have been patented in 
this country, four have been brought 
to public notice, — the “ Mitchell,” the 
“ Alden,” the “ Houston,” and the 
“Felt.” Of each of these, he gives 
some description. 

With regard to all of them, we sup- 
pose there is the same difficulty. They 
undoubtedly do their work well in one 
sense; the “Felt” machine is cer- 


tainly a marvel of ingenuity. But if 
your machine is itself expensive be- 
yond a certain point, besides being 
delicate of construction and easily dis- 


ordered, it does not achieve what is 
needed by a machine, unless it vastly 
increase the rapidity of performance 
possible without it. Men, alas! are 
cheap; women and boys, alas! are 
still cheaper; and a complicated and 
expensive machine, though it should 
save the work of one, or even of two, 
compositors, is not so cheap as they 
are. 

Mr. Brown, whose pamphlet we 
have cited, has now approached the 
problem in a wholly different way. It 
will be seen, by his pamphlet, that he 
does not attempt complicated machin- 
ery, nor expect to get along without 
brains in the heads of his compositors. 
It is rather a change in the case and 
composing stick, than a machine, 
which he has invented. Here is his 
own description : — 


“Brown’s TypE-SETTER. — The setter 
comprises a case, a stick, and a justifier. 


§11 


The case consists of a series of grooves, or 
channels, ranged side by side, each just 
wide enough to receive a line of type. 
There is no limit to this case, either in the 
number of channels, or their length. In 
these channels, the types stand upon their 
feet ; and the case is set at such an angle 
that they slide downward by their own 
gravity, and rest upon the bar which closes 
the lower ends. Across the foot a shield 
is placed, provided with openings for the 
types to pass through as they are set ; and 
an index, showing the letters and sorts 
which the case contains. Corresponding 
openings in the rear allow the tongue, 
which forces out the letter, to enter. 

“ Below and in front of the case, sliding 
back and forth upon a track at the will of 
the operator, is the stick, or mechanical 
hand, which takes the letters from the case. 
The stick consists of a semicircular groove 
for receiving the type, and a lever or key 
for operating it. The uppermost end of 
the stick forms an indicator, pointing to 
the index upon the shield. The key is 
provided at one end with a tongue, or 
plunger, for lifting the type ; and the other 
forms a handle for working it. The whole 
weighing but a few ounces, it is moved 
with the greatest ease from letter to let- 
ter. The operator, seizing the handle with 
the thumb and finger, runs it nearly oppo- 
site the letter to be taken. It is so ar- 
ranged with an adjusting gauge that no 
greater accuracy of stroke is required than 
in playing a piano. As the handle of the 
key is depressed, a type is thrust out into 
the stick. As the handle is raised again, 
a “follower” pushes the type just lifted 
sufficiently down the channel to allow the 
next one tobe taken in the same way. 
This operation is repeated till the stick is 
full, when it is run to one end of the track, 
and the line slipped into the justifier. 
The stick is then ready for another line ; 
and, when several are set, they are broken 
up and justified by hand.” 

The case and stick thus used have 
been in use for four years in regular 
work. A “distributer” has now 
been added to it,—a curious rotat- 
ing ring, into which lines of type are 
fed, and from which a, b, c, d, and the 
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rest, flow out in their pre-ordained 
channels into the setter, where their 
career of usefulness begins again. 
The claim as to speed for this new 
contrivance is thus made : — 


“ Of this we have not had sufficient expe- 
rience to give any thing like the limit ; but 
we can givethe results which very little 
practice has obtained. The first work 
done with the machine was done by the 
inventor, who is not a practical printer. 
He was able to set and justify one thou- 
sand ems of solid brevier the first hour. 
The next operator was a boy of about sev- 
enteen, who had never before seen the ma- 
chine, and had never set a type. The 
first hour, he set eight hundred ; and the 
fifth hour, twelve hundred. 

“The setter now uses long primer, a 
much leaner type than the brevier former- 
ly used, which fact materially modifies the 
results produced. The operator who has 
set the greater part of this book can set 
with the machine two thousand ems an 
hour with as much ease as he can set one 
thousand by hand. When, in the middle 
of the work, he was suddenly taken sick, 


we employed a compositor who had never 
before seen the machine. He was able, the 
first hour, without instruction, to learn the 
machine, and set six hundred ems of solid 
long primer. The best he could do by 
hand with the same copy and type was 
one thousand. The sixth hour he set 
twelve hundred. 

“ We have now a young lady who never 
before saw the machine, nor even a type. 
She was able in the first hour to learn 
the machine, and set six hundred ems.” 


The most rapid setting on record 
with the old case and stick is two 
thou and ems in an hour. 

We do not venture to say that this 
ingenious contrivance is the ultimate 
solution of a difficult and very impor- 
tant problem; but we are quite sure 
that Mr. Brown’s experiments have 
been pushed in the right direction; 
that composition is to be made more 
rapid by improving the tools in the 
hands of an intelligent compositor, 
and not in trying to invent a machine 
which shall do without him. 





NOTE.—“CADOT’S PASS.” 


In the August number of “O_p anp New,” in the article on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, I stated that “In Chief-Engineer Johnson’s Report of 1867, . . . Cadot’s 
Pass is represented as the most eligible point for crossing the main ridge of the moun- 
tains.” This, I find, is not a correct statement. The route described in Mr. Johnson’s 
Report, as crossing the mountains at Cadot’s Pass, is only assumed as a basis for 
estimating the distance and cost of construction. I had both slightly mistaken Mr. 
Johnson’s meaning in reading the Report, and stated, more strongly than I intended, 
the impression on my own mind. 

Mr. Johnson explicitly says, in the same Report (p. 27), “It is far from certain that 
the route upon which the computation of cost is made is either the cheapest or best. 
Changes may be made in the route which it is certain are practicable; and to secure 
the best location for the road, the whole ground within the limits prescribed by the 
charter should be carefully examined.” 

Evidently the Chief Engineer did not intend, with the imperfect surveys made in 
1867, to give preference to any particular route; and I regret having inadvertently 
placed him in a false position. G. M. STEELE. 





